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CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


Observations on Mr Law's “ Criticism of Mr Ellis’s new 
theory concerning the Route of Hannibal.” 
{Continued from Vol. 11. p. 329.] 


WE now come (pp. 69—75) to Mr Law’s observations on 
Livy’s narrative, and to his strictures on my interpretation of it. 
In pp. 70, 71, the Critic deals with the difficult passage, “ cum 
jam Alpes peteret, &c.,” in which he is fortunate enough to find 
no error, but not so fortunate in making out its correctness. 
In his exposition of my own views, I have not discovered any 
likeness to what they really are. The words, “ cum jam Alpes 
peteret,” are commonly construed, he says, “‘when he was now 
standing with his back to the Isére, looking due south, and 
thinking of the Alps. Mr Ellis, evidently apprehending this to 
be their meaning, declares that a turn to the left would take 
Hannibal up the Isére without touching the Tricastini.” I believe 
it is only in Mr Law’s copy of my treatise that the words “ up 
the Istre” are to be found. (See Treatise, p. 134.) Had he not 
there met with them, he could not possibly have imagined that, 
when I spoke of a march previously directed towards the north 
being resumed, I could have supposed Hannibal to be looking 
due south when on the point of turning “ad levam.” I trust 
also, for the commentators’ sake, that Mr Law is mistaken about 
this being the usual construction of “cum jam Alpes peteret.” 
The possibility of such a strange interpretation certainly never 
crossed my mind}. 

1 My explanation of the passage, &c.” rests on the supposition of a fact 
‘*Sedatis certaminibus Allobrogum, being misplaced in Livy’s narrative. 
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In the next page of the 
incorrect assertion, which, as 


of Philology. 








Criticism, (p. 72), there is another 
it makes its appearance in more 


than one part of the work, ought not perhaps to escape notice. 
“Mr Ellis observes, p. 138, that ‘Livy omits the two days of 


guidance mentioned by Polybius.’ 


He really seems quite uncon- 


scious that he has cut out those two very days himself in fabri- 


cating his own reckoning of the march.” 


Such unconsciousness 


will not appear totally without excuse to any one who turns to 


this “fabricated reckoning.” 


(Treatise, p. 64.) 


He will there 


find this passage: “2. 3. (second and third days) Hannibal pro- 
ceeds on his march under the guidance of the Alpine Gauls.” 
Mr Law’s zeal has carried him here a little too far. 

In p. 74 we have a pair, or even a triad, of erroneous state- 


ments in one sentence. 


“ He (Mr Ellis) screwed Polybius down 


to ‘less than three days’ from summit to plain at the expense 
of contradicting himself as well as the historian: so, when Livy 
makes it a good seven, Mr Ellis thinks it as well to let him alone; 


and does not bring on the subject.” 
statement here I have already disposed, (ante, p. 310). 


Of the first or double mis- 
There is 


nothing in my treatise which bears the least resemblance to what 
is here alleged for the third time. There are, on the other hand, 
a number of passages, the whole of those in which the subject is 
touched upon, entirely at variance with Mr Law’s assertion. It is 


We learn from him that, after the pass- 
age of the Rhone, Hannibal proceeded 
up the river, and must consequently 
have turned ‘‘ad levam in Tricastinos.” 
Livy also says that this route by the 
side of the Rhone was adopted ‘non 
quia rectior ad Alpes via esset,” an 
expression very nearly equivalent to 
“cum jam Alpes peteret, non recta 
regione iter instituit.” I do not believe 
that such a deviation from the direct 
route was likely to occur twice, nor is it 
possible that it could have occurred “se- 
The 


supposition of the misplacement of a 


datis certaminibus Allobrogum.” 


fact, especially in such a historian as 
Livy, will hardly appear improbable when 


it is considered how history is composed. 
This passage in Livy under consi- 
deration, 





“* Sedatis certaminibus 


cum jam Alpes peteret, non recta re- 


Allobrogum, 


gione iter instituit, sed ad levam in 
Tricastinos flexit; inde per extremam 
oram Vocontiorum agri tendit in Tri- 
corios.” 

may be compared with the passage in 
Cesar, 

**Compluribus his preliis pulsis, ab 
Ocelo, quod est citerioris provincie ex- 
tremum, in fines Vocontiorum ulterioris 
provincize die septimo pervenit.”’ 

An inadvertent reader, such as Livy 
seems to have been, might imagine 
from these words of Czsar that the con- 
tests alluded to took place before he 
left Ocelum, and not on the way be- 
tween Ocelum and the Vocontian fron- 
tier. A similar mistake might occur in 
Livy's history. 
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upon these passages, which all agree with one another, that the 
charge of “self-contradiction” has to be founded. The state- 
ment that I do not bring on the subject of Livy’s seven days is 
characterized by the same amount of accuracy as its companion. 
If any one will look at my treatise (pp. 144—146), he will see 
that I do bring on the subject, and “mediate” between Livy and 
Polybius. In p.144 the subject of Livy’s four days is introduced, 
and in p. 145 that of his three days. These together make up 
the seven days mentioned by Mr Law. 
however, was a day of marching. 


Not one of the seven, 
The four were days of road- 
making, and the three were days of rest. It is plain from 
Polybius that the four days should be reduced to three, and 
should include the three days, reduced to two. It was hardly 
worth while to deviate from Polybius here, and adopt a period of 
seven days where he only gives three; especially as Livy, even 
if his seven days be allowed, cannot be induced to abet any 
attempt to make out that there were more than three days of 
actual marching between summit and plain. This is the last of 
Mr Law’s repeated struggles to contravene so evident a fact!. 

In my treatise (p. 146) I said that Hannibal’s descent from 
the Alps into the country of the Taurini was mentioned by Livy 
as a fact universally agreed upon. To this Mr Law, referring’to 
Livy’s words, “id cum inter omnes constet,” (xxi. 38), rejoins, 
(p. 75): “but these words, expressing the idea of a general 
assent, are applied to Hannibal’s march against the Taurini, not 
to his entering Italy by a Taurine pass.” Any attempt to affix a 
wrong sense to Livy’s words here must be perfectly hopeless. 
The subject is so plain that even the introduction of the am- 
biguous term, “ Taurine pass,” cannot perplex it. Livy’s words 


are, giving first what the historian L. Cincius Alimentus had 


muniendo fessis hominibus dato triduo.” 
(15, 16, 17.) He then descended to the 


1 Livy does not give the number of 
days of actual marching, but they may 


be found without difficulty. Hannibal 
gained the summit of the Alps on the 
ninth day: ‘‘Nono die in jugum Alp- 
He halted two 
days on the summit: “ Biduum in jugo 
stativa habita.” (9, 10 : ten days elapsed.) 
He lost four days at the broken path: 


+ 4 ” 
ium perventum est. 


*‘Quatriduum circa rupem 
tum.” (11, 12, 13,14.) He afterwards 
gove his men three days of rest : ‘‘ Quies 


consump- 


plains, ‘‘Inde ad planum descensum,” 
accomplishing the passage of the Alps 
in fifteen days: ‘‘ Quinto decimo die 
Alpibus superatis.’”’ The time allowed 
by Livy for actual marching between 
summit and plain would thus appear to 
—2 days. ‘Mr Ellis found 


this too strong for him, and declined to 


be, 15 -17= 
mediate.” 
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heard from Hannibal : “ ex ipso autem audisse Hannibale, postquam 
Rhodanum transierit, triginta sex millia hominum ingentemque 
numerum equorum et aliorum jumentorum amisisse, Taurinis, 
que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam degressum. Id cum inter 
omnes constet, eo magis miror ambigi quanam Alpes transicrit, et 
vulgo credere Penino (atque inde nomen ei jugo Alpium inditum) 
transgressum, Ceelium per Cremonis jugum dicere transisse; qui 
ambo saltus eum non in Taurinos, sed per Salassos montanos ad 
Libuos Gallos deduxissent.” Here it will be seen that there is 
What 
Livy understood by the words, “ Taurinis. ..degressum,” was, 


not a single word about “marching against the Taurini.” 


not that the Taurini were in possession of the pass crossed by 
Hannibal, as Mr Law’s “ Taurine pass” might imply; but that 
the Alpine route of Hannibal brought him out into that part of 
the Italian plain which was occupied by the Taurini. This is 
necessarily inferred from the expressions, “ quae Gallis proxima 
gens erat,” “in Italiam,” and “ degressum,” (i.e. “ Alpibus;” as 
we have “degressus Apennino,” cap. 59)!. “ Degredi Taurinis ” 
cannot signify “to march against the Taurini.” Even Mr Ellis, 
“to whom a better study of the meaning of words is to be 
especially recommended,” is aware of this. Besides, the words 
“qui ambo saltus... deduxissent,” could leave no doubt as to 
what Livy meant by éd in “id cum inter omnes constet.” Mr Law’s 
assertion that the march against the Taurini, or rather against 
Turin, mentioned by Livy in cap. 39, was alluded to by him 
under the word id in this expression, which occurs in cap. 38, 
has consequently no chance of obtaining credence. The Critic 
is, however, Iam bound to avow, not entirely wrong upon this 
subject. The following decision which he pronounces cannot fail 
“ There never was a less 
excusable error than that which perverts the meaning of ‘id 
quum inter omnes constet2.’” 


to command universal acquiescence. 


1 See also above (cap. 38), “ quantie 
copie transgresso in Italiam Hannibali 
fuerint, &c.” 


2 T need scarcely point out Mr Law’s 


of nearly two thousand years before 
the meaning of Polybius could be so 
strangely missed as to lead to a different 


supposition. Livy’s argument cannot 





misapplication of the words, ‘‘eo magis 
miror ambigi quanam Alpes transierit.” 
They do not imply that the descent into 
the Taurine country was then doubted 
by any one. Indeed, it required a lapse 





possibly be mistaken. It is this. As there 
was no doubt as to what part of Italy 
Hannibal descended into, Livy wondered 
that there should be any as to what 
part of the Alpine chain he traversed, 
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From the next chapter of my treatise, the chapter in which 
I shewed the futility of the objections brought against the Mont 
Cenis, Mr Law, with unusual forbearance, selects but a single 
subject for attack. He says, (p. 76), “ There is one matter in 
the Oxford Dissertation which Mr Ellis resists; namely, the 
contrast there made between the fertility of the Isére valley, and 
the sterility of the Arc valley. He replies, p. 156, that it is 
merely a question of statistics; and proceeds to compare the 
population, per square kilométre, of the provinces in which the 
one” (i.e. the Isére valley) “lies, with the population, per square 
kilométre, of the provinces in which the other” (i.e. the Are 
valley) “lies.” This is rather dexterously turned. I compared 
the density of population in the provinces of Maurienne and 
Susa with that in the provinces of Tarentaise and Aosta; not 
the density of population in the provinces in which the Isére 
valley lies, (I spoke but of one), with that in the provinces in 
which the Arc valley lies, (there is but one). Mr Law will hardly 
persuade men that the province of Susa is watered by the Arc, 
or that of Aosta by the Istre. But his object was, to get rid 
on one side of the fertile and populous Combe of Susa, and to 
introduce on the other the equally fortunate Combe of Savoy, 
the valley which extends from Montmélian to L’Hépital, but 
forms no part of the Tarentaise, a very different country in all 
respects. Nor has Mr Law, in limiting the question to one of 
comparative fertility, stated the case at all correctly. The 
Oxford author rightly supposes population and fertility to go 
together, instead of being distinct questions, as Mr Law would 
make them out to be. The former writer says, in the passage 
which I quoted, that “the country must have been well culti- 
vated, and consequently full of inhabitants; ” and also, in another 
part of his work, that “the Tarentaise is a very populous 
country.” How would Mr Law expect me to meet this error, 
except by shewing that the Tarentaise is not a populous country ? 


and that it should have been supposed Mons, or “Alpis Graia” (Little St 
that he crossed the Pennine Alp or the Bernard). If this were the ‘‘Cremonis 
“‘Cremonis jugum.” That Livy should jugum” of Ccelius, he was undoubtedly 
have wondered at such opinions was not in error, Yet it must be remembered 
unnatural. Yet hemight have the same _ that in the time of Ceelius there were no 
cause for wonder now. “Alpes Cottiz.” The Mont Genévre and 
The “Cremonis jugum” of Livy Mont Cenis would probably have been 
seems to be identical with the Graius then included among the Graian Alps. 
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Had the writer, with critical prudence, confined himself to being 
“ quite astonished at the richness of the Isére valley from Mont- 
mélian to St Maurice,” (Savoie Propre, Haute Savoie, Tarentaise, ) 
or taken refuge in any vague generalities whatever, it would have 
been unnecessary to enter into the question at all. This, however, 
he did not do, but very justly made it a matter of statistics, and 
as such I dealt with it. I also shewed that the province of Aosta 
was still more thinly populated than the Tarentaise. 

But Mr Law has another hope of escape. He says that I 
avoid a comparison of valleys, but measure against one another 
mountainous extents. Now I had no means of comparing the 
respective densities of population in the valleys, except by com- 
paring together the respective densities of population in the 
provinces. This mode of comparison may not be minutely 
accurate for the valleys; but it will be sufficiently so, and is at 
the same time the only mode possible. It must also be remem- 
bered that the four provinces I compared are all similarly 
circumstanced. The province of Maurienne consists, almost 
entirely, of the valley of the Are with its lateral valleys; the 
province of Tarentaise of the Upper Val Isére with its lateral 
valleys; and the provinces of Aosta and Susa of the valleys of 
the Dora Baltea and the Dora Susina and their respective 
lateral valleys. Unless the main valleys of the Arc and the Dora 
Susina were really more densely populated than the valley of the 
Dora Baltea and the Upper Val Isére, I doubt whether the pro- 
vinees of Maurienne and Susa could have, in density of popula- 
tion, the great superiority they possess over the provinces of 
Tarentaise and Aosta. 

The question really depends on the population of these four 
provinces. The province of Haute Savoie, which Mr Law seems 
to wish to have included, does not enter into the account. For, 
as the passage of the Alps by the Mont Cenis is 30 miles shorter 
than the passage by the Little St Bernard, (the distance from 
the commencement of the Maurienne to that of the Italian 
plains at Avigliana, being no greater than the distance between 
the commencement of the Tarentaise and that of the plains at 
Ivrea), the whole length of way through the province of Haute 
Savoie, two days of Alpine travelling according to Hannibal’s 
rate of marching, would be entirely spared by the route of the 
Mont Cenis. The province of Savoie Propre, (which would be 
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replaced, according to my views of the approach to the Alps, 
by the Graisivaudan), being common to both passes, has no 
effect upon the comparison. 

I thus believe, chiefly on account of the greater shortness of 
the Alpine route by the Mont Cenis, that the Carthaginian army, 
if entirely dependent for provisions (as it was not) on the country 
through which it passed, would have suffered least from dearth 
by taking the route of the Mont Cenis in preference to that of 
the Little St Bernard. Yet I claim no advantage for the Mont 
Cenis on this ground. The argument built upon it I believe to 
be of no value whatever. At the same time, as others may 
think differently, I have endeavoured to overthrow this objection 
against the Mont Cenis; an objection that, in my own opinion, 
is, like another which has been much dwelt on, that derived from 
the alleged absence of all tradition, at once unfounded and 
irrelevant !. 

The last forty pages of Mr Law’s Criticism are devoted to an 
attack on my arguments for the antiquity of the pass of the 
Mont Cenis. This pass is first mentioned by its modern name in 
the year 755°, Going back therefore from this date, I endea- 
voured to trace the records of the existence of such a pass up to 
the time of Polybius, shewing finally that it must have been the 
imépBacts da Tavpiver, which, according to Strabo, was mentioned 
by Polybius as the pass which Hannibal crossed, I first went 
back nearly two centuries to the reign of Gontran of Burgundy, 
citing a passage from the Appendix to the Works of Gregory of 
Tours to prove that Susa was then included in the diocese of 
Maurienne. Being fully aware that the sense of this passage 
could not possibly be mistaken, I must confess that I was rather 


1 See 
Italie. 
of modern date. 


Chateaubriand, Voyage en Hannibal, may not impossibly be a ge- 


All such traditions are doubtless nuine tradition, and have derived its 


If preserved in the 
country through the dark ages, they 
would hardly have the sober and accu- 
rate form under which they present 
themselves. There is, however, in the 
Chronicle of La Novaltse, lib. 11. (Pertz, 
Monumenta Germanie) a story about 
the ‘‘Mons Romuleus” (Roche Melon), 
and a ‘Romulus quidam rex ¢élefuntio- 
sissimus,” which, as it is remarkably ex- 
travagant, and contains nothing about 


origin from the fact of his encampment 
on the Mont Cenis. 

2 The ‘‘ Annales Laurissenses minor- 
es,” A.D.755 (?)‘‘Annales Mettenses,” 751, 
754, 755, and the ‘‘ Enhardi Fuldensis 
Annales,” 753 (?) all preserved in Pertz, 
Monumenta Germanic, will shew that 
the pass was well known in the middle 
of the eighth century, and was not then 
first opened by Pepin. 
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surprised, although I had now reached the 79th page of the 
Criticism, to find my credit impugned on this point. Here Mr Law 
says: “The passage which he cites from G. of Tours is headed 
‘ Auctoritas quod ex antiquo Morinensis ecclesia Viennensi Me- 
tropoli subdita fuit ;) and in it we read ‘Guntramnus rex legatos 
suos Moriennam direxit, qui ecclesiam inibi fabricarent, eamque 
perfectam episcopo Viennensi, ad cujus dicecesin pertinebat locus, 
sancto Isychio sacrare preecepit.’” Mr Law then adds: “ Nothing 
is cited about Susa or Turin.” Whatever merit this assertion 
may claim, that of accuracy must be denied it. The passage 
which Mr Law partially quotes was not adduced as containing 
anything about Turin: but I will leave it to be judged whether 
the following words in it do not bear out my statement with 
respect to Susa, although, according to Mr Law, they contain no 
mention at all of the name of such a place. 

“Ad quam ecclesiam Morigennensem, ubi beati Johannis reli- 
quias posuerat, Secusiam civitatem jamdudum ab Italis acceptam 
cum omnibus pagensibus ipsius loci subjectam fecit.” (Treatise, 
p. 176, Note.) 

Previous to the erection, or re-erection, of the bishopric of 
Maurienne, that district had been included in the diocese of 
Turin. The passage which proves this I did not think it neces- 
sary to quote, but merely referred to it. Mr Law seems to have 
been unwilling, by verifying the reference, to incur any danger 
of seeing what he was not inclined to admit. I will therefore 
now quote the important part of the passage referred to, 
which relates to a proposed transfer, by the bishop of Turin, 
of the relics just mentioned, from the Maurienne to that city. 
These words are: 

“Et quia locus ille Mauriennensis ad Taurinensem quondam 
urbem pertinebat, tempore illo quo Rufus erat episcopus, ait 
Archidiaconus ejus ad eum: Non est xquum, ut hoe pignus in 
loco viliore teneatur. Sed surge, et illud accipe, et defer ad 
Taurinensem ecclesiam, que plus popularis habetur.” 

The next witness, whom I brought forward in support of the 
antiquity of the pass of the Mont Cenis, was Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who speaks of a certain terrible and dangerous descent into 
Italy, apparently placed by him somewhere in the long defile of 
Exilles, which separates the plain of Susa from the plain of Sal- 
bertrand and Oulx. As no descent at all corresponding to the 
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description of the historian is to be found where he probably 
supposed it to have been, I concluded that he might, from some 
cause, have been led into error as to the situation of this de- 
clivity, while I took it for granted that such a pass must have 
existed in the neighbourhood. I consequently endeavoured to 
elicit from his words the origin and nature of such an error, and 
was led to the conclusion that the descent from the Mont Cenis, 
which perfectly answers the description given, must have been 
the descent spoken of. Mr Law canvasses this question (pp. 79— 
86). The unstable ground on which he rests his objections will, 
I think, be detected without much difficulty, though he has con- 
fused the subject a great deal. He seems to take for granted 
that this fearful descent may be found in the defile of Exilles, 
where Ammianus Marcellinus appears to place it. I, who have 
examined the ground, know that it is not there, and therefore 
conclude that it must be sought elsewhere; a supposition that 
must be considered preferable to the assumption, which I must 
otherwise have made, that the whole circumstantial description, 
one given by a remarkably trustworthy writer, was little else 
than a tissue of pure inventions!, 

* My next evidence for the antiquity of the pass of the Mont 
Cenis was derived from the Peutingerian Table. There are indi- 
cated in this Table two roads branching off from the road 
between Turin and Arles by the Mont Genévre on the summit of 
that pass. One of these roads is made to arrive at. Luc after a 
course of 46 miles, the other to reach Vienne after a course of 


1 There are several minor objections 
made here by Mr Law; such as, 
“from Salbertrand ” (what has Salber- 
trand to do with the matter?) ‘‘to the 
summit of the Cenis must be twelve or 
thirteen miles across country as the 
crow flies” (p. 82); ‘why not as well 
to the Col de la Roue, which either for 
man or crow is nearer to Salbertrand” 
(Salbertrand again! ) ‘than the Cenis?” 
(p. 83). 


fling and irrelevant, have not even the 


These objections, at once tri- 
merit of being correct. According to 
the maps published from the Sardinian 
Government surveys, the straight dis- 
tance from Salbertrand to the Col of the 


Little Mont Cenis is not more than 


nine English miles, while the straight 
distance to the Col de la Roue exceeds 
The path to the Col de la 
Roue leaves the valley of the Dora at 


twelve. 
Oulx, the upper limit of the ‘‘planities” 
of Ammianus. That pass has therefore 
not the remotest connexion with the 
argument. Mr Law also objects, p. 84, 
to what he calls the ‘‘ bracketing” of 
the Great and Little Mont Cenis. As 
these passes have the same descent into 
Italy, and the object is to identify a 
descent ‘‘e Galliis,” it is plain that they 
must be ‘‘ bracketed” together, and 
that the Little Mont Cenis must not be 


joined with the passes Mr Law sug- 


gests. 
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85 miles. Both these routes are, as given in the Table, impossi- 
bilities: the author’s mind was evidently under the influence of 
erroneous conception or imperfect knowledge. This led me to 
examine where the radical error lay, and to make the corrections 
which appeared requisite. (Treatise, pp. 167—177.) The con- 
clusions at which I arrived were: that the first road laid down in 
the Table was the road from Gap to Luc by the Mons Gaura, 
the same line of road to which the stations subsequent to Luc 
plainly belong; and that the second road laid down in the Table 
was the road from Susa to Mantala by the Little Mont Cenis. 
Such a supposition is, in default of argument, denounced by Mr 
Law with his usual eloquence. I cannot, however, pause to enter 
into any speculations about the “ blundering map-maker,” whose 
aberrations were to be referred to “ drunkenness or sleepiness,” 
but will pass at once to the Critic’s own imperative statement 
as to these roads (p. 88). 

“We then perceive three lines: one the same as in the Iti- 
neraries, tending south-west to Embrun, Sisteron, and Arles: one 
to the north-west, necessarily understood as the way through 
Monestier, Bourg d’Oysans, Vizille, and Grenoble, to Vienne: and 
an intermediate one, which can only be by Val Louise, Entraigues, 
and Val Godemar to the Drac, and afterwards by Luc, &e. to 
Valence.” 

Mr Law had previously said, that the track of the chart must 
be apprehended as single to Briancon. There is no such neces- 
sity in the case; nor do Mr Law’s two roads both branch off 
from the road to Arles, as he would leave it to be inferred, at 
Briancon. One branches off at Briancgon, about five English miles 
below the point of divergence of the three roads in the Table; 
and the other at La Bessée, fifteen English miles below the same 
point. There is, and can be, no route striking off from Briangon 
intermediate to the roads leading to Monétier and Embrun. 
But, to waive this objection, and also to overlook the fact, that 
the forty-six miles of the Table must be increased to at least one 
hundred, who will possibly believe that this intermediate road 
ever followed the line indicated by Mr Law? Even he declines 
mentioning the course it took over the mountains between the 
Drac and Luc. Nothing consequently is left to except against, 
but the road by the Val Louise and the Val Godemar. Yet even 
this is more than sufficient. For the pass between these two 
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valleys, which is called the Col de Celar, a pass above 10,000 
feet in elevation, is difficult and dangerous in a very high 
degree. Any one who wishes to know its character may consult 
Prof. Forbes’ “ Norway, with Excursions in the Alps,” which I 
think will leave no doubt in his mind about the gross absurdity 
of supposing that this pass was ever traversed by a Roman road, 
or was even practicable in those times. However, to do Mr Law 
justice, he does not believe in the existence of such a road him- 
self. In a note on the very passage which I have cited above, 
he says: “I do not believe that there was such a road to be 
recorded. But the author must have heard that the line had on 
some occasion been pursued.” I am again obliged to acknow- 
ledge my incapacity of perceiving what is laid down as an im- 
perative necessity. How came stations to be named, and dis- 
tances to be given, where there was no road? How came such 
a line to be pursued, if there was no road to follow? How, if 
the Col de Celar was impassable, did the report of its having 
been crossed come to be heard? Finally, what reason have we 
to suppose that the author had the slightest knowledge of the 
Val Louise, Col de Celar, Val Godemar, &c.? Mr Law speaks of 
“the line,” as if it was defined in the Table by some geographical 
features, such as rivers or mountains; whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the distances, which are utterly disregarded, and of the 
names of the stations, of which nothing is said, the Table pre- 
sents no more than a line drawn from the summit of the Genévre 
to Luc, and thence to Valence. 

Surely nothing can be plainer than that this road, which must 
have existed somewhere, is drawn in the wrong place. Nor does 
it appear possible that it can be meant for any other line of way 
than the well-known road between Gap and Luc, which would 
otherwise be deficient in the map'. Mr Law’s explanation (if it 
be meant for an explanation) of this deficiency is not profound 
(p. 90). “The framer of the Chart has certainly omitted to 
draw a line from Gap to Luc, being a line which already existed.” 
Why this line of road, if it existed, should not have been drawn, 
I cannot imagine. I should have thought that was the very 


1 The irregular position of the fig- usual, after the name of the station, but 
ures (XUIU.) attached to “Gerainas” directly beneath it; not between ‘‘ Gerai- 


ought not to be overlooked. It will be nas” and “In Alpe Cottia,” but between 
observed that they are not placed, as ‘‘ Gerainas” and ‘ Vapincum.” 
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reason why it should have been drawn. That the names of the 
stations, “ Gerainas,” and “ Geminas,” are not found in the Itine- 
raries, although a difficulty, hardly deserves the stress Mr Law 
lays upon it. There are other names which appear only in the 
Peutingerian Table’. 

I must now consider the second of the Peutingerian routes, 
the one which Mr Law says must necessarily be understood to 
be the route of the Lautaret, leading from Briancon to Grenoble 
and Vienne, but which I supposed to be the route of the Little 
Mont Cenis, leading to Maltaverne, and thence to Vienne”. Now 
as, from what has been previously said in reference to the road 
to Luc, it must be quite certain that there is an error in the Table 
with respect to the point where that road is made to diverge 
from the road to Arles, it cannot consequently be taken for 
granted, as Mr Law would wish, that the second route, that to 
Vienne, branches off at Briancon. But indeed it is not so drawn 
in the Table. It is there marked plainly as striking off from the 
summit of the main chain of the Alps, and may therefore, as that 
point of divergence must be erroneous, have branched off from 
the Genévre road either on the east or west side of that pass. 
Which of the two roads, the Little Mont Cenis or the Lautaret, 
was the road laid down in the Peutingerian Table, must be 
determined by the names of the stations and the distances be- 
tween them. I will now therefore proceed to the consideration 
of the itinerary of the Lautaret given by Mr Law, who adopts 
the sites which were fixed upon for the Roman stations by the 








1 If we suppose the Peutingerian 
road to Luc to have started from Gap, 
we should find that the station Geraine 
or Gerainas, fourteen miles from Gap, 
might be identified with the modern 
Veyne or Veynes, which lies about six- 
teen miles from Gap, and which has 
also been identified with the Davianum 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary. The discre- 
pancy between Gerainas and Davianum 
may possibly be due to inaccuracy of 
transcription. The Gemine or Geminas 
of the Table, eighteen miles from Luc, 
would nearly coincide with the Cam- 
bonum of the same Itinerary, seventeen 
The two names are 


The 


miles from Luc. 
not entirely without resemblance. 


orthography of the Peutingerian Table 


cannot always be implicitly trusted, and 
that of the Jerusalem Itinerary is some- 
times capable of amendment. 

2 T pass over here a good deal about 
**a match,” ‘Mr Ellis, as steward of 


” “running into the Edgware- 


the race, 
road,” ‘‘a steeple-chase,” ‘‘ Little Ce- 
nis is ordered to run to Maltaverne,” 
‘shifting the winning-post,” and a 
quantity of the same kind of writing, 
which is spread over about three pages 
(92—95). Upon these I deem it need- 
less to offer any observations, as they 
contain nothing remarkable for weight, 
with the exception of the efforts at 
humour. 
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great geographer whom he calls “the honest and laborious 
D’Anville ;” a good but not infallible authority, and one that, 
as we shall soon see, Mr Law follows exactly as far as it suits 
his purpose, but no farther. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that though the nature of Mr Law’s theories may some- 
times oblige him to abandon D’Anville when the geographer 
is right, yet he more than atones for the defection by the 
inflexible constancy with which he adheres to him whenever he 
is wrong}, 

Before, however, proceeding to Mr Law’s itinerary, 1 must 
These 
Mr Law ought to have given himself, though perhaps he may be 
excused for not venturing to put them by the side of the Peutin- 
gerian distances. In the case of the Little Mont Cenis, Mr Law 
has been equally averse from giving the Peutingerian distances, 
being probably aware that the same comparison, which the Lau- 
taret cannot for a moment sustain, is almost conclusive in favour 
of the Little Mont Cenis. 

The distances between Briancon and Grenoble are, as given 
in the map called “La France en kilométres:” La Salle, 10 
kilometres; Le Lauzet, 11; La Grave, 17; Bourg d’Oysans, 31; 
Gavet, 16; Vizille, 14; Grenoble, 18. Total, 117 kilométres = 
79 Roman miles. The distance from Briancon to Monétier is, 


determine the actual distances between his stations. 


This will leave about 15 miles 
for the distance between Monétier and Villard d’Aréne, which is 
nearly 3 miles above La Grave. 


as Mr Law says, about 8 miles. 


Mizouin does not lie on the 
modern road, but would be nearly two thirds of the way between 
Villard d’Aréne and Bourg d’Oysans. Its distance from Villard . 
d’Aréne may thus be taken at 15 miles, which will leave 8 for 
the distance between Mizouin and Bourg d’Oysans, From Bourg 
d’Oysans to Grenoble the distance is 48 kilométres = 33 miles. 
The distance between Grenoble and Moirans would be about 15 


miles. The straight distance is 14 miles. The remaining two 


1 Thus Mr Law differs from D’An- him too much to the south, because he 


ville as to the position of the Uceni and 
Medulli, but holds with pretty 
nearly as to the position of the Tricorii. 


him 


Yet the Tricorii, whose position D’An- 
ville makes dependent on the determina- 
tion of Hannibal’s route, are placed by 


supposed Hannibal to have crossed the 
Mont Genévre. Strabo places the Tri- 
corii between the Vocontii and the Me- 
dulli, 7.e. between the confluence of the 
Drac and Istre, and the Lower Mauri- 
enne. 
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distances between Moirans and Vienne are slightly underrated. 
The straight distances between Moirans and Ornacieux, and Orna- 
cieux and Vienne, are respectively 20 and 21 miles. The actual 
distances would not be less than 21 and 22 miles. 

Mr Law’s itinerary consequently stands thus, it being taken 
for granted that the route begins at Briancon. 








PEUTINGERIAN STATIONS, SUPPOSED SITES. | PEUT. DISTS, | ACTUAL DISTANCES, 
Brigantione . . | Briangon. | 
Stabatione . .| Monétier, or Monestier . . | Vaan, | VIII. 
Durotinco. . . | Villard d’Artne, or d’Artnes | VII. b.& fp 
Mellosedo. . .| Mizouin . ..... .+} me a. 
Catorissium . . | Bourg d’Oysans. . . . . | ie VEL. 
Culabone. . . | Grenoble (Cularo) . . . .| XII. |} XXXITI. 
Morgimno . .j|Mowans ....=...{ SEV. | XY. 
Turecionico . . | Ornacieux. . . . . . .| XIV. X XI. 
Vigenna . . .| Vienne. . . . . . . .| XV. | XXII. 





| Total. | LXXXV.| CXXXVIL 


The numerous and irremediable discrepancies of distance 
seem quite suflicient to shew the worse than doubtful character 
of this itinerary. One or two observations on it may, however, 
be advisable. One of the Peutingerian stations is called Catoris- 
sium, a word which, as I noticed in my treatise, is plainly the 
genitive of Catorisses, the name of a tribe, probably the same as 
the Catoriges or Caturiges, through whose country the road 
passed. This station is identified with Bourg d’Oysans: the 
Peutingerian measurements would make it fall in the Pays 
d’Oysans, though not at the Bourg. The country of the Uceni 
is thus found to be occupied by the Catorisses. Mr Law in his 
* text observes a discreet silence upon this circumstance. He 
has, however, in his map, adopted what may have appeared to 
be the best expedient in such an emergency—the banishment of 
the Uceni from the Pays d’Oysans. Not all the exertions of the 
“honest and laborious D’Anville” have been able to save them 
from expatriation. The Caturiges also are placed above Embrun 
instead of below, so as to bring them nearer to the Pays 
d’Oysans. 

Of all these sites of stations given by D’Anville, “ which 
seem,” says Mr Law, (p. 100), “to have about the requisite 
distances from one another,” the average error in each case 
only amounting to sixty per cent, none, he confesses, “can be 
peremptorily asserted” to be correctly assigned, but Cularo; and 
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perhaps Moirans. I will therefore simply state the case for 
Grenoble, (Cularo), as it is on its supposed identity with the 
“Culabo” of the Table that the argument for the Lautaret 
almost entirely rests. 

There is, then, in the Peutingerian Table, a station called 
Culabo, which, if it be taken for granted that the road on 
which it is found started from Briancon and terminated at 
Vienne, was situated at a distance of 42 miles from Briancon, 


and 43 miles from Vienne. 


Grenoble was anciently called Cularo, and not Culabo, and 
is 79 miles from Briangon, and 58 miles from Vienne}. 

That the identity of Culabo and Grenoble should be 
“peremptorily asserted” by Mr Law does not give a very high 


idea of his critical discernment. 


but impossible’. 


Such identity is obviously all 


I now come to the route of Czsar, whom I concluded to 
have crossed the Little Mont Cenis to St Jean de Maurienne, 


! If also, as Mr Law seems to sup- 
pose, the Table dates 
from the time of Theodosius, Grenoble 
ought to appear rather under the name 
of Gratianopolis than under that of Cu- 
laro. 


Peutingerian 


The earliest notice of Grenoble is 
at the Council of Aquileia, where there 
was a ‘* Domninus Episcopus Gratiano- 
politanus.” This council was held a.p. 
381, within three years from the date of 
Theodosius’ association to the empire. 

2 T have, however, no doubt that the 
names ‘‘Cularo” and ‘‘ Culabo,” though 
applied to different places, are merely 
varying forms of the same Celtic word ; 
a word represented by the modern 
Gaelic ‘‘Culaobh,” and the Low-Latin 
* Culata ” (‘‘ rei alicujus pars extrema,” 
Ducange). Both Cularo and Culabo 
would have been frontier stations, ‘‘ Ad 


fines.” This identity of meaning, in the 


5) 

ease of ‘‘ Culabo” and ‘‘Ad Fines,” will 
explain theintrusion of the word “ Fines,” 
in the writings of the Geographer of 
Ravenna, between two corrupt forms of 
** Catoris- 
But perhaps 
Mr Law would prefer that this ‘‘ Fines” 


the Peutingerian stations, 


sium” and “ Culabone.” 


should be taken for the station, which 
D’Anville supposed to be omitted here 
in the Peutingerian Table. 
age to which I refer we find, among 


In the pass- 


other names of towns, (the Geographer 
entertaining no objection to oblique 
cases instead of nominatives),—‘‘ Sana- 
tione, Durotingo, Metrozelon, Cantou- 
risa, Fines, Curarone, Maurogena,—.” 
It is plain that these names, ‘ Fines” 
excepted, are corrupt forms of those of 
the Peutingerian stations, ‘‘ Stabatione, 
Durotinco, Mellosedo, Catorissium, Cu- 
The author, it will 
be observed, writes ‘‘ Curarone” instead 


labone, Morginno.” 


of ‘“‘Culabone,” and ‘ Maurogena” in- 
stead of “ Morginno ;” the one approach- 
ing to ‘Cularone,” and the other to 
‘*Maurigenna.” No stress, however, 
can be laid on forms of names given by 
so barbarous a writer, the climax of 
whose corruptions is the conversion of 
the ‘‘ Alpis Cottia” into the “ civitas ” 


sé Sometimes the 


called ‘ Alcacothin.” 
name of a town seems to be given twice. 
Thus, the ‘‘ Dea Vocontiorum”’ probably 
appears in the list both as ‘‘ Boccombri” 


and ‘ Bococilon.” 
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and the Col de la Coche to Grenoble; another opinion from 
which Mr Law feels himself obliged to withhold his approval. 
According to him, Cesar started from the frontiers of Cisalpine 
Gaul at Usseau in the valley of Fenestrelles, and must conse- 
quently have entered the Alps at Pignerol. From Usseau he 
would have crossed the Col de Sestriéres to Cesanne; his sub- 
sequent course, according to Mr Law, (p. 102), seeming to lie 
over the Genévre through Briangon to Gap and Grenoble. This 
appears rather a singular route to be described by the words, 
“qua proximum iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat,” 
though it would be a most excellent one, disregarding all other 
objections against it, if “proximum iter” meant “the longest 
way ;” for a more circuitous route it would be impossible to 
find. But I must now notice Mr Law’s objections to my own 
views. 

His first exceptions are taken against the supposed positions 
which I assigned to the Cottian Caturiges and to the Garoceli. 
He asks (p. 102) why the Caturiges of the Durance could not 
be those of the Cottian league. It should be a sufficient answer 
to say that the district of Chorges (Caturiges) is excluded from 
the Cottian territory by Strabo, who fixes upon Embrun as the 
frontier between the Vocontian and Cottian districts. In the 
Jerusalem Itinerary we find also, relative to Embrun, the words: 
“Inde incipiunt Alpes Cottiz,” i.e. (most probably) “ here begins 
the province of the Alpes Cottiz,” the old Cottian land. Be- 
sides, it is well known that Embrun was the chief town in the 
province of the Maritime Alps. My argument in proof of there 
having been a people called Caturiges in the Upper Maurienne, 
an argument which is exceedingly simple, may be found in my 
treatise, (pp. 165—167). Mr Law hardly touches upon it. He 
also, without the shadow of a reason, fixes the Caturiges of the 
Durance in the valley above Embrun, instead of below. They 
are wanted there for his theory. 

That the Garoceli lived in the Lower Maurienne is also denied 
by Mr Law}, (p. 103). This question is, however, clear enough. 
It appears that the cathedral church of St Jean de Maurienne is 
spoken of in ancient documents as the church of Sanctus Joannes 
Garocellius. The church of Sanctus Joannes Garocellius and 


1 In my quotation from Blaev there _legimus” for ‘‘ appellari legimus.” The 
was an evident misprint of ‘“‘appellatur Critic does not forego this advantage. 





Mm 
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the church of Sanctus Joannes Mauriennensis were thus one and 
the same thing. From this it seems to follow inevitably that, as 
the St John, after whom this church was named, was the Baptist, 
to whom personally the title of Garocellius could not possibly 
be applied, (the bishop of Maurienne is sometimes called “ epi- 
scopus Sancti Joannis Baptiste.” Bouquet, 1. p. 466), therefore 
the word Garocellius must indicate the place where the church 
stood, or St Jean de Maurienne must have been in the Garocel- 
lian country!. This argument Mr Law attempts to invalidate by 
an extraordinary supposition, which, however, he hardly seems to 
put forward as his own. Yet no one else, I believe, has the slight- 
est claim to share the merit of it, or is likely to advance any 
pretensions to such an honour. The Critic’s words are (p. 103): 

“ Now, supposing that some Sanctus Johannes Garocellius 
was once the Christian Bishop of Maurienne, how does that 
indicate the position of Czesar’s Garoceli? We are not even 
told why he was called Garocellius, &c.” 

Such a demand, I am ready to grant, would be perfectly un- 
answerable. I confess at once my inability to tell Mr Law why 
this supposed bishop, or any other personage that never existed, 
should have been called Garocellius. 

Mr Law then proceeds to object to my conclusion that the 
Medulli and Garoceli were probably the same people. I can 
hardly pause to notice the eccentric position which Mr Law 
assigns to the Medulli, the neighbours of the Tricorii and the 
Allobroges. I must therefore content myself with a protest, in 
the name of the Medulli, not only against their expulsion 
from the Lower Maurienne, which Mr Law in his map leaves 
destitute of all inhabitants, but also against their transportation 
to the Arctic regions at the extremity of the Maurienne, amid 
“the sea of glaciers which extends from the Levanna to the 
Roche Melon.” Surely Mr Law might have interpreted more 
mercifully the words, oimep ras iyndordras ¢yovot kopupds. But, to 
return to the subject of the Garoceli, it is not difficult to see 
why they should be identified with the Medulli. We have, in Pliny 
and on the arch of Susa, very complete lists of the Alpine tribes. 
In these lists the name of the Garoceli never appears. They 


1 Ttiscommon, when several church- same person, to attach the name of the 
es in different places are dedicated to the locality to the name of the person. 
Vou. II. March, 1856. 2 
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would therefore probably be identical with another tribe which 
we find must also be placed in the Garocellian country, the Lower 
Maurienne; i. e. they must be identical with the Medulli!. But 
this subject I have canvassed in my treatise, and need not now 
return to it. 

Mr Law, it is evident, is fully sensible how much the argu- 
ment, drawn from the position of the tribes who opposed Cesar, 
is in favour of the Mont Cenis; for we find him (p. 104) reduced 
to the assertion that Czsar’s march need not have been made 
through the territories of any one of the tribes who attempted 
to obstruct his progress; and also driven to make some supposi- 
tions about a “great mountain chief” and a “league,” which 
I shall not attempt to controvert. If any one can believe that 
this potentate, who with his league had escaped the knowledge 
of Cesar, stationed tribes over which his sovereignty did not 
extend, to defend a district which none of them inhabited; if 
this can obtain credence without a reason, all argumentative 
remedies must be ineffectual. I will therefore allow Mr Law to 
dismiss in this satisfactory manner the question of the tribes, 
and will pass on to examine the new ground on which he 
attempts to make a stand for his own route. 

In p. 105 he endeavours to shew that the Ocelum, from 
which Cesar started, was at Usseau in the valley of Fenestrelles, 
and that Cesar consequently could not have crossed the Mont 


1 St Jean de Maurienne, the town  Cottian territory, but was added to it 
of the Garoceli, appears to have been by Augustus, who reduced the Medulli 


certainly in the Cottian land. In Bou- 
quet, Historiens de la France, (ut. 466), 
there is found in an extract from the 
life of St Tygria, relating to the grants 
of Gontran to the church of Maurienne, 
a passage which seems to intimate this 
fact ; and also, perhaps, that the valley 
which we now call the Maurienne, was 
once known as the “Cottian Valley.” 
After noticing the grant of Susa ‘“ee- 
clesiee Mauriennensi,” the writer pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘Concessit autem vallem Cot- 
tianam, in gyrum Mauriane (St Jean 
de Maurienne) structam, et rustes et 
fivam que muris et tectis ecclesi 
ministrarent.” The Maurienne was 


not, however, a part of the original 


and Caturiges. That such an addition 
should have been made renders it pro- 
bable that there was a pass from the 
Maurienne into Italy. I do not know 
on what ground Mr Law extends the 
Centrones into the Maurienne. They 
never formed one of the Cottian tribes, 
though he makes them a part of that 
confederation. He also says, (p. 105), 
that the territory of the Centrones may 
have reached to the Col de Vanoise. 
No doubt it did, as this pass is 
on the ridge between the Tarentaise 
and the Maurienne. But why should 
they have come over it, and taken pos- 
session of a part of the Maurienne 
itself? 
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Cenis; a conclusion which might be just, if Mr Law could only 
prove his point about Ocelum. I have, I think, in the Appendix 
to my treatise, shewn sufliciently clearly that Ocelum must have 
been near Avigliana, (perhaps at Buttigliera), and that its iden- 
tification with Usseau is impossible. I must now notice Mr Law’s 
arguments in favour of this identification, and against the sup- 
position that Ocelum and Scingomagus were on the Susa road}. 

The chief argument against this last supposition is derived 
from “historical probability.” “Susa,” we learn (p. 106), “the 
principal town of the Segusini, was the capital of the great 
Alpine chief Cottius, and of his father before him. They headed 
the confederacy against the encroachments of Rome. This 
surely would be a reason against Czsar’s making his march 
by the Susa road.” Had Mr Law a case in the slightest degree 
tenable, it would be fortunate for him that his own argument 
here is not worth much, as it would tell entirely against him. 
For, as it appears from Strabo and Pliny, and the inscription on 
the arch of Susa, that the Maurienne was first attached to the 
Cottian territory by Augustus, it follows that almost the only 
part of that territory which Czesar would have traversed, if he 
crossed the Mont Cenis, would be the open valley between Susa 
and the plains, where there is not one strong position to defend. 
But if, as Mr Law alleges, he crossed the Mont Genévre from 
Ocelum, he must then, supposing the further Cottian frontier to 
have been at Embrun, where Strabo fixes it, have passed for 
nearly 100 miles through the Cottian territory, whatever might 
have been the position of Ocelum. If the confederation of the 
Cottian tribes then existed, and if Cesar wished to avoid their 
land as much as possible, he must have crossed the Mont Cenis: 
if he wished to go through the heart of the Cottian land, he 
must have crossed the Mont Genévre. “So much” (I am 
quoting Mr Law) “for historical probability.” 

But perhaps it might be urged by the Critic that I have 
no right to suppose the Cottian territory in Czsar’s time to 
have the extent given to it by Strabo. I am quite willing, for 


1 Mr Law says, (p. 104), ‘‘Ocelum man province of Cisalpine Gaul. The 
seems to have a probable connexion connexion between the names is merely 
with the name Garoceli.”. Now Ocelum etymological. See Treatise, notes, pp. 
could not be, at the same time, a town 17S, 187. 
of the Garoceli, and a town in the Ro- 


) 
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argument’s sake, to accept the alternative, and to admit that 


Mr Law’s road then entirely avoided that country. 


In this case, 


the central and lower parts of the province of Susa, districts to- 
gether equal in extent to the county of Huntingdon, would have 
composed the dominions of this great monarch, whose power 
struck terror into the heart of Casar, though accompanied by 
five Roman legions, the future conquerors of Gaul’. 


1 Mr Law says (p. 106) that “‘Pom- 
pey’s march to Spain was undoubtedly 
over the Mont Gentvre.” I wish he 
could prove this, as it is exactly the 
assumption I should wish to make. 
For, although Appian’s description of 
the position of the pass is very vague, 
yet we learn from him, and also from 
Pompey’s own words, ‘‘ Per eas (Alpes) 
iter aliud atque Hannibal, nobis oppor- 
tunius, patefeci,” that Pompey’s pass 
was not the same as Hannibal’s, while 
it may also perhaps be inferred that 
it was a pass not in use before. Now, 
as we know that Hannibal crossed a 
brépBacis 5a Tavpivwy, and as there 
are but two good claimants of such 
a title, the Gentvre and the Cenis, 
it would follow, if the Gentvre were 
excluded, that the Mont Cenis was Han- 
nibal’s pass. I think it is highly proba- 
ble that Pompey crossed the Genévre, 
though I believe he would have ap- 
proached it by the ordinary route 
through the valley of Susa, and not 
by the valley of Fenestrelles and the 
Col de Sestritres. For the route of 
the Genévre is a shorter way to Spain, 
and might therefore be described by 
Pompey as ‘‘nobis opportunius,” than 
the route of the Mont Cenis. It would 
have brought Pompey out into the 
plains about Avignon, the same plains 
in which Hannibal found himself after 
his passage of the Rhone. Thus Pom- 


pey’s route may have been the iter recta 
regione alluded to by Livy, when he 
says of Hannibal, “non recta regione 
iter instituit, sed ad levam in Tricas- 
The existence of this 


tinos flexit.” 





route would probably have been known 
to Livy, though not to Hannibal. 

In p. 106 Mr Law adopts two 
palpably erroneous measurements—104 
miles from Embrun to Ad Fines, and 33 
miles from Susa to Ad Fines, (See 
Treatise, note, p. 128.) His “confident 
assertion” that the Doria of Strabo is 
the Dora Baltea, and his opinion that 
the Po of Strabo is the Orco, I might 
leave to the reader's own judgment. 
Strabo, who was acquainted with Poly- 
bius’ writings, could hardly have held 
so absurd an opinion about the Po. (See 
Polyb. 11. xiv. 8, xvi. 6.) How any road 
from Placentia to Ocelum could have 
run, wholly or partially, along the 
banks of either the Orco or the Dora 
Baltea, is a matter utterly beyond my 
powers of conception. ‘‘ Mr Ellis’s ima- 
gination, always fertile,” 
pletely at fault. Strabo’s words are, 
according to the text of Kramer: 
vrép dé TNaxevrias él ev rods 8pous 
Ths Korriov ys Tikwov év Tpidkovra é& 
pidlos modus Kal ducvunos 6 mapappéwv 
morauos, cuuBdd\dr\wv TG IIddw, kai Kra- 
oridiov kal AdpOwy Kai’ Axovacrarié\Xan 
puxpov év trapbdw. 2% 5° evOeia els "Qeedov 
mapa Tov Ildéov kal rov Aovplay rorapsr, 
Bapadpwins 7 mod}, wrelovs Kal &ddXovs 
éxovea torapovs (dv kal tov Apoverriay), 
pirtew éori rep [éxardv] é&jxovra, év- 


is here com- 


Tedbev 5é j5n Ta “AXmia Spy Kal } KeAreK?}. 
(With respect to the insertion of éxa- 
tév, in which Mr Law detects a conspi- 
racy against the Dora Baltea, Kramer 
observes :—‘‘éxardv om. codd. edd.: 
addidi ex du Theil coni., qui collatis 
itinerariis hoc esse intervallum ostendit 
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With respect to Scingomagus Mr Law observes (p. 107) that 
D’Anville found a little place called Scinguin above (qu. below?) 
the Col de Sestriéres, which he notices as resembling Scingo- 
magus. Ihave no doubt that Mr Law derived this from what 
appeared to him good authority: nevertheless, I cannot say that 
I have much belief in this Scinguin. D’Anville, in his Ancienne 
Gaule, identifies Scingomagus with a place called Chamlat de 
In Cramer’s map of Ancient Italy I also find this place 
called Siguin, not Scinguin. In addition to this, I looked over 
several modern maps for the place, but found it only in one 
(Bourcet’s), where its name was written Chanlas Seguin. How- 
ever, whether it be called Chamlat de Siguin, Seguin, or Scinguin, 
is of little importance. All such names, as well as Segusio and 
Scingomagus, would probably be derived from the Segovii or Segu- 
sini, the tribes who anciently possessed these parts'. This Siguin 


Siguin. 


in nott. ad Imp. Par.”) The distance 
of Ocelum 
miles ; from ;Pavia, 109. 
to Mr Law, Strabo, in his journey 
from Placentia to Ocelum along the Po, 
does not go through the whole route, 
but “ pulls up on his arrival at the Dora 
Baltea,” never following the banks of 
The Critic has before 


from Placentia is 145 


According 


any Dora at all. 
explained the words, rapa Tov rorapév, 
without being much restrained by their 
meaning ; but in this interpretation of 
mapa Tov Aoupiay rorapudv his emancipa- 
tion is complete. It is clear from Strabo 
that Ocelum lay at some distance from 
the Po, upon the banks of a river Dora; 
and it is also clear that this Dora must be 
the Dora Susina, as Ocelum was on the 
Cottian frontier. The Apoveyria of Strabo 
would be the Dora Baltea. 

1 I noticed in my treatise (p. 188) 
the probable connexion between Scingo- 
Law, 
whose mode of reproducing compari- 


magus and the Secusini. Mr 


sons of names is not without ingenuity, 
converts this (p. 110) into a parallel 
He finds 


himself also able, on the same page, to 


between Scingo and Segusio. 


remind me that the names Segusio and 
Scingomagus both occur in Pliny, and 
must therefore belong to different places. 


He has not, however, been so ready to 
remind me (or any one else) that Pliny 
has borrowed the passage relating to 
Scingomagus from the geographer Arte- 
midorus (flor. B.C. 100), and has re- 
tained the old Greek name which he 
found there. For Scingomagus (Z«cy- 
vyoudyos) is a Greek, not a Latin name. 
Pliny’s words (II. 108) are: ‘* Alpes us- 
que ad Scingomagum vicum DXvIIII.” 
They form part of an itinerary from 
India to Gades. Segusio is mentioned, 
1.17. The words of Artemidorus, as 
preserved by Agathemerus, (lib. I. cap. 
4) are: dd ‘Pawns éml ras”AXres Ews 
Leyyoudyou Kwuns, brs tats “A\recw 
ovens, orddia SpvB’. According to Mr 
Law, this xéun, bd rats”AXreow otca, 
stood almost on the.summit of the Col 
de Sestritres, a most eligible position 
certainly for a vicus or xépn, though 
lower situationsare now preferred. Here, 
just as the traveller had begun to de- 
scend from his highest pass, his ascent 
But then this 
ce He 
(Pliny) is not dealing with roads. He 


of the Alps commenced. 
traveller was no ordinary man, 


is going from one end of the world to 
the other in a few strides.” In this case, 
as a stride of 519 miles from Rome 
would have extended to Lyons instead 
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would be less than five Roman miles from Cesanne (Gesdao), and 
consequently less than 50 from Embrun. Scingomagus, we know, 


of Chamlat de Siguin, we must infir 
that, with a traveller’s licence, he has 
exaggerated by one-third the length of 
the step he actually took ; though there 
will be no difficulty if we suppose ‘‘ via” 
to mean a route for common travellers, 
not for those who take strides of 500 
miles at a time. Rome to Tortona(Itjn.), 
399 miles. (The Berlin ed. (1848) gives 
409, taking the distance from Genoa to 
Libarna at 36, and from Libarna to Tor- 
tona at 35 miles. But, as the modern 
distance from Genoa to Tortona is 34 
Piedmontese = 57 Roman miles, one of 
the various readings, 26 for 36, or 25 
for 35, should probably be preferred). 
Tortona to Casale (Carbantia), 224 Pied. 
= 37 Rom. miles. Casale to Turin 
(Itin.), 50 miles. Otherwise, taking 
the road by Asti, Tortona to Turin, 
46} Pied. = 77 Rom. miles. Turin to 
Susa (Itin.), 40 miles. Total distance 
from Rome to Susa, by Casale, 399 + 
37 +50 + 40=526 miles; by Asti, 
399 +77+40=516 miles. Either dis- 
tance varies little from 519 miles. Strabo 
speaks of the Alps as beginning at Oce- 
lum, not at Scingomagus. The mount- 
ains are, in fact, entered near Avigliana, 
At Susa the broad flat valley terminates, 
and the ascent begins. 

The next measurement given in the 
itinerary transcribed by Pliny is from 
Scingomagus to Llliberis, from the Alps 
to the Pyrenees. Here the MSS. give 
three readings: 456, 466, and 556 miles. 
Comparing these together, the first seems 
the reading to be preferred. Now the 
distance by the Mont Genévre from 
Scingomagus to Tarascon or Beaucaire 
is, according to the estimate of Strabo, 
which is corroborated by the Itineraries, 
234 miles. From Beaucaire to Nimes 
the distance (Peut. Tab.) is 15 miles. 
From Nimes to Narbonne there are five 
distances given : Strabo, 88 miles; Ant. 
Itin., 87 miles, and gt miles; Jerus. 


Itin., 93 miles; Peut. Tab., ror miles. 
The straight distance is 88 miles. From 
Narbonne to Ruscino the distance (Ant. 
Itin.) is 40 miles: thence to Lliberis, 
now Elne, (Peut. Tab.) 7 miles. The 
straight distance from Narbonne to Elne 
is 45 miles. Consequently, taking the 
longest measurement between Nimes and 
Narbonne, the distance from Scingoma- 
gus to Illiberis by the Mont Genévre is 
234415 +1014 40+ 7 = 397 miles, or 59 
miles less than the lowest of the three 
readings of Pliny, 456 miles, This road 
then, it would appear, did not pass over 
the Mont Gentvre, but followed the more 
ancient course by the Mont Cenis, which 
is about 60 miles longer (Susa to Le 
Cheylas (Z'reatise) 1083 miles ; Valence, 
129 kil. = 875 miles; Tarascon, 148 
kil. = 100 miles; Elne, 153, 155, or 
163 miles, taking in turn each of the 
three allowable measurements between 
Nimes and Narbonne, of which the 
highest seems the least correct. Total 
distance from Susa to Elne (Scingoma- 
gus to Illiberis) by the Little Mont 
Cenis, 449, 481, or 459 miles, very close 
approximations tothe 456 miles of Pliny). 
This result might have been anticipated, 
as we are probably dealing here with the 
most ancient road over the Cottian Alps, 
the route of Hannibal, not of Pompey. 
Polybius’ approximate estimate of the 
length of Hannibal’s march from Em- 
porium to the commencement of the 
Taurine plain (Avigliana), 1600 + 1400 
+ 1200 = 4200 stadia = 525 miles, will 
exceed by about the right quantity the 
456 miles between Susa and Elne. The 
“striding” distance between these two 
places is very nearly 300 miles; between 
Chamlat de Siguin and Elne about 280. 
But this theory of ‘‘strides”, it must be 
evident, is perfectly absurd. It is also 


a useless absurdity. For it was devised 
by Mr Law, because he feared it might 
be said that Pliny, in this notice about 
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was 71 or 72 miles from Embrun, and therefore could not have 
been near Chamlat de Siguin, any more than Ocelum, 99 miles 
from Embrun, could have been near Usseau, which is not more 


than 70. 


In short, there is not any reason for supposing that 


these ancient places lay anywhere on the route of the Col de 
Sestritres and the valley of Fenestrelles, a hasty conclusion on 
which the theory of an ancient road following such a course has 
been raised, and even acquired general belief }. 


Scingomagus, “would naturally be re- 
ferring to some place in the great Im- 
perial Road.” The Critic’s alarm was 
groundless, Artemidorus must have 
been dead many years before the Re- 
public expired. 

1 Mr Law has, however, (p.107), one 
grand argument to overthrow all the 
conclusions drawn from these distances. 
These 99 miles ought, it appears, to be 
“im 


order to read 99 miles, you are obliged 


99 stades, equal to 122 miles. 


to convert stades into miles; that is, you 
must read d\X\a Tecaira for &\dot Too- 
otra, which appears in every manu- 
script.” I will give here the whole 
passage in Strabo, following the text of 
Kramer : 

Kara 6é€ rip érépay oddv ri bia 
Ovoxovriwy kal THs Korriov péxpe perv 
Otyépvov kai Tapotcxwvos xowi 650s 7 
awd Neuat’cou, évret0ey 5 émi pév rods 
Ovoxovriwy Spous kal Ti dpxhy Tis ava- 
Bdcews Trav “AXrewy 5a Apovevria Kal 
KaBadNiwvos witia €&jKovtTa Tpla* 
madw 5° évreidey eri rods érépous dpous 
T&v Ovoxovriwy mpds Thy Korriov widia 
*els* én’ ’EB- 
podovvoy kwunv’ eit’ XX TOcadTAa 


éxarov évos 6éovta 


bua Bpvyavriov kouns Kal VKeyyoudyou 
kal rhs trav “AXrewy vrephécews én 
*OQxedov, TO mépas THs Korriov yijs* Kal 
H amo UKevyyouayou 5é 75n ’IranXia Néve- 
ta* éore 5¢ évOdvie emi "QxeXov pidca 
elxoot OxTW. (elkoor éxrd edd.) 

Now it will be seen here that there 
is not the slightest mention of stades, 
nothing but miles. The change of &)\)ox 
into abso- 


Kra 


TogoUTOL G\X\a Tocaira is 


lutely required to make sense. 





mer’s note on the subject is: ‘ doe 
rocodro codd, edd., quod qui ferri pos- 
The German editor 
was not aware how extremely tolerant 
However, 


sit non video.” 


criticism can sometimes be. 
as Mr Law wishes to read stades instead 
of miles for the sake of proving that 
Ocelum was identical with Usseau in 
the valley of Fenestrelles, let us accept 
his premises. Ocelum then must have 
been at a distance of 99 stades = 123 
Roman miles above Embrun, i.e. about 
one-third of the distance between Em- 
brun and Briangon, and about 55 miles 
from Usseau. Some interesting corolla- 
ries might be drawn from this geogra- 
phical discovery. Two may suffice. 
The Vocontian frontier being at Em- 
brun according to Strabo, Cesar, who 
started from Ocelum, would have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing by great dili- 
gence, in no more than seven days, 
a march of 123 Roman miles ; an achieve- 
ment which he has thought worthy of 
record in his Commentaries. Scingo- 
magus also, where Italy began, being 
28 miles from Ocelum, would 
be at a distance of —15 miles from 


27 or 


Embrun, and would nearly coincide with 
Caturiges, now Chorges near Gap. 

It will be found, by the aid of the 
Itinerartes, that the distance between 
Tarascon and Embrun given by Strabo 
(63 + 99 = 162 miles) is extremely accu- 
rate. We must consequently conclude 
that there is the same accuracy with 
respect to the distance between Embrun 
and Ocelum. 


The truth of my conditions for the 
of the site of Ocelum 


determination 


ii 
{ 
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After remarking, (p. 110), “On Ocelum was hinged Mr Ellis’s 


last proof of Cesar’s march. 


It falls with the rest;” an asser- 


tion about equal in correctness to that which follows, and is so 
remarkably consistent with the ill-fated “historical probability” 
argument, that “ Caesar was resisted by a body of the Cottian 
confederation,” (ante, p. 19), Mr Law proceeds to say, (p. 111): 
“Mr Ellis, in his Cenis route, struggles with two difficulties, one 
on the distance performed in seven days, the other on the transit 


through the Vocontii.” 


There is no difficulty in either case. 


If the short road between St Jean de Maurienne and Grenoble 
had been taken by Ceesar!, the whole distance between Butti- 


They were 
*Ocelum 


must now be apparent. 
these. (Treatise, p. 187.) 
stood in the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
on the frontier of the Cottian land, at 
the foot of the Alps, on the banks of 
the Dora Susina, and (at) a distance 
of 99 miles from Embrun.” Buttigliera 
satisfies all these conditions; Usseau 
not one. Room could hardly be found 
for the Cottian tribes without assigning 
to them the whole of the valley of Fen- 
estrelles, i.e. of the Clusone, which ex- 
tends to the commencement of the plains 
at Pignerol. 

1 [named erroneously in my treatise 
one of the passes which this road crosses. 
The ‘‘Col du Glandon” should have been 
the ‘Col de la Croix-de-fer.” I fol- 
lowed this road from the Graisivaudan 
to St Jean de Maurienne, in the sum- 
mer of 1854. The distance was, as well 
as I could judge, very nearly what I 
had conjectured it to be. Neither the 
Col de la Coche nor the Col de la 
Croix-de-fer present any difficulty. The 
route is still a good deal frequented ; it 
leaves the Graisivaudan at Villard Bonot. 
In old maps, before the modern car- 
riage-roads were completed, the promi- 
nence of the ‘‘ Pas de la Coche” is very 
remarkable, 
measurement of the heights of these 
A scale of heights on the 
staircase of the University Library at 


I have seen no recent 
two passes. 


Cambridge gives the height of the Col 
de la Coche at a little less than 6,400 


English feet, and that of the Col de la 
Croix-de-fer at 7,500. 

It may be said that it is objection- 
able to carry Czesar over three passes. 
Mr Law, even by his very circuitous 
route, does just the same, making him 
cross the Col de and the 
Mont Gentvre, and the pass called the 


Sestritres 


Col de St Guigues (Bourcet, Raymond), 
between Gap and the valley of the 
Drac. In this last case, however, Mr 
Law says (p. 93) “ perhaps there is ne 
mountain ;” a supposition which is 
plainly impossible. All Alpine valleys 
are divided from one another, as every 
one must know, by ranges of mountains. 
The Col de St Guigues is, however, a 
low pass. 

It may also be ol:jected, that the 
route of the Coche is found neither in 
the Itineraries nor in the Peutingerian 
Table. 
approach to the only other pass noticed 
by Cesar, the Great St Bernard, is 
precisely in the same situation as the 
Mont Cenis. For the road to Martigny 
(Octodurus), as given in the Itineraries 
and the Tuble, runs along the north 
side of the Lake of Geneva i.e. ‘ per 
Helvetios.” 
from Czsar’s own account (Bell. Gall. 
Ill. i-vi.) that the route to Octodurus, 
from the country of the Allobroges, lay 
“per Nantuates ;” i.e. 


It may be answered that the 


But it seems quite plain 


through the 


northern provinces of Savoy. Remains 


of a Roman road leading from the valley 
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gliera and Grenoble might have been performed in seven days 
by marches of 20 Roman (rather more than 18 English) miles 
a day; no extravagant allowance for forced marches, even 
though the hostile Gauls had to be driven off by the way. 
Czesar would have returned from Italy, as he went, “ magnis 
itineribus!.” 

“The transit through the Vocontii” is merely an assertion 
of Mr Law’s. It appears first in p. 102, where Cesar is made 
to state that he went through the Vocontii into the Allobroges. 
Ceesar’s words do not amount to this. He says: “in fines 
Vocontiorum ulterioris provincia die septimo pervenit: inde 
in Allobrogum fines, ab Allobrogibus in Segusianos exercitum 
Here the body of the country of the Vocontii is not 
mentioned, nor necessarily implied, but merely its “fines.” This 
expression, unless vaguely taken, which we have here no reason 
for doing, though such a usage is common, means no more than 
“frontier.” The word inde in “inde in Allobrogum fines” is, if 
it refer to place and not to time, grammatically equivalent to 


ducit.” 


ab iisdem finibus Vocontiorum. Now the Isére would have sepa- 
rated the Vocontii from the Allobroges: their territories were 
conterminous nowhere else. Czsar’s words will consequently 
imply this: that he arrived in a week at the Vocontian frontier on 
the south bank of the Isére, and then crossed the river to the 


north bank*. Mr Law contravenes with some energy (p. 112) 


kitchen furniture, the instruments of 
fortification, and the provision of many 
Under this weight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, 


of the Arve towards Martigny have been 
found near Passy, and elsewhere. (Ber- 
tolotti, Lett. XXVIII.) 

1 Mr Law appears to entertain no 


days. 
very exalted opinion of the powers of they were trained by a regular step to 
the Roman soldier, nor of the alacrity advance, in about six hours, near twenty 


of Ceesar’s legions in the movements of miles. On the appearance of an enemy, 


war. Gibbon’s estimate, if we may judge they threw aside their baggage, and by 


by his account of the Imperial armies, easy and rapid evolutions converted the 
column of march into an order of battle.” 

2 Mr Law makes Cesar enter the 
Vocontian territory near Gap. The 


distance of Gap from Embrun was 28 


is considerably higher, and perhaps more 
just. Nor, if we may venture to trust 
the historian rather than the critic, 


would the legions have been so greatly 





embarrassed in the course of a week’s 
march by any ‘‘commissariat” difficul- 
ties. Gibbon says, (chap. I.) : 
*<Besides their arms, which the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an en- 
cumbrance, they were laden with their 


Roman miles; of Embrun from Ocelum, 
99; total, from Gap to Ocelum, 127 
miles. This is not much less than my 
136 miles, which Mr Law exclaims 
against as so extravagant a distance for 
a week’s march. 
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the supposition that the south bank of the Isére at Grenoble 
may have been Vocontian. Yet, if he makes Caesar cross the 
Isére at Grenoble, as he appears to do (p. 102), and asserts, as 
he does (p. 110), that Casar passed directly from the country 
of the Vocontii into that of the Allobroges, I do not see how 
he is to avoid admitting what he disputes at p. 112. Indeed, 
as he brings Cesar into the Vocontian territory near Gap, he 
must consider the right bank of the Drac, where the road to 
Grenoble runs, to have been in the possession of that people. 
In short, if Czasar crossed the Isére at Grenoble, then the 
south bank of the Isére there must have been Vocontian. If 
it were not Vocontian, but Tricorian, then Czesar must have 
crossed the Drac before he passed the Isére. In either case, 
the “fines Vocontiorum” would have been near Grenoble, which 
may fairly be taken to represent the termination of the seven 
days’ march!, 

I have now arrived at the last question to be considered, 
the identity with the Little Mont Cenis of a certain pass spoken 
of by Strabo. Mr Law, however, denies that any pass at all 
is spoken of. He gives, in support of his denial, a translation 
of the passage of Strabo to which I referred as containing the 
mention of the supposed pass. From this translation 1 have 
taken the following words (p. 114): 

“Beyond the Vocontii are the Siconii and the Tricorii, and 
beyond these the Medulli occupy the highest summits, the 
direct height of which is, they say, 100 stadia in ascent, and 
the same again in descent to the bounds of Italy. (Mera de 
Otoxovrious "Ikdviot (OF Scxdvioc) kai Tpixdpioe kat pet avrods MedovdAou, 
oimep tas bWndoratas Exovot Kopupds’ to yodv dpOiw@raroy aitay vos 
oradiov éxatdv exew aci riv dvdBucw, KavOevde? (OF KdvredOev) maduw Tip 
émi rovs dpouvs trois tis "Iradias xata8aow).... The Medulli lie the 
furthest from the confluence of the Isére with the Rhone: and 
on the other side of the mountain range spoken of, which slopes 
towards Italy, dwell the Taurini, a Ligurian nation, and other 
Ligurians: and of these is the land called the land of Ideonnus, 


1 The Drac formerly traversed a part 
of the ground on which Grenoble stands. 
Pilot, Hist. Gren. p. 260. 

2 This word, which must refer to a 
locality, not a measurement, and also 


the context generally, plainly shew the 
meaning to be attached to the expres- 
sion ‘‘dp@wrarov vos.” It is the high- 
est part or crest of the ridge that isalluded 
to, not its perpendicular elevation. 
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and that of Cottius. Beyond these and the Po are the Salassi, 
&c.” 

Now we have here a particular range of the Alps spoken of, 
the identification of which must be our first object. On one 
side of it lay the Taurine country and the land of Ideonnus 
and Cottius. Ideonnus I suppose to be the same as Donnus, 
the father of Cottius, This latter district, at the time alluded 
to, would have comprised the valley of Susa and other valleys 
to the south and west. The Taurine country extended eastward 
from the Cottian territory far into the plains of Italy. On the 
other side of the ridge were the Medulli, who dwelt in the 
Maurienne, though probably only in the lower part. These are 
ample data for the determination of the ridge spoken of. It 
must be that part of the main chain of the Alps which divides 
the Maurienne from Italy. On the south side of this chain, Strabo 
mentions a point which he designates as “the bounds of Italy.” 
This locality we know, from the Jerusalem Itinerary, to have 
been the city of Susa. From the valley of the Are then, (the 
Maurienne), there was an ascent (dvaBacis) of 100 stadia to the 
crest of the main chain of the Alps, and from this crest to 
Susa there was a descent (xatdBacis) also of 100 stadia. Now 
it seems to me that, when we hear of ascending from one side 
of the Alps, and descending on the other, it requires no “ fertile 


? 


imagination,” nor anything beyond the most ordinary common 
sense, to conclude that some pass must have been crossed. 
Such, however, is not the opinion of Mr Law. “Alas! there is 
just this misfortune, that in the passage relied on Strabo does 
not speak of any Pass at all.” (p. 113.) “In all this, which 
I have quoted continuously, no pass is spoken of: no route for 
travelling from one part of a country to another!.” This direct 
contradiction may render it necessary to examine a little into 
the question. 

It is obvious that it is the force of the words dvaBacis and 
xaraBaots that is in dispute. These therefore Mr Law attacks, 
though not directly, and lays down the following canon, aimed at 

1 Probably, therefore, that which Mr Law could doubtless explain to us. 
Xenophon describes as an ‘‘ Anabasis,” We have been previously informed that 


was accomplished without any travel- Pliny ‘‘is not dealing with roads” when 
‘‘via” and ‘‘iter 
transported from Sardis to Cunaxa by  terrenum.” It seems difficult to per- 


some other means, the nature of which suade Mr Law in this matter 


ling whatever. The army of Cyrus was he uses the words 
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these two words, declaratory of the terms which it was necessary 
for Strabo to use to define a pass. “ There are no terms like 
636s, Or timépOeors, which Strabo employs on such occasions.” 
(p. 115.) The words dvd8azis and xaraBacrs then, according to the 
Critic, cannot be used by Strabo to indicate a pass. This is the 
issue which has to be tried. 

Now how would Mr Law explain, according to his canon, 
the terms avaBacrs and xara8acis in the following quotation from 
Polybius’ account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps? I assume, 
by the way, that Mr Law will allow that Hannibal did actually 
cross the Alps. Even his versatility of opinion must have limits. 

Th & emaipiov avatevéas, evnpyero ris kataBdacews ev 7 Todepins 
fev ov re mepteruxe, mAnv Tov AdOpa KaxoroovvT@v!’ tnd S€ Tav Térov 
kal tis xudvos, ov moAA@ eizovras améBade Tay Kata THy avaBacuv 
POapevrwv. ovens yap orevis Kat Katwpepois tHS KataBdoews, K.T.A. 

But perhaps Mr Law will say, This is a passage from Poly- 
bius and not from Strabo. Very well. How does he interpret 
the word dvaSdcews in the passage cited from Strabo, ante, p. 23? 
Besides, whatever be the force of dvdSacts and xaraBacis, they 
must together, when applied to different sides of a chain of 
mountains, be equivalent to a imépSacis of that chain. ‘YmépSacis 
therefore, ought not in Strabo, according to Mr Law, to signify 
a pass. Indeed, it is not one of the two terms mentioned in his 
canon. Yet what other meaning but “ passes” can be affixed to 
imepBaces in the following well-known passage of Strabo ? 

Térrapas & trepBdces dvopater pdvovr dia Avyiov pev thy eyyota tO 
Tuppyvex@ medayer cita tiv dia Tavpiver, iv ‘AvviBas dujdOev- eita tiv did 


- 7 2 
SadacuGy: rerdprnv Se, tHv Sia “Parra: dmacas kpnpvedes *. 


1 It is only from these words, out that the Salassi were Gauls? It is 
*‘\d0pa KaxorowtvTwy,” that we learn generally considered that they were Li- 


how the mountaineers on the Italian 
side of the Alps were affected to Han- 
nibal. These mountaineers, according 
to Mr Law, were the Salassi. It might 
consequently be presumed that it is from 
these two words that he concludes (p. 
56), that “the Salassians, like other 
Gauls, sympathised in the object of 
Hannibal’s expedition.” It must be 
confessed, however, that they had rather 
an objectionable mode of exhibiting their 
sympathy. But how did Mr Law find 


gurians, like the Taurini (Malden’s Rome, 
p- 64). Polybius (i. xvii.) gives us 
what seems a complete list of the Gallic 
nations in Italy. There is no mention 
made in it of the Salassi; which would 
hardly have been the case had they been 
of Gallic blood, since even Celto-Ligu- 
rians, such as the Levi and Libui, are 
included among the Cisalpine Gauls. 

2 Mr Law, forgetting in the second 
paragraph of p. 115 the canon he had 
laid down in the first, does not dispute 
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But it must be unnecessary to pursue this question any 


farther. 


Searcely any one can have the slightest doubt about 
the force of the words dvd8aci1s and xaraBacrs. 


Nor, even if we 


had words of less precision, could there be much hesitation 


about Strabo’s meaning. 


For it is clear that the two measure- 


ments, each of a hundred stadia, can only refer to one of two 


things; height, or distance. 


Now, if height had been intended, 


there would only have been a single “hundred stadia” given. It 
is also well known that the highest of the Alps is only twenty- 


six stadia in elevation, even above the level of the sea. 


No 


peaks four times as high as Mont Blane have as yet been 


observed, at least by the generality of investigators. 


It is thus 


self-evident, in spite of Mr Law’s “loftiest Alps and reputed 
heights,” that they are two distances which are given by Strabo!: 
the one, the distance from the valley of the Are to the crest of 
the ridge, and the other, the distance from the crest of the ridge 


down to Susa. 
of the Little Mont Cenis?. 


These distances are in aceordance with the pass 


I need not examine Mr Law’s observations about the “ great 


lake.” 


some much smaller lake. 
That it has disappeared. 


(3) That it never existed at all. 
Of these, the first is the only admis- 


One of four opinions concerning it must be adopted. 
(1) That it was the lake on the Mont Cenis. 


(2) That it was 
(4) 


sible opinion. There are also (p. 116) some critical observations 


that dmwepBdoes here means “ passes.” 
He only attempts to get rid of the words 
‘qv ’AvviBas 5:A\0ev,” which he says, 
and correctly so, are wanting in one of 
the most esteemed manuscripts. As, 
however, the words are found in five 
manuscripts, also of the first class, as 
well as in those of secondary authority, 
there can be no doubt of their genuine- 
ness. It is, besides, very improbable 
that Polybius, when noticing the passes 
with which he was acquainted, should 
not have mentioned Hannibal's name in 
connexion with the pass which he cross- 
ed. That some one else should have 
put in these words, when Polybius had 
omitted them, is equally improbable. 
But then Mr Law says: ‘These words 
of Strabo are quite without value for 
interpreting Polybius.” He seems to 


forget that the words belong to Poly- 
bius rather than to Strabo. The pass- 
age is, however, at the same time, quite 
conclusive as to the meaning which 
Strabo attached to the word brepBdces. 

1 Cf. Plin. 1. 65. 

2 There is another pass, besides the 
Little Mont Cenis, which would satisfy 
these conditions of distance. It is called 
the Col de Clairée, and leads, like the 
Little Mont Cenis, from Bramans to 
Susa. No one has, I think, ever sug- 
gested this pass as the route of Hanni- 
bal, although the fine view which it 
commands of the plains of Italy has 
been noticed. One great objection to 
its acceptance would be, that the road 
to it from Bramans passes almost close 
to the Col of the Little Mont Cenis, a 
lower and an easier pass, 
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about “nailing” a pass, which it is equally unnecessary to 
touch upon. 

I have now gone through Mr Law’s Criticism, which professes 
to be founded on a careful examination of my theory. “I weighed 
its merits,” says Mr Law (p. vi.), “and sifted it as well as I 
could, under the circumstances.” Having seen the results of this 
“full and fair scrutiny,” a scrutiny so searching as to elicit from my 
treatise what was nowhere to be found in it, the reader may be 
left to form his own opinion as to how far the Critic establishes 
the theory he himself supports, that of the Little St Bernard, or 
invalidates that which I have advocated, the theory of the Little 
Mont Cenis. Mr Law, indeed, does not profess to undertake 
a complete vindication of the Little St Bernard; but he has, 
I think, gone into its defence to a sufficient extent to make it 
perfectly clear that his position is untenable. It must also be 
remembered that the cause of the Little St Bernard has been 
already upheld by two excellent supporters, M. Deluc and the 
author of the Oxford Dissertation. And yet Mr Law, while in 
his preface justly acknowledging their works as “ very able and 
full of merit,” is obliged to confess that the case of the Little St 
Bernard has not been satisfactorily made out}. It is, however, 
not easy to conceive how, after what has been said by those 
two writers, and what has been urged by Mr Law on the same 
side of the question, anything of importance can yet remain to 
be done. Nor is it difficult to see why, although erroneous, such 
a theory should have been held by able men. The order in 
which the investigation was pursued left the most decisive 
points to be considered last of all, and: caused their importance 
to be overlooked in favour of a theory already formed. If, 
instead of beginning by endeavouring to trace Hannibal’s route 
through the Transalpine valleys to the summit of the Alps, the 


1 “There is no subject in which 
false doctrine has been so successful and 
so enduring. To this day Truth has 
not gained the station that is due to 
her. The work of M. de Luc and the 
Oxford Dissertation are very able and 
full of merit. But even these are open 
to some correction and improvement: 
all is not right; and much of what is 
right is not adequately enforced. Many 
combatants too have arisen since those 


were written: and of these not one is on 
the side of Truth.” (Preface, p. vi.) I fear 
it cannot be said of this Truth: Magna 
est Veritas, et prevalebit. The confede- 
racy of the ancients in support of Error 
is unhappily much too strong. Yet 
all is not irreparably lost. The ad- 
versaries of Truth may still be over- 
thrown. There is a great Critic who 
says: ‘I would face them all, if I had 


time.” 
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investigators had first determined by what Cisalpine valleys it 
was possible for him to have descended into Italy, the valley of 
Aosta would have been at once eliminated, and all the passes 
leading into it excluded. For, from any one of these passes, it 
was not possible that Hannibal could have seen the smallest 
portion of the plains of Italy, or have descended into those 
plains in the time allowed by Polybius. It was also evident at 
a glance, from the same author, that the descent must have 
been made either into the country of the Taurini or the Insubres!, 
and certainly not through the country of the Salassi into that 
of the Libui. 
plified. 
valley of Aosta, it would almost immediately follow that he 
could not have ascended through any valley north of the Mauri- 


The question would thus have been much sim- 
For, if Hannibal could not have descended through the 


enne; the only pass from the Tarentaise not leading into the 
valley of Aosta, the Col de Galése, being rendered inadmissible 
by its difficulty, and the Simplon by innumerable improbabilities. 
Again, it was quite certain that Hannibal must have followed up 
either the Rhone or the Isére for a length of about 800 stadia 
from their confluence before he began the ascent of the Alps. 
In neither case could he have struck off from the Isére at 
Grenoble to cross the Genévre or any more southern pass, while 
either route might have been taken for the Maurienne. Hannibal 
consequently could not have ascended to the summit of the 
Alps by any valley south of the Maurienne. Therefore, as it 
was previously known that he could not have followed any valley 
north of the Maurienne, it would have appeared, merely from 
points plainly incontrovertible, and without touching upon any 
doubtful or complicated part of the subject, that Hannibal must 
have gained the summit of the Alps through the Maurienne, and 








1 T can hardly imagine how any one, 
whose perusal of Polybius had extended 
to cap. LX., could suppose an alternative 
to be possible in this case. Ihave, how- 
ever, admitted such a possibility out of 
compliment to Mr Law, who in the mat- 
ter of the Insubres ‘stands on the plain 
words of Polybius”; an attitude not al- 
ways attempted by him, as we perceived 
on coming to the plain words, évéeKvi- 
fevos adrots Ta mepl rov Iiddov media. 
Nor does his position seem very firm on 


the present occasion; though perhaps 
he may be able to explain the appa- 
rently inexplicable process, by which 
Hannibal, after leaving the Alps behind 
him, and marching into the Insubrian or 
Milanese plain, found himself at the 
very roots (im atriv Thy mapwpear) 
of the Taurine (i.e. Cottian) Alps; 
and also how it happened that Hanni- 
bal had previously joined the Insu- 
bres without effecting a junction with 


them. 
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thus, in all probability, have descended into Italy from the 
Mont Cenis?. 


I find I have overlooked (Criticism, p. viii.) two alterations 
which are given as Corrigenda, an appellation they fully deserve 
in its most accurate sense. The first of them is this: 

P. 11, line 1—after “ not near it,” insert “The narrative had 
before announced in planum descensum; with an argument to 
make that plain Taurinian, and to shew Hannibal as deductus in 
Taurinos.” 

Livy’s words are, (L. Cincius Alimentus being the hearer 
implied in “audisse”): “ex ipso autem audisse Hannibale, post- 
quam Rhodanum transierit, triginta sex millia hominum ingen- 
temque numerum equorum et aliorum jumentorum amisisse, 
Taurinis, que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam degressum.” 
Hannibal told his prisoner, the historian Cincius Alimentus, that 


he came down into Italy among the Taurini. By Mr Law’s 
correction, however, this statement of Hannibal’s is converted 
into a conclusion of Livy’s. The premises of Livy’s argument 
become a result dependent on those very premises. (See 


1 Mr Law has subjoined to his Criti- 
cism some observations on an hypothesis 
of M. Replat of Annecy relative to the 
passage of Hannibal. The route of the 
Carthaginians, according to M. Replat, 
lay up the left bank of the Isére as far 
as Pont Charra, a place situated on the 
Brédaz between Le Cheylas and Mont- 
mélian; thence through the gorge of 
the Brédaz into the valley of La Ro- 
chette, and up the Val Istre again as 
far as L’H6pital; thence by the Val 
Beaufort and over the Col du Bon- 
homme (qu. the Cormel de Roselant?) 
to Chapiu, and over the Col de la Seigne 
into the valley of Aosta. This theory 
would have one advantage over that of 
the Little St Bernard, of which it may 
be considered as a modification. The 
distance from Pont Charra to Ivrea by 
the Val Beaufort would be very nearly 

150 Roman miles (1200 stadia), the dis- 
tance allowed by Polybius for the pass- 
age of the Alps. The distance from 
Yenne to Ivrea by the Mont du Chat 


and the Little St Bernard is found from 
the Itineraries to be 180 Roman miles. 
The Aevxdretpov dxupdv of Polybius is, 
according to M. Replat’s theory, Mont 
Blane. This appears to me as improba- 
ble as that it should have been the so- 
called Roche Blanche, although the im- 
probability would not entirely rest on the 
same grounds. For the Roche Blanche is 
almost at once disqualified by its insig- 
nificance, so disappointing to all who 
may here anticipate from the Alps any- 
thing commensurate with such objects. 
** Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus.” Mont Blane certainly is not 
liable to this objection, though I think 
there are others equally strong against 
its adoption. But I must not stay to 
examine M. Replat’s theory: indeed, 
as my only knowledge of it is derived 
from Mr Law’s notice, I should not be 
justified in criticising it in detail. As, 
however, it brings Hannibal into Italy 
by the valley of Aosta, I conceive that 
it must at once fall to the ground. 
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ante, p. 4.) For Livy never brings forward “an argument to 
prove the plain Taurinian, and to shew Hannibal as deductus in 
Taurinos.” He is content to take these facts for granted on 
the strength of Hannibal’s word, especially when that word was 
backed by universal agreement. Mr Law, however, has a much 
higher opinion of Hannibal’s eloquence than of his veracity. He 
must shrewdly suspect him here of Punica fides. It would con- 
sequently appear that the object of Mr Law’s indignation, the 
Taurine plot, as it was thus originated by Hannibal, must date 
from before B.c. 200. Mr Law may well say that “false doc- 
trine has been enduring,” and that “error comes forth under 
grave and respectable authority.” 

The second Corrigendum is this : 

P. 11, line 4—after “reference” insert “The two expres- 
sions, gens proxima, and genti proxime, contain the same 
geographical idea, being simply this—that, along the Po, the 
Taurini are next above the Gauls.” 

Where does Mr Law get “along the Po” or “ above the 
Gauls” from? 

The two expressions in Livy are, the first belonging to a 
citation from Cincius Alimentus : 

(1) “ Taurinis, que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam 
degressum!.” 

(2) “ Taurinis, genti proxime, adversus Insubres bellum 
motum erat.” 

From these two passages it is to be inferred, according to 
Mr Law, that the Libui were non-existent B.c. 218. I should, 
nevertheless, have good hopes of their surviving that memorable 
year, even were I to admit as true all the erroneous premises of 
Mr Law’s Criticism and Corrigendum. Yet this Corrigendum is 
almost as incorrect as so few lines could possibly be. Neither 








1 I suppose it is on account of this 
citation from Cincius Alimentus that 
Mr Law (see ante, Vol. 1. p. 313) af- 
firms that Livy had ‘‘already,” i. e. 
before (2), ‘‘ brought Hannibal into the 
Taurini.” Yet it is evident that this 
citation can form no part of Livy’s nar- 
rative of Hannibal’s march. Nor indeed 
does any portion of cap. 38. The nar- 


rative is broken off at the end of cap. 


Vou. III. 


March, 1856. 


37, and resumed at the beginning of 
cap. 39. Hannibal (cap. 37) descends 
to the plain, and (cap. 39) the first peo- 
ple he finds there, the Taurini, are at 
war with his expected allies, the Insu- 
bres. Scarcely any one could have here 
avoided ‘stumbling upon accuracy.” 
Mr Law’s critical acumen has, however, 
enabled him to escape. 
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grammar nor reason can connect “ proximse” in (2) with the 
Insubres or with the Po; while in (1) “Gallis” is plainly con- 
trasted with “ Italiam,” the one expression indicating the 
Transalpine, and the other the Cisalpine country. In crossing 
the Alps from Gaul to Italy, reckoning from the passage of the 
Rhone to the arrival at the Taurine country, the first part of 
the plains which Hannibal reached, he lost 36,000 men and 
a vast number of horses and other animals. (This estimate does 


not agree with that of Polybius.) 
R. Exuis. 


II. 


On the Sophistical Rhetoric. 


“Hy yap arobavy 
? ‘ yy 9 * cr 
€is Tes movnpds, Sv’ avéducay pytopes: 
> ‘ x S @ > , , - , 
ovdels yap npiv "Iddews ev TH TddeEt 
Goris émikavoer Tas Kepadas TaY pynTdpav. 
kekoAAdrrevkas* Tovyapody pyTwp Ever. 
Puaro. Fr. inc. tv. (Meineke. ) 


Tue design which I have had in view in this series of papers is 
twofold; to collect such information as is to be found in con- 
temporary writers about that very remarkable class of men 
known by the name of the Sophists, and to throw what light 
Iam able upon their character, speculations, and pursuits, and 
the nature of the influence which they exercised upon the age 
in which they lived; and secondly, to correct certain opinions 
with respect to them, erroneous as I think, which have gained 
currency from the ability with which they have been maintained, 
and the deserved popularity of the latest work in which they 
have been advocated. The importance of the intellectual revo- 
lution in which they took so prominent a part, the influence 
which they indirectly exerted upon philosophical speculation— 
for though not sound philosophers themselves they were the 
cause of sound philosophy in others—and upon the national 
character by means of the educational functions which they 
exercised, give an interest to these men which they do not 
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perhaps intrinsically possess, and will, I hope, justify what might 
otherwise seem the disproportionate length of these remarks. 
At any rate, such inquiries cannot fail to illustrate in some 
degree the literature, especially the philosophical literature, of 
the period, and may perhaps be of some service to the student 
of Plato and Aristotle, and, 1 venture to hope, of history. 

In pursuance of this design then I am now to enter in fuller 
detail upon the early history of rhetoric, and to give a brief 
sketch of its earliest professors, that portentous growth of hydra 
heads which sprang out of the intellectual fermentation of the 
fifth century to the astonishment and horror of the soberminded 
and old-fashioned portion of the Greek people, and which no 
Iolaus could repress or subdue. And as we have been hitherto 
chiefly concerned with the Sophists who were contemporary 
with Plato—the adventurous Hercules who encountered the 
Sophistical hydra—or mentioned in his dialogues; and as one of 
the objects of this inquiry is to ascertain how far he was justified 
in the ridicule and reprobation which he so unsparingly heaped 
upon them, in our subsequent account of this their principal 
instrument of instruction and of mischief we shall still confine 
ourselves to those whom we meet with in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle. This will carry us down to the time of Isocrates, 
by universal consent the most accomplished master of this school 
of Rhetoric. 

Our sketch will exhibit them in the three characters which 
we before described; as rhetoricians in the modern and stricter 
sense of the word; as prose writers and men of literature; and 
as instructors or corruptors of youth; and we shall have therefore 
to take into account not only the rules they laid down and the 
system they pursued in their schools of Rhetoric, but also the 
style of their writings, the contributions they made to the infant 
studies of grammar, rhythm, criticism, and their art of compo- 
sition in general, as well as the moral result which was likely to 
flow from their training. On these points our attention must be 
chiefly directed to the originators of the system, the Sophists 
par excellence. 

In all these respects Plato, as we have already noticed, 
evidently held them very cheap; and the opinion of Aristotle, to 
judge from the passages previously cited from his writings, and 
others to be afterwards adduced, seems to have been not much 
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more favourable: and the recorded judgment of these two is 
entitled to the greater weight, not only from the respect due to 
their superior enlightenment and discrimination, but because 
they have traced out their intellectual character as a whole, and 
discussed all their pretensions, philosophical, literary, and educa- 
tional together. 

The practice of rhetoric, like the use of logic, is doubtless as 
old as human speech and human society. Some of the Greeks 
indeed ascribed to it a still earlier origin. One of the commen- 
tators on Hermogenes (Proleg. in Hermog. p. 4) quotes certain 
authors who carried it back to the gods. In support of this 
opinion they produced the verse of Homer, Il. A. 1, of 5€ coi map 
Znvi xaOnpevor jyopdwrro, Which, said they, is an example of the 
Snunyopixov yévos ths pytopixijs. From the gods it passed to the 
heroes; the speech of Priam, Il. r. 182, being an instance of the 
éykapacrixdy eidos. Similarly Nestor in his dialogue with Aga- 
memnon gives specimens of the cupSovdeutixdv, and Ulysses of the 
dixavixdy yevos: and so finally it came down to the human race}, 
“Dicta sunt omnia,” says Quintilian, (Inst. Orat. v. 10), “ ante- 
quam preeciperentur: mox ea scriptores observata et collecta 
ediderunt.” 

Again, Eustathius ? refers the origin of the art of rhetoric to 
Homer himself; who, he says, is the author of the entire art of 
words, and from whom are derived all sources of rhetorical 
systems, as rivers flow from the ocean; the great Homeric ocean- 
river, that is, that encircled the world. And further, he declares 
that from Homer is to be learnt the handling of the three kinds 
of oratory, the deliberative, judicial, and declamatory. Indeed 
when we consider the almost religious veneration which was 
paid by the Greeks to the authority of the first and greatest of 
their poets, and that his poems were popularly regarded amongst 
them as the repository of all arts and all knowledge sacred and 


1 Compare on this subject Rhet. fr. épeiy xal (i.e.) Néyew. This has been 
Anon. ap. Spengel. p. 210, who quotes _ clearly shown by Homer, &c.” See also, 
the same line of Homer with the same — on the natural and Homeric origin of 
object. What he adds is curious, ifnot Rhetoric, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11. 17. 
exactly true. ‘Now those who assert 5 sq. On the latter, Aul. Gell. N. A. 
this do so with the view of magnifying VII. 14. 7. 
the art: but the truth is, that it first 2 Eustath. Procem. in Odyss. p. 1379. 
made its appearance amongst the heroes, ad Il. B. p. 221. ap. Ernest. Pref. ad 
whence also the derivation of the name Lex. Techn. Gree. p. xxii. 
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profane, it is not to be wondered at that the learned Archbishop 
of Thessalonica should have attributed to his favourite author 
the origin of such an art as rhetoric, for which, in fact, there 
was rather more justification than there usually was in cases of 
this kind. Indeed, Hermogenes (ap. Speng. p. 6) pronounces 
that “as poetry is an imitation of everything,” it is the same 
thing to say that Homer is the best of poets, and the first of 
orators and composers of speeches. 

But however majestically Agamemnon may have declaimed, 
however persuasively the aged Phoenix, or the honey-tongued 
Ulysses, or Nestor with his clear ringing voice, Avis TvAiwy ayopy- 
ms, may have argued or pleaded in the verses of Homer; what- 
ever may have been the force of Achilles’ indignant invective, or 
of the pathetic pleadings of the bereaved Priam for the body 
of his murdered son; no system of rhetoric, Aoyix) pébodos, no 
rules of the art existed until towards the middle of the fifth 
century before Christ. 

Even at Athens, the native home of eloquence (Cic. Brut.), 
before the arrival of Gorgias on the Leontine embassy in 427 
B.C., or, at any rate, before the visit of Protagoras, who (Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 282, p) seems to have been there somewhat earlier, 
no speech had been committed to writing!. Up to this time no 
statesman or orator had thought of preserving any public 
harangue for the gratification of his contemporaries or the use of 
posterity, whatever amount of pains and labour he might have 
bestowed upon its composition”. Even the calm and godlike 


Plat. 


1 The speeches in Thucydides are 
shown by the style alone, independently 
of all other considerations, to have been 
made up from notes and recollections of 
himself and others; the arguments of 
See his own 
account of the matter, I. 22. Those of 
Herodotus scarcely pretend to be more 


some he himself invented. 


than ornaments and illustrations, and 
lay no claim to genuineness or authen- 
ticity. On the speeches of Thucydides 
see further Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 
xxxiv. § 8, and on speeches in history 
in general, Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. Bk. rv. 
Ch. vii. § 12, Vol. iv. p. 499 sq. 


2 See Miiller, op. cit. XXXI. 4. 


Spengel, Art. Script. p. 61. 
Phedr. 257, D. Plut. Pericles, &yypa- 
gov ovdéy adrodé\orre tI Tov Wdi- 
Miiller takes no notice of the 
opposing statement of Cicero, Brut. vit. 


oMaT wv. 


27. Periclem, cujus scripta quedam fe- 
runtur. But this probably means no 
more than that there were in Cicero’s 
time speeches which passed under his 
name, derived, like those of Thucydides, 
from notes or the recollections of some 
of his audience, or perhaps altogether 
spurious. This latter seems to have 
been Quintilian’s opinion, Inst. Orat. 11. 
i. 12. Cicero in Bruto negat ante Peri- 
clem scriptum quicquam, quod ornatum 
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dignity of Pericles’ oratory, his weighty pregnant expressions ! 
overfull of meaning”, his lightning flashes of impetuosity *, the 
lively images which “he left in men’s minds like the sting of 
a bee,” survived only in men’s recollection as detached frag- 
ments, or as a vague general impression of divine power and 
dignity. 

Sicily, as is well known, was the birthplace of the art of 
rhetoric, where in the kindly soil of the quick-witted, ready, and 
disputatious® Sicilians, it speedily grew and flourished. The 
“invention” of the art is ascribed by Aristotle, ap. Diog. Laert. 
vit. 57, to Empedocles the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum : 
Sext. Empir. vit. 6, uses the more cautious phrase, xexinxévat, 
implying that he gave an impetus to the study, or set it in 
motion; a phrase which is translated by Quintilian, m1. 1, “ movisse 
aliqua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur;” and is most likely 
the expression which Aristotle himself employed. Again, Aris- 
totle in the passage of the de Soph. El. already quoted (supr. 
Vol. 1. p. 158) names Tisias as having practised rhetoric pera 


oratorium habeat; ejus aliqua ferri. 
Equidem non reperio quicquam tanta 
eloquentize fama dignum: ideoque mi- 
nus miror esse qui nihil ab eo scrip- 
tum putent; hee autem que feruntur 
ab aliis esse composita. 

1 Periclis succus. Cic. de Orat. 11. 
22, $ 93. 

2 Sententiis magis quam verbis ab- 
undans. Ib. 

3 TlepexNéns ‘OvAVuMLos AoTpamr’ é- 
Bpévra. Arist. Acharn, 

4 Eupolis Ajuoe Fr. 6. Meineke, 
11. 458. The same writer, a contem- 
porary, says of him, that like a good 
runner he distanced all his competitors 
(in the oratorical race) by ten feet, 

Gorep ayalol SpouAs 

éx déxa rodav ipa Néywv Tovds pHropas* 
and again, ‘‘persuasion settled on his 
lips, so great was the charm of his 


words,” 


mel0w Tis éemexdOigey emt rots xel- 
Neow, 
ovrws éxnrer’ Kal wovos Tay pnripwr 


TO Kévrpov éyxaré\ure Tois aKpow- 
mévos. 

The whole passage is translated by 
Cicero, de Orat. 111. 34. 138 ; and again 
referred to, Brut. 1x. 38. Cum delecta- 
tione etiam aculeos reliquisse in animis 
eorum a quibus esset auditus. Aristotle 
quotes two or three of the most remark- 
able of these ‘‘aculei.” Rhet. 1. 7, 11. 4, 
Ill. 10, pp. 129, 19. 130, 1. The famous 
comparison in his funeral oration (which 
does not occur in Thucydides’ version of 
it) of the fall of the youth in battle to 
the loss of the spring from the year, has 
been plagiarized with the most consum- 
mate impudence, and ‘‘disfigured to 
make it pass for his own,” by Euripides, 
Suppl. 448. 

5 Cic. Brut. x11. 46. Siculi acuta gens 
et controversa natura. In Verr. Iv. 43. 
gs. Nunquam tam male est Siculis quin 
aliquid facete et commode dicant. Like 
the modern Parisians, the Sicilians, in 
the very worst of times, had always some 
joke very much to the point (facetum et 
commodum) ready for the occasion. 
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rods mpérovs; meaning, most probably, (as Spengel thinks, p. 23, 
not.) Empedocles and Corax. Karsten, in his account of Empe- 
docles, prefixed to his collection of the fragments of his poems, 
(p. 61), supposes that he taught rhetoric not only by example 
but also by precept; but of the latter he has no evidence to 
produce except the tradition that Gorgias was his pupil. He 
also labours, with a zeal and industry which deserved a more 
complete success, to find in his verses examples of antithesis 
and paronomasia, which he thinks Gorgias may have copied from 
him together with his dress, air, and demeanour, p. 56. In de- 
fault of more precise evidence it seems safer to adopt Mr Grote’s 
opinion upon the point, Hist. of Greece, vi. 466, “that the 
rhetoric ascribed to him may have consisted mainly in oral 
teaching or exposition of the same doctrines,” (viz. his physical 
system and cosmogony before mentioned). At any rate, it is 
highly improbable that he committed to writing and published 
any thing in the nature of rhetorical rules or system. 

But, to pass from the faint twilight of conjecture into the 
clearer region of history, the immediate occasion of its growth 
and cultivation, and the causes which impressed upon it the 
particular direction which it at first took, are stated by Cicero, 
from Aristotle’s lost work, the cvvaywy? rexyvav, in an often quoted 
passage of the Brutus, c. 12. He there tells us that the regular 
and systematic study of rhetoric originated in the requirements 
of the times succeeding the expulsion of the tyrants [viz. the 
Gelonian dynasty; Gelo and his brothers, Hiero and Thrasybulus, 
were tyrants in succession till B.c. 465, when the last was ex- 
pelled. Grote, H. Gr. v. ch. 43, p. 316 sq.]. The citizens who 
had been banished and dispossessed of their property now 
returned and revived their claims, which led to a vast deal of 
litigation; and Corax and Tisias 1, the reputed inventors of the 
art, drew up a system and technical rules; whereas, before this 
period, though elaborate speeches had been made and committed 
to writing [i.e. if the assertion is true at all, only to assist the 
orator in the composition of his speech, not because such were 
supposed to have, like poems, an independent interest of their 
own] no one had composed by rule of art. 

It was then the nature of the circumstances by which the 
new art was fostered and developed, as well as the superior 


1 Cic. Brut. c. 12; de Orat. 1. 20, § 91; Quint. m1. 1, 11. 17. 7. 
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utility of the forensic branch of it; especially in democratic 
states, where every citizen was exposed to legal processes and 
obliged to plead his own cause; that led to the almost exclusive 
cultivation of the judicial kind of rhetoric, and the neglect of 
the nobler department of the art, the deliberative kind, on 
which Aristotle, Plato and Isocrates severely comment in pas- 
sages already referred to. See ante, Vol. u. pp. 164, 158, 
and the note there. 

It was at this time, and in consequence of this state of 
affairs, that Corax, a man who had availed himself of his great 
oratorical powers to acquire influence amongst his fellow- 
citizens—and who thus furnishes another exemplification of the 
rule that in times of civil commotion and revolution the lawyers 
or men of words generally contrive to get uppermost—began to 
reduce to system and to commit to writing some rules of the 
art which “had taught himself to rise.” This réyvy of Corax is 
noticeable not only as the earliest “art of rhetoric,” but also as 
the first theoretical book on any branch of art!. Miill. Hist. 
Gr. Lit. xxxu. 3. One of the principal subjects treated in it 
seems to have been the technical division of a speech. Miill. 1. c. 
This according to Corax was fivefold, pooiuov (prelude, exor- 
dium), dujynors (statement of the case, narratio, which, in its 
limited technical sense, belongs only to the forensic branch of 
rhetoric. Ar. Rhet. 1. 13), adydves (arguments in its support, or, 
more gencrally, the discussion of the arguments on either side), 
mapéxBaots (digression from the main subject, subsidiary and in- 
direct arguments; apparently, such as an attack upon the cha- 
racter of your antagonist or an encomium upon your own; 
anything mpis émixovpiay trav Aeyouevav map’ airod), and émidoyos 
(peroratio, dvaxepadaiwors, a review or summary of the principal 
points of the case). The explanations of these technical terms 
are taken from the Proleg. in Hermogenem, Spengel, p. 25. 
A more complicated and minute subdivision was subsequently 
introduced, and Plato in the Phedrus amuses himself at the 
expense of the inventors of many of these terms of art: but 
Isocrates had the merit of sweeping them all away, and reducing 
the parts of a speech to four, viz. mpooiioy, dujynois, micrers, 


1 It was probably written earlier by Suidas, and that upon the propor- 
than the treatise of Sophocles on the tions of the human body by Polycletus 
management of the Chorus mentioned — the Sculptor. 
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éritoyos; a division which was afterwards generally retained, 
though Cicero, de Orat. 1. 19, 79, says that there were those 
who divided it into four, five, six, or even seven parts. The 
“natural” division, according to the same author, de Or. 1. 79, 
307, is into five parts, exordium, narratio, confirmatio, refutatio, 
peroratio, though subsequently, § 331, he seems to add a sixth, 
propositio, distinguishing it from narratio. In the same treatise, 
I. 19, 86, we are told that the writers on rhetoric “ crammed” 
their works with disquisitions upon “ trifles” like these, to the 
neglect of weighticr matters. These contemptuous expressions 
belong to the philosopher Charmadas (or Charmides), whom 
Cicero quotes; and he further declares, that these men were 
not only absolutely devoid of the knowledge (of politics, the 
science of government, &c.) which they claimed, but were even 
ignorant of the true system and method of speaking. I have 
quoted this passage principally because it expresses an opinion 
in entire conformity with that of Plato upon the value of the 
sophistical contributions to the science of rhetoric. See ante, 
Vol. 1. p. 154. 

But to return from this digression. We learn from Aristotle, 
Rhet. 11. 24, p. 109. 8, that Corax’s treatise pretended further to 
give instruction in the method of arguing a case, and the sources 
from which arguments might be derived. He confined himself 
however to the illustration of a single rémos!, that of 7rd cikés: a 


1 This technical term 7é7ros, and the 
Latin translation of it, locus, seem to 
have two meanings, sometimes includ- 
ing, sometimes distinguished from, xowds 
Térros, locus communis. When they are 
distinguished, the former signifies a topic, 
Sedes 
e quibus argumenta promuntur. Cic. 
Topic. c. 2, answering to Bacon’s Topica, 
de Augm. Scient. v. c. 3: the latter 
(locus communis) written illustrations of 


subject, or source of argument. 


often-recurring topics or arguments on 
both sides of a disputed question ; such 
as those which the Sophists gave their 
pupils to learn by heart, and of which 
Protagoras was the first composer. 
Cic. Brut. c. 12. Protagoras scripsit re- 
rum illustrium disputationes, que nunc 


appellantur communes loci; Bacon’s 


Promptuaria, see ante, Vol. II. p. 159, not. 
They were called xowol, communes, be- 
cause they treat of generals or univer- 
sals, and not particular instances. Quia 
de universé re tractari solent. Cic. de 
Orat. 11. 27, § 106. 
are collected on this subject by Ernesti, 


Many passages 


Lex. Techn. Gr. et Lat. s. vv. ré7r0s, locus. 
Téros, in the former, more general, sense, 
is defined by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 2. pp. 
10, 22, 11. 10, and a great number of 
He makes a 
distinction, which was not adopted by 
later writers, between ré7o and elén: 


them enumerated, II. 23. 


the former being sources of arguments 
which might be applied universally to all 
subjects, equally, as he says, to physics 
and ethics, and anything else ; the latter, 
al xa@’ txacrov yévos lélat mpordces, 
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mode of arguing which continued in fashion with the early 
sophistical rhetoricians, as we see by Plato’s constant allusions 
to it. Aristotle exemplifies this réros by an illustration taken 
from Corax’s own work, prefacing it with the words “and out 
of this rézos Corax’s art is entirely constructed.” “ For whether 
a man be not (naturally) liable to the charge brought against 
him, as for instance, if one weak in body be put upon his trial 
for an assault, [the réros of rd eixés may be made to apply], 
for [the defendant may plead] it was ‘improbable:’ or again, 
if he be (naturally) liable (to such a charge), as for instance, 
if the man be strong [it may be argued that (lit. the réwos may 
again apply, for)] it is not likely, for it was likely to be thought 
so (i.e. likely). And similarly in all other cases: for a man must 
of necessity be liable or not liable to the charge, whatever it is: 
now both seem to be probable, but the one is so in reality, the 
other not absolutely, but in the way that has been explained.” 
Aristotle had before “explained” the nature of the unfairness 
practised. Jt is, says he, an apparent (dawdyevov) argument, 
resting on a confusion between general and special probability 
(i. e. that which is generally probable and that which is so only 
under given conditions of time, place and circumstance) as 
Agathon (a disciple of this school) says, 
Tax’ dv tus eikds adtd Todr’ etvat Aéyou 


Bporoict moAAa Tuyxavew ovk cikéral. 


‘for improbabilities do come to pass, so that even what is 
contrary to probability is probable; but if so, the improbable is 
probable. But it is not so absolutely and generally; but as in 
the case of the ¢picrxoi (debaters for debate’s sake, quibblers, 
sophistical sham-philosophers) the cheat is produced by the 
omission of the circumstances, relation, and mode, so here too 
‘the being contrary to probability,’ is not an absolute but a 
special probability.” This rhetorical mine of ré eixés was worked 
likewise by Tisias the pupil with similar zeal and assiduity, as 
we learn from Plato, Phadr. 273, 3, where with a slight varia- 
tion the same illustration is given as that which Aristotle attri- 


only supplied arguments adapted to uagrixol are stated by Menander to be, 
a special given subject. But subse-  ~évos, yéveois, pious, dvarpopy, masdela, 
quently all sources of arguments, and = émirnidevuara. 

all general topics were included under 1 Comp. Poet. 18. p. 172. 6. 

the term 7ézos: thus the roma éyKxw- 
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butes to the réyyn of Corax. “Then let Tisias tell us this 
again, whether he means by ‘the probable’ anything else but 
the opinion of the mob.” “Why what else can he mean?” 
“ Well then it seems he introduced into his treatise the following 
rule, at once ingenious and artistic, which he had discovered, 
that if one that is weak but courageous be put upon his trial 
for beating and robbing of his cloak or anything else a strong 
coward, in that case neither of them is to speak the truth, but 
the coward is to say that the brave man was not alone when he 
knocked him down, whilst the other is to refute him on this 
point by showing that they were alone, and to throw in this 
argument into the bargain: («araypyjcac6a, to squander or lavish 
upon his case), ‘And how was it likely that a man such as I 
should have attacked a fellow like that?’ The other will take 
good care not to admit his own poltroonery, but will try to 
coin some other lie, and so perhaps some how or other give 
his adversary an opportunity of convicting him. And upon all 
other points the precepts of the art are very much of the same 
kind.” 

Antiphon too, who though not actually a disciple of the 
sophistical school of rhetoricians, was yet so much under their 
influence that he may fairly be reckoned amongst them, employs 
this same method of arguing in the three surviving school 
exercises (yeAérac) called Tetralogies'. An analysis of the first 
of them, showing the use which is made of this rézos, is given 
by Miller, Hist. Gk. Lit. xxx11. 2, and it occurs likewise in the 
other two. 

Corax’s “art” may therefore be properly defined as “the 
art of cheating :” it contained nothing like science or system, 
unless the technical division of the speech deserves to be so 
called; it confined itself to a single topic, and gave a series of 
practical illustrations, (one of which Aristotle quotes as a spe- 
cimen) showing how the quibble above described might be 
turned to account. It resembled, to use Aristotle’s illustration 
of the pre-Socratic philosophy, the imperfect lisping stammering 
utterance of an infant?; and was the childish—childlike in all but 


} So called because each of them con- 2 Warr fouevy F Louxev } mpwry ge 
sists of four parts, viz. a speech and  )ogodia. Arist. Metaph. A. 
reply by both plaintiff and defendant. 
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the simplicity and innocence of childhood—commencement of 
an art which attained its scientific maturity in Aristotle’s own 
work on the subject. Hence too the early definition of rhetoric, 
meOovs Snusovpyds, a definition which prevailed, as we have seen, 
to the time of Isocrates, who is erroneously named as the 
author of it by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 1. 15, 4. 

The practice of the new art which was in strict conformity 
with the precepts, is amusingly illustrated by a story told of 
the intercourse between Corax and his pupil Tisias'. It is 
related in the Prolegom. ad Hermog. (Spengel, p. 26), and if 
not true, at any rate deserves to be quoted for the light it 
throws upon the nature of the new art and the character of 
its professors in the estimation of the public who invented, cir- 
culated and believed it. Besides, “There be bricks alive at this 
day”—the proverb namely, which is quoted at the conclusion— 
to testify to the truth of it. It relates how after Tisias had 
under the instructions of his master qualified himself for prac- 
tice in the courts of law, he refused to pay him his fee: and 
upon being brought to trial for the breach of engagement he 
placed Corax in the following dilemma. Corax, he asked, what 
did you profess to teach me? To persuade any one you please, 
replies Crowe. Well then, if so, answered Tisias, I persuade 
you to forego your promised fee, and so have nothing to pay: 
but on the other hand, if I have not persuaded you, you have 
failed to fulfil your engagement, and so I owe you nothing. To 
which Mr Crowe is reported to have replied “in the same 
figure” (év 7@ airé cxijpatt), If I taught you to persuade, and 
so enabled you to persuade me not to accept my fee, you ought 
to pay it me because I have taught you what I undertook to 
teach: or if again you fail to persuade me to refuse it, still 
you ought to pay me because you have not persuaded me not 
to accept anything. Whereupon the judges instead of a verdict 
are said to have pronounced the following sentence, which 
passed into a proverb, xaxod Képaxos xaxa oa, “ Bad Crow, bad 


eggs’.” 


1 The same story, with alterations 2 Spengel seems to be led a little too 
and additions, which can scarcely be said _ far in his ardour to establish the credit 
to improve it, is told by Aulus Gellius, of his rhetorical authority, when he 
Noct. Att. v. 10, of Protagoras and his _ quotes in support of it, Cic. de Orat. 111. 
wealthy pupil Euathlus. 21. 81, as a proof that Cicero recognised 
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This story—which may be considered as in some measure 
warranted by the existence of the proverb—shows us to what 
purposes the infant practice of rhetoric could be applied, and 
may help to illustrate the character of its earliest professors. 
It reminds us very strongly of the object which Strepsiades 
has in view when he repairs to the Socratic “thinking establish- 
ment” to learn the art—sophistry he called it;—namely, to 
make the worse appear the better cause, and so defraud his 
creditors. I presume that no one will venture to assert that 
the cause of truth and justice was likely to be much aided 
by the practice of Corax and Tisias, the “inventors of the art of 
Rhetoric.” 

Tisias appears to have enjoyed a greater celebrity as a 
teacher and writer upon rhetoric than his master, and hence 
the invention of the art is sometimes ascribed to him. Thus 
in Cic. de Iny. 1. 2. 6, he is spoken of as princeps atque 
inventor, the author and originator of it, the identical terms 
which he applies to Corax and Tisias, de Orat. 1. 20. 91; and 
even Plato in the Phedrus takes no notice of Corax; but by 
the way in which he singles out Tisias and sets him up to be 
talked at and instructed in the true art of rhetoric, 273, B—274,a, 
he seems to select him as the founder, or at least as the repre- 
sentative, of his school. His method of instruction is thus 
described in the same dialogue, 267, a. “ And shall we let Tisias 
and Gorgias rest in oblivion? Who saw that probability was 
more to be valued than truth, and again make (in their then 
extant writings) by force of words the small appear great and 
the great small, and give the new an old fashioned appearance, 
and make the opposite seem new’, and invented for all subjects 


the proverb, and so becomes a witness _toricee magister) ad clepsydram latrare 


of the truth of the story. The passage 
runs thus: Quare Coracem istum ves- 
trum patiamur nos quidem pullos suos 
excludere in nido, qui evolent, clamato- 
“‘Therefore let us 
by all means allow your friend Crowe to 
hatch his young in the nest, in order 
that they may fly away—the odious 
tiresome praters,” [or bawlers—noisy 
wretches—not ‘‘ croakers.” 


res odiosi ac molesti. 


See c. 34, 
§ 138, Hune non clamator aliquis (rhe- 


docuerat—where he is a dog and not a 
bird, cf. de Clar. Or. c. 49]. Here it is 
manifest that Cicero is alluding to no 
proverb at all, but merely making a very 
obvious pun upon the word Corax—a 
pun which nothing but our respect for 
his great name and reputation could 
prevent us from pronouncing a very in- 
different one. 

1 T have followed Ast in my transla- 
tion, though daiverGat rootc. dpxatws is 
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rules for conciseness and indefinite expansion’. But when I 
once told Prodicus this he burst out laughing, and said that 
he himself was the only real discoverer of the sort of speech 
required by the rules of art: and what was required was that it 
should be neither too long nor too short, but just of the proper 
length.” From this description we may gather that in Tisias’ 
treatise and manner of instruction there was nothing of scientific 
value, no higher object was aimed at than the inculcation of a 
few tricks and artifices in reasoning and composition which 
might be available in practice to impose on the understandings 
and tickle the ears of an ignorant and excitable audience. The 
réxm Of Tisias which contained all these valuable recipes and 
specifics is referred to Pheedr. 273, a, and would seem to have 
been an enlarged and corrected edition of the preceding “art” 
of Corax. He is mentioned also by Aristotle, de Soph. Elench. 
p. 183. b. 317, as one of the earliest and most distinguished 
contributors to the regular and methodical treatment of the 
subject. Tioias pev pera tos mporovs—the oi rpara being, it is to 
be presumed, Empedocles and Corax—at least we know of none 
earlier than they. We are informed by Pausanias that he ac- 
companied his pupil Gorgias to Athens on the embassy which 


somewhat doubtful Greek. To under- 
stand with Stallbaum Aéyew dddexover 
from the preceding words is intolerably 
harsh, and, I think, inadmissible. 

1 These words are probably taken 
from the réxvy of Tisias or Gorgias. 
Isocrates, the pupil of the latter, em- 
ploys exactly the same language in de- 
scribing the power of rhetoric, Paneg. 
p- 42, § 8. of Ndyou ToLa’ryy Exovee Thy 
piow do0 oldv 7’ elvar wept Tay abrav 
mod\ax@s ééyynoaca, Kal ta TE pé- 
yata Tarewa moijoa Kal Tots puKpots 
méyeOos mepifeivar, Kal Td TE madad 
kawas dieNeiv kal wept Tov veworl ye- 
yernuévuv apxaiws elreiv. 

2 In noticing this passage again, I 
must take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging and apologizing for an uninten- 
tional injustice which I did to the early 
professors of Rhetoric, in the use I 
made of it in a former article, Journal, 


Vol. 11. p. 159. Aristotle makes no 
“complaint” of any of the Rhetoricians 
except Gorgias, and, by implication, of 
those who followed the same method. 
Indeed in a very unphilosophical spirit 


of self-commendation he is comparing 


the considerable progress made in the 
study of Rhetoric with the absolute 
non-existence of the kindred science of 
logic, until it sprang, like Minerva, in 
complete panoply—or rather perhaps 
like a hedgehog with all its prickles 
erect—out of his own teeming brain. 
It is evident, however, from the dispar- 
aging remarks (quoted p. 157) with which 
he opens his treatise on Rhetoric, that 
when he talks in the other place of the 
great progress made in that study, he 
is referring merely to the extent and 
amount, and not to the value, of the 
contributions made to the art by its 


earlier practitioners. 
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the Leontines dispatched in 427 (Thucyd. 11. 86) to invite the 
aid of the Athenians against the encroachments of Syracuse. 
He is also said to have joined the new colony of Thurii on its 
foundation, where he gave instruction to the orator Lysias. 
He afterwards came into Greece, and there, according to Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, together with Prodicus and Gorgias enjoyed 
the privilege of contributing to form the mind and taste of the 
youthful Isocrates. I believe this is all that is known about 
him. Tisias is one of the somewhat numerous omissions in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biography. 

We must now take notice of the contributions of the early 
Sophists to the nascent studies of grammar, prosody, and cri- 
ticism—prose composition and style in general being treated 
by the ancients as a branch of Rhetoric. We shall find that 
what Aristotle says of arts in general is especially true of these, 
ra €& tmapyns evpioxdpeva pixpayv To mpatov éemidocw AapBavew ciwbe.... 
Srep...cvpBeBynxe, axeddv S€ mepi tas Gddas dmacas téxvas. Oi pev yap 
Tas dpxas etpovres mavTeda@s emi puxpdv TL mponyayov. 

Amongst the earlier professors of Rhetoric two different ten- 
dencies in taste and style of composition manifested themselves 
from the outset; impressed upon them severally by local influ- 
ences, and the taste prevailing in the place of their birth or 
education or the scene of their exertions. The several aims of 
these two classes of rhetoricians may be expressed by two terms 
which we find applied to Protagoras and Polus in Plato, though 
they are not employed by him in a technical sense. The Sicilian 
school, of which Gorgias, Polus, and their follower Alcidamas 
may be taken as representatives, made ciémea, “ornate, fine 
speaking,” their object ; the Greek school, of which Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias were the leading members, aimed at 
épboérea, correct speaking and composition'. It is to be observed 
that the former style, which has been already described, Vol. 1. 
p. 160, popular as it was at its first appearance, never gained a 
permanent footing at Athens: it was of course eminently un- 
suitable for the law-courts’, for which most of the extant speeches 


1 This was first pointed out by Spen- deuuds xoudrnros peréxovras, [as for 
gel, Art. Script. example the dgeAyjs Adyos of Lysias] ots 
2 See Isocr. Panath. § 1. rods (sc. of Sewol wepi rods dyavas Tapawodcr Tots 


Noyous) amAGs elpjoOa Soxodvras kal wy- vewrdépors weNeTgr. 
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were written; but even in Isocrates, the pupil of its most distin- 
guished representative, to whose subjects and mode of treating 
them it might have seemed more germane, it appears only in a 
very modified and subdued form, chiefly in the shape of elabo- 
rate antitheses (dvrixemérn Ais), on which indeed his style is 
based, see Miiller, H. Gr. L. xxxvi. 4, 5. 

The “Greek” rhetoricians are consequently those to whom 
the sciences of grammar and philology owe their origin; and 
Protagoras has the credit of being the first who attracted atten- 
tion to the subject. The contents of his work which he named 
*Opboerea, mentioned by Plato, Pheedr. 267, c, are to some extent 
matter of conjecture, as we have no precise account of the 
nature of them, and the word itself may include etymological 
investigations, discriminations of words, the correct choice of 
proper words (xvpiodegia), the proper forms of words, as well as 
grammatical and philological speculations; and all these sub- 
jects seem to have been handled by Protagoras and the So- 
phists. But the etymological speculations of Protagoras we 
know from Cratylus, 391, c, to have been contained in another 
work, the ‘Adjéea, as Stallb. rightly infers from Hermogenes’ 
reply in the passage referred to: and the opinion of Spengel 
is probably correct, that it touched merely upon some ele- 
mentary points of grammar and similar matters. He adds 
that it was not of a systematic or scientific character, and 
that the precepts it contained were probably of a somewhat 
trifling kind!?. 

Without venturing therefore to pronounce positively upon this 
point, we will proceed to enumerate the extant specimens of his 
lucubrations on this and kindred subjects, and leave it in the 
doubt in which it is likely to remain to which of his numerous 
works they severally belonged. 

We are informed by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 5, that Protagoras 
was the first who distinguished the genders of nouns—meaning 
of course not that he was the first who said 6 Adyos, 7 oixia, but 
that he first attempted to classify nouns of the three genders, 
and gave them general names. The names he gave them were 
Gppeva, Onrea, and oxevn. The latter were afterwards called more 


1 6p80érea media erat inter rhetoricam et grammaticam. R. and Pr. H. Ph. 
Gr. § 184, not. 
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appropriately ra peragd dvépara, Poet. ce. 21, p. 176. 8, de Soph. 
El. 14. 173, b. 29, before they settled into their final designation 
ovdérepa, neutra. The term oxeios may be extended so as to com- 
prehend all things composite and artificial, comp. Plat. Soph. 219, 
a!; and so may stand for all inanimate objects of which it actu- 
ally includes a large portion. I gather from a passage of the 
de Soph. El. p. 173, b. 40, that Protagoras’ classification de- 
pended on the real distinction of objects into animate and 
inanimate, those which have sex and those which have none, 
and was not the artificial classification of Greek grammar. His 
three classes consisted of males, females, and inanimate objects 
which have no sex?. The reason for the name assigned by 
Liddell and Scott in their Lexicon, “ because most neuters in -ov 
denote an implement,” is not true; and if it were, would not 
account for the designation, for there are many other neuter ter- 
minations besides -ov in the Greek language. He seems to have 
assigned a particular gender to each termination of nouns, and to 
have proposed to accommodate the termination to its gender, by 
altering cither the termination or the gender when it did not suit 
his rule—at least this seems to be implied in the following passage 
of Aristotle, de Soph. Elench, 14, p. 173, b. 17: “ What a solecism 
is has been explained before. A man may make one, or he may 
make an apparent but not a real one, or one that is real but not 
apparent, as Protagoras said, if pjms and wjAngé are masculine: 
for according to him, if any one says otAopévny (referring to the 
second line of the Iliad) he is guilty of a solecism, but does not 
appear to be so to the rest of the world; whereas the man who 
SayS ovAdpevoy appears to be guilty of one, but is not so in 
reality.” From this we may infer that Protagoras held -is and 
-né to be masculine terminations, and would have altered the 


11d EvvOerov Kal rhasrov, 6 5oKevos ert Ta oKedn, olov doKds wev dppev Tod- 
ovoudKapev. voua, kNivy dé O7Av. The passage seems 

? The words of Aristotle are, cal él to me to proceed upon the supposi- 
Tav eyoudvwv ev oxevav, éxdvrwv Sé tion that all inanimate objects are pro- 
Onrelas 7 dppevos k\jcw (i.e. which are perly called ocxevy, but in the more 
classed as oxe’n, but have a masc. or limited sense of the word, and in the 
femin. termination and article, and so vulgar apprehension, only those which 
pass for masc. or femin,) doa yap eis 7d have a neuter termination and article 
3 Kal 7d v TedeuTd, Tadra pdva oxevovs (of which the termination ov is taken 
Exe KAjow, olov EVAor, cxolnov, TA 5E wh ~=—aas- san instance) receive that appella- 
oiTws dppevos 7 Ondeos, dv ena Pépomey tion, 
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gender in conformity '. 


But in Aristophanes, Nub. 668—692, he 


is made—for Protagoras, and not Socrates, is the real culprit 


here—to alter the terminations of ddexrpiwv and képdSoros to suit 
the feminine gender—and “the occasion is improved” by the 


poet to throw in some doubts about the sex, and therefore the 


proper termination, of KAedvupos and ‘Apvvias. 
Protagoras likewise treated of the divisions of the Adyos?, and 


1 Alexander ad loc. ws Ipwrayépas’ 
oUTos yap Tov piv Kal Tov mHAnKAa Eeye 

. War’ éxeivy ev epalvero coNoixifew 
6 Néyew Tiv wivw Kal Thy mHnKa, Tots 
dé moN\Xots of. Griifenhan, Gesch. der 
Philol. § 25. p. 116, supposes Protago- 
ras’ theory to refer to substantives of 
two genders, or of different genders in 
different dialects: er hilt es fiir ein 
sprachfehler, he adds, wenn man z. B. 
ein in attischer sprache als masculin 
gebraiichliches wort mit Homer als fe- 
minin gebrauchen wollte. He takes no 
notice of the scholium of Alexander, 
which directly contradicts his explana- 
tion; nor of the passage quoted p. 49, 
not. 2, which is, I confess, very difficult 
to bring into harmony with the others. 

2 Brandis in his article on Protago- 
ras, Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. Vol. 111, 
and Dr Donaldson, New Crat. § 125, 
note, assert that he distinguished the 
moods of verbs, and Brandis adds 
“tenses ;” for the latter statement there 
is certainly no foundation, (can Bran- 
dis have been misled by the words xai 
mpdros uépn xpbvov Siwpie, which oc- 
cur in Diogenes, 1X. 527), and I do 
not think that the words of Diogenes, 
IX. 53, Aristotle, Poet. c. 19, and still 
less those of Quintilian, 111. 4, § 10, the 
authors appealed to in support of the 
opinion, justify this interpretation. Dio- 
genes says, duethe TOv Adyov mpGros els 
téccapa, evxwrhy, épwrnow, aroxpioy, 
évro\jv, which Quintilian translates. 
Now supposing that by evxwd% we may 
understand the optative, and by évr7o\7 
the imperative, what moods do épwryots 
and dméxpois represent? and why are 





the indicative and subjunctive omitted ? 
even if we were to allow that Protago- 
ras was so far in advance of the gram- 
matical notions of antiquity as to have 
anticipated the view of some modern 
grammarians (Dr Latham for example, 
English Language, Pt. Iv. c. 17, $ 342 
sq.) that the infinitive is no mood of the 
verb at all. But the whole context of 
Diogenes and Quintilian shows that 
they are speaking of something differ- 
ent. After the words already quoted 
Diogenes proceeds thus: of 6é els érra, 
Ouyyncw, épirnow, amdbkpiow, évtodny, 
K\fiow, ots Kal 
This with the 
exception of «Ajo is Aristotle’s divi- 
Iy. p- 172. 29. He calls 
them cx7jmuaTa THs AéSews, and adds the 


amayyenlav, evxywrHy, 


> > , 
mubuévas ele NSyuwv. 
sion, Poet. c. 


observation, d éoriv eldévar ras bro- 
KptTtKHs Kal Tod Thy ToLa’Tny é- 
XOvTos apxiTEKTOViKHY, olov Ti é- 
ToAH, Kal Th Evy Kal Sunynots Kal dred} 
Kal‘ épwrnois Kal dmdxpios, kal ev Te 
d\Xo Toodrov. ’AXkidduas 5é, continues 
Diogenes, térrapas Adyous Pycl, pac, 
arépacw, épirncw, tpocayspevow. Ki- 
ther of these classifications will be found 
still more difficult to identify with the 
moods of verbs than that of Protagoras: 
yet itis obvious that they all proceed upon 
the same principle, and have the same 
intention. That intention seems to aim 
at the classification of all expressions of 
thought, or speech (Adyos) in general. 
Philol. § 23. 
p. tr4, and § 26. p. 118, considers it 


Griifenhan, Gesch. der 
‘* problematical” whether Protagoras 
meant to distinguish ‘moods of the 


verb,” or “modes of speech.” In an 
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classified modes of expression under four heads, question, 
answer, prayer, and command. Aristotle calls them cyijpara ris 
Ae~ews, “figures of speech,” Poct. c. 19, and adds to these four 
narration (Suyyno1s, which might stand for the indicative were 
there any question of the moods of the verb), and menace 
(awecAj); Other attempts of a like kind are enumerated by 
The use to 
which Protagoras put his classification is illustrated by an exam- 


Diogen. Laert. 1x. 53, and Quintil. mt. 4, §§ 9, 10. 


ple in Aristotle, 1. ¢., who introduces the criticism with the 
remark that it is not of any particular value as applied to 
poetry—and I think he need not have confined his remark to 
poetry, if the specimen he gives is a fair sample of Protagorean 
criticism—* for what mistake can one suppose to have been made 
in what Protagoras finds fault with, that (the poet) namely, 
intending a prayer expresses a command when he says, piv 
dewde bea? for to bid a person, says he, to do or not to do anything 
is an order.” 

One of the subjects of instruction at the Socratic thinking- 
establishment in the Nubes is prosody, the art of versification, 
and rhythm, epi pérpov 4 mepi éradv i) pvdpav, V. 638, from which, as 
well as other passages, we may conclude that Protagoras and the 
Sophists then known at Athens speculated and taught in such 
matters—érn must of course mean “ verses,” and not “ words,” as 
. Tos Ge 


anonymous Rhet. (Spengel, p. 209) we rofro diadépew addX7jAwy.. .. 


find two more such classifications ¢//us- 
trated by examples, which will, I think, 
settle the question. The first is that 
of the Peripatetics—they divided the 
héoyos into five heads—evxrixés, tpoorak- 
TiKos, Epwrnuarixbs, dmopavriKds, KANTL- 
xés. These modes are illustrated by 
three imperative and two indicative 
moods, contained in four passages from 
Homer, and one from a comic poet 
whose name is not given. To these five 
the Stoics added other six, viz. mucua- 
Tikés, émamopyrikés (both modifications 
of the épwrnuarikds), Oavyacrixds, ézo- 
porkés, Stacagytikds, broferiKés ; which 
are all illustrated by indicatives. Kai 
TovTew mev oi Ileperarnrixol Tov mucua- 
Tukov Kal Tov é€mamopyrikdy él Tov épw- 


ThuaTikovy NOyor avd-youc. mAh STL KaTa 


dddous émi rov avadayrixdy dvdyoucw, 
Kadd évdéxerar Kal Wevd7 eivac kal adnOF. 
Hee divisio, say Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Phil. § 184, not., quanquam ad 
rhetoricam potius quam ad grammati- 
cam pertinet, (cf. Quintil. 1. ¢.) tamen ad 
verbi quoque modos observandos et dis- 


jungendos adhibebatur. It was so ap- 


plied, because these propositions must 
be expressed by verbs, but was not a 
complete distinction of moods, nor ap- 
What fol- 


lows is really too bad: Sicuti alia insu- 


parently intended to be so. 


per Protagoras inani grammaticorum 
principiorum ostentatione novare cona- 
batur—and all this because the poor 
man distinguished the three genders of 


substantives ! 


eee 
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Spengel believes, who supposes it to refer to the “words” and 
their genders afterwards discussed—jv6poi most likely included 
the cultivation of harmonious writing in prose as well as in verse. 
In Aristotle’s Rhetoric there is a chapter, iii. 8, upon the rhythm 
of prose composition, in which all the feet and measures which 
belong properly to verse are referred to and discussed; and the 
treatment of this subject continued to find place in all arts of 
Rhetoric. No doubt Protagoras’ instructions in this department 
embraced the use of some of the rhetorical figures which were 
now coming into vogue, the object of which was to give a mea- 
sured harmony to the speech, and to compensate the ear for the 
loss of the cadences of verse, which constituted the greater por- 
tion of the then existing literature, and by which the taste of the , 
audience had been formed and cultivated. 

Another favorite occupation of the Sophists was the criticism 
of the poets: a specimen of Protagoras’ talents in this depart- 
ment, given by Plato in the dialogue of the same name, is too 
well known to need further comment. Protagoras’ principal 
work, the ‘AdjGea, which contained the exposition of his philoso- 
phical principles, was also partly occupied with speculations on 
language and etymology!. The nature of these we may partly 
infer from Plato’s Cratylus, ce. iii. iv. They went under the 
general name of epi dvouatav dpOdrnros, which may signify, the 
right meaning, or the right use, or the right derivation of words. 
His theory of language seems to have been supplementary 
to his great philosophical doctrine, ravrav pérpov avOpwros; as man 
is the measure of all truth, so he is the measure of words: lan- 
guage is as arbitrary, and uncertain, and fluctuating as everything 
else: 6 av éxacros pF T@ dvopua eivat, TodTd eotw ExdoT@ dvoua...Kal Sroca 
av pp tis éxdot@ dvdpata eiva, rooaita ~orat: Kai Tére brdrav pj. Od yap 
éxo eywye, Says Hermogenes, who lays down the principle in general 
terms, évoparos GAAnv dpOdrynta i} raitny, eyo pev Erepor eivae (i.e. eéeivac) 
kaXeiv ExdoT@ Gvoua b eyd eOéunv, cot b€ érepov d dv ot. Just as cities, he 
continues, have different names applied to them by Greeks and 
barbarians, and one is just as good and as true as the other. 
From such a theory the paradox maintained by the Sophists, and 
by Aristophanes, easily follows: és otk gore Wevdi Aéyeww, or in other 
words, ot« éorw dvridéyeer—for the two are identical (see Euthydem. 
286, c); and both were held by “ Protagoras and his followers,” 


' Compare the passage before cited, Cratyl. 391, B, ¢. 
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of audi Tpwraydparv, Euthyd. 1. ec. However, the paradox is imme- 
diately derived from the denial of the existence of 7d py} dv: but 
the philological and philosophical doctrines of “ Protagoras and 
his followers” were consistent in their sceptical absurdity. 

Another use which was made of Etymology by some of the 
Sophists was to employ it in support of their peculiar opinions in 
defiance of reason and common sense, by assigning derivations 
which harmonized with their views to the terms expressing their 
leading principles, or the great objects with which their philoso- 
phy was conversant, or nature, or the gods; as when an Orphic 
derives cépa from oafew; Soxotor béc6a of audi “Opdea roiro rd dvopa, 
ws dikny didovons ths Wuxis...rovrov b€ mepiBorov Exew iva colnrat, Secpwrn- 
piov eixova, Cratyl. 400, c; or when a Heraclitean derives ‘Péa and 
Kpovos from few and xpovvos, lb. 402, B. This was especially the 
practice of the Heracliteans, and therefore Cratylus, the living 
representative of that sect, is chosen to give a name to the dia- 
logue. <A string of etymologies is suggested for their benefit in 
accordance with their tenet of the universal flux, p. 411 sq., as 
ppovnors from gopas xai pod vonois, Or from gopas dvnois ; apery from dei 
peiv deweirn, and so forth—most of which are indeed “ extempor- 
ised” by Plato; but in order to show that his derivations are no 
saricatures, he tells us that perhaps the absurdest of them all, dicaiov 
from d.aidy (to express the “ pervading” nature of justice), the « 
being added cicropias évexa, had been actually proposed by some 
of these philosophers. To combat such a perversion of the study 
of language, and to meet such speculators on their own ground, 
by showing them that their own weapons might be employed 
with equal effect against themselves, and that words so derived 
and interpreted might be made to support any philosophical 
views whatever, is the object of the burlesque dialogue of the 
Cratylus: and we find in this the key to the solution of that 
riddle which so long baffled the ingenuity of ancient and modern 
commentators of Plato. See on this subject Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, § 60. 

Now without disparaging the ingenuity and versatile genius 
of Protagoras, and fully admitting the truth of the observation 
of Aristotle above quoted, that the first steps in all arts, though 
the most important, are apt to make a very small advance in 
the subject, I think we must allow from the specimens above 
detailed—and they are all that I can find recorded—that his 
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speculations in the incipient sciences of grammar, philology, 
logic and criticism were not of a very valuable or important 
character; even where they were not positively mischievous, as 
some of them appear to have been. His distinction of the genders 
of nouns is certainly useful but not very recondite; in the rest 
I confess I can see little merit. 

Here therefore as elsewhere the sophist and charlatan betrays 
himself, Protagoras was undoubtedly a very remarkable man, 
of great and varied ability, and of a very active and inquiring 
mind; and he played a most important part in bringing about 
the great intellectual revolution which characterized the age in 
which he lived and speculated and quibbled!. His office was to 
set men thinking, and so to prepare the way for better things: 
and this he undoubtedly effected. But all sceptics heretics and 
rash innovators have the same merit and the same excuse; and 
amongst them I believe Protagoras must be ranked. Of the 
mischievous nature of his rhetorical instructions and practice so 
much has been already said that it would be tedious now to 
recur to it: and it is all the more unnecessary as it became pro- 
verbial, and “ the profession of Protagoras” passed into a byword. 
Before we take our final leave of this Sophist, who exercised 
beyond all doubt a far deeper and more lasting influence upon 
the speculations views and habits of his contemporaries than 
any of his rival candidates for notoriety, though perhaps less 
showy and popular than Gorgias, we will remark that he seems 
to have been the first to introduce the practice which was con- 
tinued afterwards in the rhetorical schools, of writing declama- 
tions, and arguments upon popular and often recurring topics, 
chiefly for the purpose we may suppose of exercising the 
memory, improving the taste, and supplying the deficiency of 
inventive power in his rhetorical pupils. Protagoras scripsit et 
paravit rerum illustrium disputationes, que nunc appellantur 
communes loci. Cic. Brut. c. 12. § 45. Besides these, and the 
works already mentioned, he also wrote on various subjects. 
Plato, in the Sophist, 232, p, alludes to his réym dvtAoydv or 
épornav, Which appear to have been collections of logical and 
philosophical theses on opposite sides of different questions, 
similar to the communes loci in rhetoric. aparos &pn db0 Adyous 


1 rip Suivoray adels mpds rotvoua émorixav éyéwnoe.-—Diog. Laert. IX. 
dreN€XOn Aci TO viv Emtmdacov yévos THY 52, 
: 
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elvat Tept mavTds mpaypatos dvtikeyevous addAnros. Diog. Laert. 1x. 51. 
Protagoras ait de omni re in utramque partem disputari posse. 
Senec. Epist. 88. (Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 102.) This axiom— 
which seems to imply not only that every question has two 
sides, but that either side may be maintained with equal plausi- 
bility and justice 





is easily deducible from his avowed philo- 
sophical principles, and the denial of objective truth which they 
involved, and leads directly to his rhetorical practice. The only 
wonder is that with such notions he should have admitted that 
the one side of a question was “inferior” (jrra) to the other 
at all. The work (or works) mentioned by Plato is no doubt 
one of those to which Aristotle refers de Soph. El. p. 183. b. 36. 
It is doubtful whether the words zepi wdAns in Plato 1. ec. refer to 
a separate work or to an illustration, or to one of the subjects 
of the dytAoyia. Schleiermacher is of the latter opinion. Diogenes 
Laertius, 1x. 8. 55, mentions also as extant treatises of Protagoras, 
mept pabypdtov, mept wodcreias, wept didotysias, mepl apeta@v, mepl THs &v 
dpxi Karactdcews, mepi trav év “Adov, mept Tav oik dpOas Tois avOpamots 
mpacoopévav, Upooraxrixds, Aikn imrép puobod. He speaks of mepi epic- 
Tikav, avtiioyiav dSvo, and epi mddns, as distinct works. It is not 
sasy to understand why Schleiermacher should suppose the list 
of titles in Diogenes to have been made up by him out of the 
passage of Plato’s Sophist. There is not even the most distant 
allusion in it to most of the subjects of that list. And the form 
of the word spaccopévwr is evidence, as far as it goes, that the 
title in which it occurs was written by Protagoras himself, and 
not made for him by Diogenes, A classification of Protagoras’ 
works is attempted by Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p 65. The import- 
ance of Protagoras as a philosophical speculator, and the influence 
which he thereby exercised upon his generation, the prominent 
position which he occupies in the Platonic dialogues, and the fact 
that he was the first to draw attention to many of the subjects 
which we have been discussing, seemed to call for a detailed 
examination. The rest of his “ Greek ” contemporaries will not 
occupy us so long. 

Another branch of the study of language which was first 
brought into prominence by the Sophists, was the distinction of 
synonyms, that is, of words which express only different modifi- 
sations of the same idea, and were therefore used by poets and 
popular writers, and in familiar language, as identical. Grifenhan, 
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Geschichte der Philologie, § 37, b, observes that it was natu- 
ral that this phenomenon should first attract attention in the 
case of appellatives; and cites various instances from Homer, 
Pindar and other poets of double names of places, persons and 
objects, the older of which is usually attributed by them to the 
gods. It was equally natural that various names in familiar use, 
expressive of parts or modifications of the same idea, especially 
when the ideas are abstract—as for example, names of virtues 
and qualities in general—should remain long uncatalogued and 
undistinguished, and should not attract attention till an age 
when philosophical discussions, and with them more accurate 
habits of thought, became common. Many of the Sophists, and 
their scholars, the rhetoricians, seem to have taken up the sub- 
ject and introduced such distinctions, sometimes a little obtru- 
sively, into their speeches and writings. Grifenhan, 1. c. p. 178, 
supposes that Gorgias and Protagoras were the first to deal 
with it, though the evidence which he has to bring forward is by 
no means conclusive; and cites one or two examples from the 
speeches of Antiphon and Isocrates, p. 181. But the Sophist 
who bestowed most attention upon it was Prodicus, and he is 
usually quoted by Plato and others as the great master of this 
branch of the art. 

“ The art of Prodicus,” as it was called, was concerned with 
another kind of ép6o¢reca Or Svopdrar dpOérns, the right use of words, 
and the distinctions of those popularly regarded as synonymous. 
His treatment of this very important subject seems to have often 
ended, like the sophistical efforts at science in general, in elabo- 
rate affectation and trifling. 

The speech assigned to him in Plato’s Protagoras, p. 337, A, 
is usually looked upon as a caricature; though the only evidence 
of its being so is derived from preconceived notions of the man’s 
character and Plato’s propensity to satire. However, supposing 
this to be the case, the ridicule is directed rather against the 
undue multiplication and untimely introduction of verbal dis- 
tinctions—a vice into which Prodicus, like other inventors form- 
ing an exaggerated estimate of the value of his own disco- 
veries, may easily be supposed to have+«fallen—-than against 
the propriety of distinguishing terms; the importance of 
which it is impossible to suppose a man like Plato could have 
overlooked. 
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Specimens of his skill and industry in this department of 
science are pretty numerous in Plato’s works: some of them 
being attributed to Prodicus himself, whilst others are given as 
after his manner. My readers may judge for themselves of 
their value by consulting the following passages, Protag. 337, a. 
340, B. 341, a. 350, B. 358, a. Lach. 197, a,p. Charm. 163, a, b. 
Euthyd. 277, E. Meno, 75, E. From Lach. 197, c, we infer that 
similar attempts were made with less success by the other Sophists. 
It may perhaps somewhat diminish our suspicion of the fidelity 
of Plato’s portrait, when we observe that in two of the instances 
above quoted the distinction is Prodicus’ own—only in one of 





them slightly altered—which will appear from a comparison of 
Protag. 337, c, and 358, a, with Arist. Topic. m1. 6. p. 112. b. 21. 
We have before noticed, Vol. 11. p. 160 and note, the injurious 
influence which Prodicus exercised upon the style of Thucydides; 
it is also perceptible in the speeches of Antiphon, who belongs 
to the sophistical school of rhetoricians, and whose use of the 
téros Of rd eixds, derived from the réyyn of Corax or Tisias, we 
have already had occasion to mention. See Mill. H. Gr. Lit. 
XXXII. 4, 

His speculations on the dvouatrwr dpOstns were conveyed in the 
famous fifty-drachm lecture, which Socrates, Cratyl. 384, B, so 
deeply regrets not to have heard, as it would have supplied him 
with a complete knowledge of the subject, and superseded the 
necessity of any further discussion. The phrase dévoudray dpOdrns 
admits, as I have before remarked, of various interpretations. 
Spengel, p. 47, who is followed by Welcker in Rhein. Mus. 1. 
p. 559 and p. 25, confines it in this passage to what he calls 


> 


“The art of Prodicus;” the discrimination namely of words 
closely related in sense. But not to mention that this would 
have been a somewhat meagre subject for a fifty-drachm lecture, 
and hardly of a nature to warrant the use which Prodicus, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, was accustomed to make of it, “if ever 
the audience (at his ordinary lectures) showed symptoms of 
drowsiness to throw in a phrase or two of the fifty-drachm ;” it 
is clear from the opening of the dialogue, p. 383, a, where the 
same expression is used and explained, as well as its general 
tenour, that the main subject of the lecture was etymology: 

1 xaddsep Ipddixos Sinpetro Tas Hdovas els xapay kal répyw Kal edppocivyr. 

2 Rhet. U1. 14, p. 140. 3. 
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and that he was one of those who endeavoured to make philo- 
logy subservient to a philosophical system, by forcing the deri- 
vation of terms into conformity with the dogmas of his own 
creed; a method of which several examples have been given 
above. This was doubtless attractive enough, and well suited 
for giving a fillip to the flagging attention of an auditory. 

One branch of knowledge with which Prodicus seems to have 
been especially conversant was the knowledge of the value of 
money: and being like the rest of the Sophists of a practical 
turn of mind (Grote, H. Gr. vi. 489 seq.) he contrived to turn 
his information upon this subject to very good account. By his 
intercourse with Callias and others who could afford to pay well 
for virtue and universal information, Xen. Symp. 1. 5. iv, 62, he 
made immense sums, trois véots cuvay xpnuata €daBe Oavpaota doa, 
Hipp. Maj. 282, c; and as his system was to give nothing for 
nothing (Axioch. 367, C, mpoixa yap dvip otbtos ovdéva Sidaoxer), in 
support of which he used to quote the line of Epicharmus— 

a &€ xelp ray xetpa vite ei didws Te Kal AaBors, 
it is not surprising that he should have amassed a very large 
fortune. It is in allusion to this greediness, as Heindorf, appa- 
rently with justice, supposes, that Plato applies to him the name 
of Tantalus, from Hom. Odys. ’, 582, in introducing him to his 
readers, Protag. 315, c. 

Like the rest of his brethren he gave instruction in Rhetoric, 
Pheedr. 267, B, Cic. Brut. vin. 30, and, according to the latter, 
followed the Protagorean profession of teaching how to make the 
at 
least he professed to make his pupils better as well as wiser, 
Plat. Rep. x. 600, c1; and it was with this object no doubt that 
he wrote the ‘Qa or Choice of Hercules. 





weaker cause prevail over the stronger: and also in virtue 


Like them too he speculated on the nature of the gods, and 


his religious views called down upon him from ancient writers 


1 Meno, 96, D, where Socrates, who Another 


“highly important” passage is Hipp. 


crates felt for the sophist ! 
has just arrived at the conclusion that 
virtue is not teachable, laments the ill Maj. 282, ©, where Socrates actually 


success which necessarily attended the calls Prodicus his friend, 6 juérepos 


efforts of Gorgias and Prodicus in train- Such is the kind of evidence 


ing Meno and himself, And this is the 


€Taipos. 


which learned writers who have a pur- 





passage which Welcker, Rhein. Mus. 1. 
10, thinks of the highest importance as 
illustrating the great esteem which So- 


pose to serve sometimes condescend to 
bring forward in support of their theo- 


ries. 
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grave suspicions of heterodoxy or even atheism. His opinions 
upon this subject are to be found in Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Matth. pp. 311,317 (in Welcker’s Essay, and Gerlach, Hist. Stud. 
p. 58). He declared that “the ancients had invested with 
divine attributes the sun, the moon, fountains, rivers, meadows, 
fruits, and in general everything that ministered to the service 
of human life, by reason of the benefit derived from them.” 
Cicero asks upon this, de N. D. 1. 42, “ What are we to say 
to Prodicus of Ceos? who declared that everything that 
was of service to human life had been reckoned in the num- 
ber of the gods: what religion, I should like to know, has he 
left us?” 

I have already observed! that the compliment paid to Pro- 
dicus by Aristophanes, Nub. 361, for his “ wit and wisdom,” and 
the distinction which is there made between him and his brother 
Sophists, are deprived of the chief part of their value as testimo- 
nies in his favour by the notices of him in two other plays—one 
of them at least written at a much later period—where he is 
treated like the rest of the perewpocogicrai, and the ddodrecya?: 
and again as regards the testimony to his worth which Socrates 
is supposed to have given by sending young men to receive 
instruction from him, we learn from Thezet. 151, B, that he was 
accustomed to hand over to Prodicus “and other ingenious per- 
sons of supernatural accomplishments” only the refuse of his 
pupils—men who had no inclination or aptitude for real know- 
ledge and sound philosophy, but looked to some other end in the 
teaching which they sought. 


1 Journal of Philology, No. 2, Vol. 
1, p. 164. Not to mention that the 
scholiast on the passage puts an ironical 
interpretation upon it: péuynrac 6é 
viv Tod IIpodixov diactipwr, bre pmeylorny 
dJéav elxev wept airod ws brép mavras 
dv TH copia. 
2 Taynuorai Fr. v1. 

Tov dvipa Tévd’ 7 Bi3d ov SiépOopey 

7 Ilpddixos, 7 rev ddo\éoxww eis yé Tus. 
Welcker remarks upon this, op. cit. p. 13, 
**that such general titles applied to phi- 
losophers by a comic poet have no more 
weight than” &c.: he seems to have over- 
looked the awkward word dcép0opev, the 


worst as well as most specific charge 
brought against these men. If the tes- 
timony of a comic poet is allowed to tell 
in favour of Prodicus, why should it 
not be admitted when it tells against 
him? To refuse such evidence altoge- 
ther is intelligible, though, as I think, 
unfair; but it is most unreasonable to 
allow it in one case and reject it in an- 
other, unless some special reason can be 
shown for doing so. Moreover Welcker 
himself admits that in the Clouds Aris- 
tophanes had a motive for exalting Pro- 
dicus in order to depress Socrates by the 
comparison, 
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He adopted, according to an anonymous rhetorician cited 
by Spengel, pp. 173. 213, the current Sophistical definition of his 
art, the consequences of which, when the practice corresponds 
to the precept, have been described above, Vol. 1. p. 162 sq. 
The words are these: of perv A€yovew airy codiorixiy kai dpitovra 
ovtws’ Adywv ioyds mepi Tod Soxodvtos miBavod- TovTov Sé tiv mpdpacw Lpd- 
Stxov kai ‘Imriav Sedoxévac. Welcker in commenting upon this, op. 
cit. p. 556, observes that there is a great difference between 
the endeavour to prove your case by means of the apparently 
true (a plausible statement) or a convincing representation (das 
iiberzeugend dargestellte), and the elevation of the appearance 
above the reality, the making the great small and the small 
great, which was Gorgias’ principle: and that we have no evi- 
dence to show that Prodicus was guilty of thus abusing the art 
he professed. But the definition represents probability or plau- 
sibility as the aim and end of the art, and to gain assent by any 
means as its only object. An artist does not square his practice 
to a definition, but the definition is derived from the practice: 
and in the absence of evidence, I cannot see that we have any 
right in such a case to assume a distinction between Prodicus 
and his fellows for his special benefit. If we accept the testi- 
mony of the anonymous author at all, we must accept it with 
its natural consequences, and suppose that in this respect the 
teaching and practice of Prodicus agreed with that of Gorgias 
and Protagoras, and Hippias and Thrasymachus. The same 
writer in noticing the passage above quoted from Cic. Brut. vii. 
proceeds in a similar manner. . Cicero says, Tum Leontinus 
Gorgias, Thrasymachus Chalcedonius, Protagoras Abderites, 
Prodicus Ceus. Hippias Eleus in honore magno fuit, aliique 
multi temporibus eisdem docere se profitebantur arrogantibus 
sane verbis, quemadmodum causa inferior, ita enim loquebantur, 
dicendo fieri superior posset. One would suppose that nothing 
could be plainer than these words: and that if the authority of 
Cicero is worth anything, all the rhetoricians mentioned by 
name, as well as a number of others not specified, professed by 
rhetoric to be able to make the weaker cause prevail over the 
stronger. The words if literally taken might no doubt convey 
the impression that only Hippias, together with the anonymous 
many, made this profession: but this cannot possibly be the 
author’s meaning, as we know that this was especially 16 Ipwrayopou 
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éniyyeApa; and no possible punctuation or interpretation can 
separate Prodicus from him and Hippias. However Welcker, l. ¢c., 
maintains that it can only apply “literally” to Protagoras, though 
it is also substantially true of Gorgias and Thrasymachus: for 
according to the testimony of Plato himself it was rejected with 
contempt by Prodicus: and in proof of this he quotes Pheedr. 
267, a (translated above, p. 45), with the remark that, “although 
the distinction between Prodicus and Tisias and Gorgias verbally 
refers only to the last (i.e. to the proper length of a speech), yet 
still the contrast is to be regarded as general, the rather as 
there is a certain connexion between the right measure and 
reality as opposed to appearance,” p. 558, not. It seems to me 
that conclusions more entirely at variance with the text on 
which they are supposed to be grounded never were drawn from 
an ancient author: I cannot see the shadow of a foundation for 
the exception in the one ease, or the inference in the other: nor 
can I believe that, so long as we use the evidence of ancient 
authors at all, we are at liberty to take so much of their state- 
ments as happens to suit our own views and reject the rest. 
Brandis, who in his article on Prodicus in Smith’s Dict. of Biog. 
implicitly follows Welcker, does not condescend to give any 
reason whatever for this misinterpretation of Cicero. He 
merely says that “it is only as associated with other Sophists 
that he is charged with endeavouring to make the weaker cause 
strong by means of his Rhetoric.” One might argue with much 
more plausibility on the same grounds, that it is only as con- 
trasted with Socrates that Aristophanes paid Prodicus the famous 
compliment in the Clouds on his wit and wisdom; or that it is 
only as associated with Welcker that Brandis found it convenient 
to make the assertion quoted above in order to aid in white- 
washing the Sophist whom he undertakes to defend, 

One specimen of Prodicus’ method of reasoning I cannot 
forbear quoting, as it seems to me to illustrate the character of 
the man’s mind, and to be so entirely in accordance with the 
mode of arguing current amongst the Sophists, that it is quite 
sufficient to show that he was a kindred spirit, and to justify us 
in classing him with the rest. It is quoted in the Axiochus, 
369, B. He argues, that death is not to be feared because it 
nowhere exists: “for it affects neither the living, nor the 
departed: because it does not exist among the living, and the 
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dead themselves are not,” and so of course cannot be sensible of 
it; and therefore it may be altogether disregarded. No better 
example of the logical figure petitio principii is, I think, to be 
found amongst recorded fallacies: “ Whether the appended argu- 
ments for immortality are borrowed from him, as Welcker endea- 
vours to show, is doubtful.” Brandis. I should have supposed 
that his own words, oi S€ droOavévres otk eiciv leave very little doubt 
about the matter. The whole of the preceding lecture reported 
by Socrates, Axiochus, 366, D, sq., is a genuine specimen of a 
Sophistical érideés, of the kind which Cicero calls a “ vituperatio,” 
a declamation upon the worthlessness of life, and the pain and 
misery to which all ages and all earthly pursuits are exposed. 
If he really held the opinion that life was utterly worthless, and 
death annihilation, one only wonders that he could have found 
the heart to go on lecturing and money-making; but the pains 
which he took to make himself comfottable in this world seem 
to throw a doubt upon the sincerity at least of the former 
opinion. 

I hope I shall not be thought to have been actuated by any 
feeling of personal hostility to Prodicus, because I have endea- 
voured to make it appear that he was not so much better than 
the rest of his Sophistical brethren as it has been of late the 
fashion to assume. Iam by no means anxious to detract from 
his credit, or unduly disparage his abilities or his moral cha- 
racter ; 

neque ego illi detrahere ausim 
herentem capiti multa cum laude coronam ; 

and I have been careful to quote authorities for all the state- 
ments I have ventured to make to his disadvantage. It seemed 
to me that rather too much had been made of one or two pas- 
sages in which he was supposed to be advantageously contrasted 
with the other Sophists: that the testimony of Aristophanes in 
his favour, disallowed when it tells against the Sophists, had 
been too much insisted upon; and the unfavourable portrait 
drawn of him by Plato somewhat rashly ascribed to his satirical 
turn and alleged hostility to the Sophists in general. 

Of Hippias of Elis, the next Sophistical Rhetorician of the 
Greek school, we need not say much. He had neither the origi- 
nality nor the influence of Protagoras; nor has he like Prodicus 
found as yet any learned German to take up his cause and 
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distinguish him from the rest of the Sophists: and moreover we 
have already said as much about his character and teaching, 
Vol. 1. p. 175, as suffices for our purpose. In rhetoric, with 
which we are here principally concerned, he accepted the defi- 
nition and followed the practice of Tisias and Gorgias, see the 
passage of the anonymous rhetorician, above referred to, p. 60; 
and I think it may be gathered from an answer of Hippias?, 
Hipp. Maj. 295, a, that his notion of the advantages to be derived 
from the cultivation of rhetoric must have corresponded pretty 
nearly with that of Gorgias and Polus and Thrasymachus, see 
above, Vol. 11. p.139. The virtue which he taught is defined by him- 
self, Hipp. Maj. 282, to be, the faculty of managing public affairs 
in conjunction with one’s own, ra dnpdora mpatrev SvvacOa pera TeV 
idiov, that is, the sciences of ceconomics, ethics, and politics ; 
which was in fact often alleged as the object of the teaching of 
the entire sophistico-rhetorical school’. By his lectures and 
instructions in these branches of science, as well as the less 
practical subjects of grammar, prosody, mnemonics, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, music, painting, sculpture, poetical criti- 
cism, “the nature of things, and the manners of men” (Cic. de 
Orat. 11. 32)—and possibly also in the manufacture of rings, 
cloaks and shoes, flesh-brushes and oil-flasks, epic poems, trage- 
dies, and dithyrambs, Hipp. Min. 368, sp, c—for nothing was 
either above or beneath the comprehensive genius of Hippias, he 

: = 


Zwxp. Aivayus péev dpa xaddv, adv- = rodurixi of 6€ broroditixhy éxddecav. 


vayuia 6é aloxpdv ; ‘Imm. Upsipa ye. Ta TE 
ofy d\Na, & Vwxpares, waprupe? huty dre 
TovTo ows éxet. aap ovv Kal Ta Tod- 
Tikd. év yap Tots TodiTLKO’s TE Kal Ty 
avrod moder TO ev Suvaroy elva mavTwv 

To dé 
The Sophists, it must be re- 


Kkdd\orov, adivarov mavrwy al- 
oXLOTOV. 
membered, considered themselves to be- 
long to the roXurexol, because they train- 
ed men for public life, and therefore 
studied the science of government. Pro- 
dicus, who is quoted Euthyd. 305, ¢, 
used to say that they stood on the bound- 
ary line between the philosopher and the 
politician. 

2 See the same anonymous author in 
Speng. Art. Ser. p. 213. 
mpdypacw aperhy air Néyovres, of Mev 


oi 5 év Tots 


kal woNuTixfs mév Spos ovros* émiorhun 
Tod eb mpdrrew Ta Te ia Kol Ta Kod. 
bia TOO prev elrety Ta Kowa TO ToduTLKOY 
Omrobvres, Gia Sé TOD toa 7d 7OcKov Kai 
. ‘ , ee 
olxcvouixdv. Compare the professions of 
Protagoras, from Prota 
Hist. Gr. viit. 


. 318, FE, in 
21, with the 
note, and of Gorgias, Men. 71, D, &, 


This ex- 
plains an allusion in Arist. Ran. 971, 


o 
5 

‘ 

Grote, 5 


quoted above, Vol. I. p- 172. 


where Euripides, the sophist of tragedy, 
boasts that he has sharpened the wits of 
Clitophon and Theramenes to such an 
extent 
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made as he boasts, Hipp. Maj. 282, E, more money than any two 
of the other Sophists put together: from one town in Sicily, 
“and that quite a small place,” Inycus, he netted more than 
twenty minas; and from his tour in Sicily, though Protagoras 
was there at the time, and an older man and at the height of his 
reputation!, he cleared in a short time more than a hundred and 
fifty minas, which he carried home to his father, to the amaze- 
ment of the old gentleman and the rest of the good citizens of 
Elis. 

In Hipp. Maj. 282, a, there is a manifest imitation of Hippias’ 
style of oratory put into his own mouth. It is distinguished by 
all the graces of the new style, antithesis, parisosis, and homeeo- 
teleuton. It looks like a quotation from one of his “archzolo- 
gical” declamations?, for he drops this high-flown rhetoric imme- 
diately, and descends to the language of common life, in which 
he continues to converse through the rest of the dialogue. This 
seems all the more probable from the similar treatment applied 
to Polus in the Gorgias, 449, c. 

We learn further from Hipp. Maj. 285, c, and Hipp. Min. 
368, p, that he also made excursions into the domain of grammar, 
orthography, and versification; that he wrote, or talked, zepi 
ypapparev Svvayews cat ovdAd\aBav Kai dppomdy kai pvdpov—the two 
latter, including of course the art of balancing clauses, and in 
general the composition of the rhythmical prose, which the 
Sophists were now bringing into fashion. Like the rest of the 
Sophists he was fond of exercising his critical powers upon 
Homer and the other Greek poets. A specimen of his powers 
is given by Aristotle, Poet. 25, p. 183. 16, if as Osann with great 
probability supposes, we should read HAEIOC for EACIec ; “ Hip- 
pias the Thasian” being a personage who is only to be met with 





1 There seems to have been a sort of 
rivalry between Protagoras and Hippias 
which peeps out here, and also in Pro- 
tag. 318, E, where the former glances at 
Hippias, when he charges ‘‘the rest,” 
of the Sophists to wit, with corrupting 
the youth of Greece. 

2 Osann in an article in the Rhein. 
Mus. for 1843, p. 495 seq., der sophist 
Hippias als Archiiolog, has collected a 
number of notices of Hippias’ émideitecs, 





amongst which, however, he has not 
referred to the passage in the text. The 
general result of his researches is, that 
we know extremely little about them : 
the only one of which we can do more 
than guess at the subject is the Tpwikdés, 
from which Mr Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vit. 526, draws so favourable an infer- 
ence as to the character of Hippias’ in- 
structions in morality. See above, No. 
2, Vol. I. p. 176. 
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in this place of Aristotle’. By the alteration of an accent in the 


_ one case, and of od into of in the other, Hippias gives an entirely 


new and more suitable sense to two passages of Homer. Rhein. 
Mus. for 1843, p. 510. The exposure of the emptiness of his 
critical pretensions forms the subject of the Platonic dialogue, 
Hippias Minor. 

On Hippias’ contribution to the science of history, the cata- 
logue of Olympic victors, see Mure, Hist of Gk. Lit. Vol. tv. 
p. 82. 

At the head of the Sicilian school of rhetoric stands Gorgias, 
one of the most prominent figures in the literary history of the 
period, second to Protagoras only amongst the Sophists in real 
influence, and perhaps the most popular and the most celebrated 
of them all. He seems to have abandoned at an early period 
the philosophical speculations to which he had addicted himself 
in his youth, and to have devoted himself exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of rhetoric ; he renounced half of the ordinary sophisti- 
cal profession, and contented himself with the title of jyrep, 
teaching only so much virtue as was included in the art of 
writing speeches judicial and declamatory. Gorg. 449, a, Men. 
95, c, Phileb. 58, a. 

But his fame was chiefly derived from the novel style of 
composition which he introduced; and this deserves attention 
not only on account of the celebrity it enjoyed on its first intro- 
duction and for some time subsequently, but also from the 
direct influence it exercised upon several of the most important 
authors of the day, amongst whom may be mentioned Thucy- 
dides, Agathon, Antiphon, and Isocrates. Diodorus, in a passage, 
xl, 53, quoted by Spengel and already referred to, where he is 
speaking of the mission on which he was sent by his country- 
men the Leontines to Athens”, describes him in these terms: 
“At the head of the envoys was Gorgias the Rhetorician, a man 
who far surpassed all his contemporaries in oratorical skill: he 
also was the first inventor of an art of rhetoric [this is a mis- 
take]....He amazed the Athenians, quick witted and fond of 


1 So Osann; the name however tion, and the public capacity in which 


‘Inmias 6 Odcxos occurs in Lysias, Orat. 
Xxx. § 56. 

2 See also Thucyd. 111. 68. Singu- 
larly enough Thucydides does not name 
Gorgias, though his eminence, reputa- 


Vor, IIT. 


March, 1856. 


he was acting, might seem to have called 
for express mention of him: however 
no inference as to the fact can reason- 
ably be drawn from the historian’s si- 


lence. 
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oratory as they were, dvras cigveis cai pidoddyous, i.e. who were 
capable of understanding and predisposed to admire him, by the 
strangeness (or foreign fashion, 76 €evifovr:) of his language, 
by his extraordinary dvriera, and iodcwda, and rdpica, and épow- 
réXevra, and other figures of the same kind, which at that time 
from the novelty of their style were deemed worthy of adoption, 
but are now looked upon as affected and ridiculous when used 
in such nauseous superabundance.” 

A second peculiarity of Gorgias’ oratory, intimately con- 
nected with that just described, was the poetical colour which 
he gave it by the employment of metaphors, compound words, 
&c. such as no prose writer had hitherto ventured upon, so that 
Dionysius says it even approached to dithyramb. Supr. Vol. 1. 
p. 161. 

Another artifice resorted to by Gorgias for the purpose of 
giving a novel and striking character to his speeches was the use 
of rare and foreign words, Two of the latter kind are put into 
his mouth by Plato, Gorg. 450, B, on which the Scholiast has the 
following remark: yepovpynua kai Kipwots ovd« cipnrat, ai dé dees 
Topyiov éyx@pior- Acovrivos yap jv. Compare 450, E, where Socrates 
in repeating his words says. xipos. 

Both these novelties were introduced with the same objéct, 
which is noticed by Miiiler, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. xxxi. § 5.1 At the 
time when Gorgias began to cultivate the art of composition 
nearly all the existing literature was in verse—the few excep- 
tions, for Herodotus’ history was not yet published to the world, 
consisting chiefly of dry and bald chronicles, and philosophical 








1 Mure, Hist. of Gk. Lit. Iv. p. 
121, takes a different view. ‘‘ When 
composition becomes an art, the new- 
born zeal of its early professors leads 
them, in theorising on its principles, 
to prefer exaggerated or affected forms 
in their efforts to reduce those princi- 
ples to practice.” But neither he nor 
Miiller takes any notice of a passage of 
Aristotle, Rhet. 01. 1. p. 114, 2, which 
gives a somewhat different reason for 
Gorgias’ adoption of a poetical style, 
though it agrees well enough in the 
main with Miiller’s view. He says that 
the first prose writers, as Gorgias for 


example, observing the success of the 
poets in passing off nonsense under co- 
ver of fine language and harmonious 
diction, used the same artifice to gain 
the attention of their hearers and read- 
ers ; which seems to imply that in Aris- 
totle’s opinion the sense of Gorgias’ fine 
periods did not altogether correspond to 
the sound. 
by Cicero, Orat. c. Lil. § 174, of Iso- 


A similar account is given 


crates and his periods: “cum enim vi- 


deret oratores cum severitate audiri 
poetas autem cum voluptate, tum dicitur 
numeros secutus quibus etiam in oratione 


uteretur,” 
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treatises, which depended for their interest entirely upon the 
subjects discussed, and paid little attention to the vehicle by 
which their thoughts were conveyed. It was to supply in some 
degree the want of the regularly recurring cadences of verse, 
and to compensate the ear for the loss of the melody to which 
it had become accustomed, and, as Aristotle adds, to disguise 
the poverty of their ideas, that Gorgias and his followers adopted 
the curiously balanced rhythmical and ornate style which was 
for a time so popular, and indeed is thought to have exerted a 
lasting influence upon Greek prose composition, As the reputed 
founder of the periodic style'—the mepiodix) Aééis, Opposed to the 
eipopevn OF Senpnpévn A€~ts Of the preceding Ionic school2—Gorgias 
is entitled to our especial attention; and it will therefore be 
proper to give here some account of the peculiarities introduced 
by him; which we are fortunately able to illustrate by an extant 
specimen of his writings. 

The two orations which pass under his name, the Apologia 
Palamedis and Encomium Helenes, are now regarded as imita- 
tions of his manner by some later Sophist: but a genuine frag- 
ment of a funeral oration has been preserved by one of the 
Scholiasts on Hermogenes, from one of the lost works of Diony- 
sius, and is quoted by Spengel, Art. Scr. p. 78. It is also to be 
found in Clint. Fast. Hell. 1. 378, not. As any description must 
fail to give a complete idea of its elaborately artificial character, 
I will transcribe so much of it as seems necessary to exemplify 
the use made by Gorgias of the rhetorical figures he had in- 
vented. 

Ti yap amv trois avdpdot tovras av Sei dvdpaor mpooeivar; ti dé Kai 
mpoony av ov Sei mpoceiva; ecimeiv Suvaiyny & Bovdopat, Bovdoipny S€ a 
dei, Nadav pev rHv Oeiav véepeow, huyav S€ tov avOpdmwov POdvov* obrot yap 
exextnvro €vOeov pév aperiv, avOpamuwov dé td Ovnrdv, moAdAa pev 5) Td Tapdy 
emetkes Tod avOddouvs Sixaiov mpoxpivortes, moAAa Se vdpov axpiBeias Aéeyov 
opOdrnros... . 

Maproupias 8€ rovrey tpéraa éotnoavto Tav Todepiav, Aids pev aydd- 
para, Tovray S€ dvabqpata, ovk Gmeipor ore euitou "Apeos, ot're vouipar 
€pwrav, ovre evorriov epidos, ore cidoxdAov ecipnyns, cepvol pev mpos Tors 
Oeois tH Stxaiw, Soror S€ mpds rods ToKéas TH Oepareia, Sixacor mpds rods 
dotols TO tom, evoeBeis S€ mpds rors pirovs tH miorTe, ToLyapovy adiTav 

1 Mure, H. G. L. Iv. 125, and the authors referred to in the note. 
2 Arist. Rhet. UI. 9. 
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arobavévtav 6 1660s ov auvarébavev, GAN’ aOavatos ev ovK dowpaTos Topact 
G ov (értar. 

Upon this passage either Dionysius or the rhetorician who 
quotes him passes the following criticism: “Here Gorgias has 
heaped together a number of pompous phrases to convey some- 
what superficial ideas [compare Aristotle Rhet. 11. 1. cited above}, 
whilst he embellishes his speech all through with mépia arid 
dpoworeAevta AN Spuotoxdrapkra tO a Nauseous excess.” 

Had we not this specimen of the new sophistical style of 
rhetoric remaining to testify to the fidelity of Plato’s represen- 
tation, the imitation of Agathon, a disciple of the school, Sympos. 
197, c—£, would have been undoubtedly set down as a malicious 
exaggeration: and I think that we may fairly draw an inference 
from this instance, where we have the opportunity of comparing 
the copy with the original, as to the faithfulness of Plato’s deli- 
neation of the literary and moral characteristics of the Sophists 
in other cases—as for example, the speech of Prodicus in the 
Protagoras—where we have not the same means of testing his 
candour. The subsequent observation of Socrates, p. 198, c¢, 
that Agathon’s speech reminded him strongly of Gorgias, and the 
pleasant allusion to Homer, in which he expresses his alarm lest 
he should have been petrified and struck dumb by this marvel- 
lous speaking Gorgias’ (i.e. Gorgon’s) head, which Agathon had 
just exhibited, leave no doubt as to the particular Sophist whose 
oratory is here copied. Philostratus, moreover, Vit. Soph., says 
of Agathon, modAayod raév iapBeiwv yopyidcew. 

Besides these undoubted examples of Gorgias’ rhetoric, 
Spengel, p. 66, note, points out a passage of Isocrates, Panegyr. 
§ 42, which he supposes, with great probability, to be tran- 
scribed from his master’s émrdquos + a conjecture which seems to 
be confirmed by the statement of a Greek writer, Pseud. Plut. 
p- 239, that Isocrates borrowed his Panegyric speech from Gor- 
gias the Leontine and Lysias. It runs thus: edpa & av ris ék pev 
Tov Tod€wou Tov mpos BapBadpous Uuvous memomnpevous, ex Sé€ Tod mpds “EXXn- 
vas Opnvovs piv yeyernuévous, Kai tovs pev ev rais éoptais adopevous, Tav dé 
ent tais cuphopais juas peuvnuevos. If these are not actually the 
words of Gorgias, they are at any rate a close imitation of his 
manner. The same sentiment expressed in nearly the same 
words is quoted by Philostratus, Vit. Gorg., from Gorgias’ ’Em- 


raguos. 
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I now leave it to my readers to decide whether the above 
quoted sample of perverted ingenuity warrants the opinion 
expressed by Col. Mure, iv. 97, as well as others, that Gorgias 
“was with all his faults, unquestionably one of the greatest and 
most successful teachers of prose composition,” and to judge to 
what extent the simple natural conversational prose of Plato at 
least—of Demosthenes and the more artificial writers I say 
nothing—is indebted for any of its excellencies to a master 
whose art of composition seems to have been the stringing 
together of as many nicely balanced antithetical clauses as the 
patience of his hearers could endure; a paradox which Mure 
and Miiller, not altogether unsupported by the authority of 
Greek writers, agree in maintaining. 

The technical names descriptive of the peculiarities of Gor- 
gias’ rhetoric!, which we find in various writers, are dvrieois or 
avridera, mapioa, iadkwda, ica éyetv, Tapopoiwots, Tapnxnots, dpororeAeuTa, 
6potoxdrapxta, aNd rapovoyacia: a set of terms which I will now 
endeavour to arrange in some order, since they have hitherto, 
so far as I know, remained uncollected and unclassified. 

They may be divided into three classes, which have severally 
for their object parallelism in sense, structure, and sound; 
though, as we shall see, they occasionally run into one another, 
so that it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

To the first class belongs only dvrideois, a figure which is 
thus defined by Ernesti; figura qua in singulis verbis, vel sen- 
tentiis, contraria jungimus et sibi e regione ponimus: and by 
Anaximenes in the ‘Pyropixi mpds "Ad<cEavdpov, C. 27, avrideroy pév ody 
€oti ro evavtiay Thy dvoyaciay Gpa Kai thy Siva Trois avtikeipevors Exov, 
} 1d €repov rovrwy; that is, an antithesis is a figure where there 
is an opposition either of words or sense, or both, in two corre- 
sponding clauses of a sentence, of which he gives the following 
instances. Opposition of words alone: 6é:dére yap 6 mAovows kai 
evoainwr to méevnte kai evdei: Of sense alone, éyd pév rodroy voroivra 
éOeparevoa, otros 8 eyot peyiorwy Kkaxav airws yéyovev: and of both 
words and sense, ov yap Sixaoy todrov pev Ta ea Exovta movteiv, eye 


- ” , 
d€ ra dvra mpoieuevoy oVTw TTwY EVE. 


1 Comp. Cic. Orat. c. Lu. § 175.  contraria (dv7i#eots), que sua sponte 
Nam ut paullo ante dixi paria paribus etiamsi id non agas cadunt plerumque 
adjuncta (mdpica) et similiter definita numerose, Gorgias primus invenit ; sed 
(xapyxno.s) itemque contrariis relata his usus est intemperantius. 
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One of the completest examples of antithesis on record is 
that well-known one of Thucydides, Iv. 61. of 7 éwixhnro. eimperas 
GSixor €AOdvres eddAbyos Gmpaxta dmiaow. The following couplet of 
Agathon is an ingenious specimen: 

ei pev ppdow tadnbes odxi o° etppava, 

ei & evppava ti o° odxt radnbes ppaca- 
and this again from Antiphon, de Caede Herod. § 73, 16 ipérepov 
Suvdpevov eye Stxaiws odlew i} TO Tdv exOpav Bov’ ‘uevov adikws euée amrod- 
Aiwa. The opposition of mere words w. out corresponding 
sense, in which the perpetual striving afie antithesis by the 
Sicilians and their imitators not unfrequently ended, is ridiculed 
by Epicharmus, in the verse quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9. ult, 
with the introduction, cici dé cai evdeis dvriBécers, oiov Kai "Exixappos 
érroiety 


, ‘ > ‘ > A > , ‘ ‘ , > , 
TOKG HEV EV THVOLS EYWV IV, TOKA be Tapa THnvols €y@v, 


on which Demetrius observes, de Elocut. c. 24, ddd odros pev tows 
yeAwra Toy ovTws avTéOnkev, kai Gua oxamTev Tos prTopas. 

I have already remarked that Thucydides carries this love 
of antithesis to a very vicious excess. I will quote a single 
instance where it has led him astray. In Pericles’ funeral 
oration, 11. 44, we have the expression kai ois évevSuipovicai re 6 
Bios dpoiws Kai évreXeurica Evveperpydn. Here the desire of finding 
a word parallel in form to évevdamorjca has led him to choose 
one of similar composition in the corresponding member, évre- 
Aeuvrfoa. But a verb of this form, on which see Elms. Bacch. 508, 
requires us to supply ¢v air@ from the substantive, that is in this 
case ev ro Big, to complete the sense; and évredeurijca ev tO Big is 
something bordering on nonsense, or at any rate improperly 
opposed to évevdapovfoa. The meaning is clear enough, and 
Arnold gives it very well, but without attempting to preserve 
the antithesis, “and with those to whom their life was allotted to 
be happy in till the period of their death.” This figure is 
called by Arist. Rhet. 1m. 9, p. 127.9, 1 év xcdois dvtixerpévn Ets, 
and he gives several examples of it. 

Of parallelism in structure the general designation is mapica, 
otherwise mapicwois, Arist. Rhet. 1. 9, or ica déyew; the latter 
term is used by Plato, Sympos. 185, c, where it is applied to the 
phrase Maveaviov 5¢ ravoauévov, Which Aristodemus, the reporter of 
the dialogue, says he has learnt from the “men of art,” meaning 
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the Sophists. This might be reckoned as an instance of épo0- 
Téevrov, OF mapovopacia, as also another example in Gorg. 467, B, 
@ Agere Mdde, iva ce mpoceinw xara o¢, “to address you after your 
own fashion,” Polus being a disciple and imitator of Gorgias. 
Iapicwors is defined by Aristotle, 1. c. éav toa ra xéAa; enunciatio in 
qua membra paria sunt et aqualia, Ernesti. It implies a general 
correspondence or equality in the forms of two sentences, and 
includes icécwAa, which are sentences in which the two members 
are of the same length. Anaximenes, op. cit. c. 28, thus defines 
and illustrates it: Tapicwo 8 éori péev drav dio ica Aéynra Koda, 
ein & av toa kai modda puxpa ddlyos peyddots Kal toa 1d péyebos toos 
tov apiOudv. exee b€ todvde ro oxjpa y mapicwots “i bia xpnuarav 
dropiav i) Sua modeuov péyeOos.” raira yap ovre duoa ovre évavtia, 
GN ica pdvoy addAnros. The figure sdpioy in its strictest form, 
where the clauses are so completely balanced that each word in 
the one member is answered by a corresponding one in the 
other, is illustrated by Dionysius (ap. Spengel, p. 90), from Plato’s 
Menexenus, 236, E, dei 8) rovovrov tivds Adyou, Satis Tods pév TeTEAEU= 
tyxétas ixavas emaweoeta, tois b€ (dow eipevds mapaweoera. Ovxody 
erippnpa emippnpate mapakertac kai pyua pyyatt, Td pev ixavds To edpe- 
vas, T@ 8 emawéoe (as Dionysius read, unless he quoted from 
memory) 7d rapawéoe, This passage might equally well be ad- 
duced as an example of dyriéecis Or dpororéXevrov: and the sentence 
of Thucydides quoted above as a specimen of drridects is also 
an excellent instance of wapcov. But as Aristotle remarks l.c. 
éore S€ dua mavta ¢xew tavrd, kai avriOeow eivat Taito Kal mapivov Kat 
6povoTeNevTOV. 

Parallelism in sound is expressed by the general term srapy- 
xnows OY rapopoiwors, Which includes the three varieties of dpotore- 
AevTov, GpovoxdtapKTor, and Tapovopacia, of which the first is by far the 
most commonly employed, and therefore, as I suppose, the only 
one taken notice of by Aristotle in his definition of rapopoiwors, 
Rhet. 1. ¢. éav dpora ra €oyara &xn éxdrepov rd kOdov: Whereas Ernesti 
explains it more fully, enunciatio in qua extreme: partis utrius- 
que membri vel in initio vel in fine similes sunt: and Anaxi- 
menes, op. cit. c. 29, extends it to all parts of the sentence. 
mapouoiwors 8 éotiv 1) peifwv ris mapisdcews. ov yap pdvoy ica Ta K@Aa 
mot, GANA Kat Spora €& dSpoiwy dvopatay, “daov Set oe Adyou pipnpa 
épe méOov réxvacpa.” padiora S€ move Gyo Ta Tedevraia TAY dvopdrwv" 


radra yap padiora Toei Ti dpoiwow. Hermogenes calls this figure 
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rapiswots. Examples of both dyowredXevroy and dpooxdrapktoy are 
given by Aristotle, from which it would appear, that the former 
denotes a similar sound at the end of the two clauses of a 
sentence, the latter at the beginning. dypiy yap édaBev apyov 
map avtov. dSwpntoi tr éeméAovto mapappnta tr eméeaow. @yOnoav aiTov 
maidwov teroxévat GAN avtov airiov yeyovevar. ev mreiotas d€ povtice 
kai év édaxioras €Aviow. The same effect may be produced 
by a variation of the mrdos, [any inflexion of a noun or verb, 
Arist. Poet. c. 20, or change of termination where the body 
of the word remains the same, including adverbs, is a rréavs.] 
Gétos 8€ orabjvat yxadkois oix dws dy yadkov; or by a repe- 
tition of the same word, ot 8 airiv kai (avra Edeyes Kaxds kai viv 
ypapes xaxas; or of the same syllable, ri av frabes Seuvdv ci avdp’ 
cides dpydv; (from Aristotle). Hermogenes understands by these 
figures similarity in the beginnings and ends of words, not of 
sentences; quoting as examples zpoorjxet zpobipos from Demos- 
thenes or Xenophon, and Mavoaviov 5€ ravoapévov from Plato; 
similar instances are diiinm@ pidror, and @idurmov gideiv rv mow in 
Demosthenes. Victorius on Aristotle, ]. c. quotes as an example 
of all the three figures in one sentence a phrase of Gorgias 
preserved by Plutarch, xcrioOa péev bs xparo, xpjoba 8€ os tys@ro, 
which is an instance of false antithesis into the bargain. Mei- 
neke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 111. 618, has collected a number of rapnxjoes 
from various authors, but they are all of the species épo.orédevrov, 
and in all the similar sound is at the end of single words, 
not clauses!. 

Tapavopacia, the third variety of rapyynois, is a figure by which 
we bring together, or oppose to each other, in a sentence, words 
which have some similarity of sound or form, but are dissimilar 
in sense (Ernesti), and differs not much from the modern pun. 
The following from Antiphon, de Caede Herod. § 91, is an example, 
adikws dmodtoat dowrepov ay ein Tod pi Stkaiws amodeoa. Another is 
Thue. vi. 76, cai pot doxodcw od Acorrivovs BotrAeoOar Karotkioa, add’ 
jpas paddov é€orxioa, quoted by Dion. de Thuc. Jud. c. 48. And 
this from one of Bp Andrewes’ Sermons is quite in the “Sicilian” 
manner: “If it be so expedient He come, Christ I trust is not 
impedient but He may come?.” 


1 The use of this figure éuo.oréXevrov _of it in literature. 
seems to be, if not the origin of rhyme, 2 Specimens of all these ‘puerile’ 


at least one of the earliest appearances figures, dv7ifeots, mapbuoa, maplowors, 
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We now pass on to the other kindred vice of Gorgias’ style, 
the accumulation of poetical words and phrases with which he 
beautified (éxadd\emev) his discourses, and heightened the poeti- 
val colour which was already thrown over them by their rhyth- 
mical structure. His measured cadences and artfully balanced 
clauses bear a close resemblance to the parallelisms of Hebrew 
poetry, or to the more exalted specimens of Arabian eloquence, 
to which I have already compared them. Indeed if we substi- 
tute the most trivial commonplaces for the sublime imagery of 
the inspired writers, we may obtain a not inadequate notion of 
Gorgias’ manner from the more formal and artificial passages of 
the Psalms or Isaiah. 

We have already referred to the judgment pronounced by 
later critics upon the style which Gorgias sought to introduce ; 
we have seen that Dionysius stigmatized it as childish pompous 
and inflated to excess, a vulgar display, and approaching to the 
extravagances of dithyrambic poetry: that in Diodorus’ time 
(i. e. the half century before the Christian era) it was looked 
upon as affected and ridiculous: that even Cicero, so lenient in 
his animadversions upon the Greek masters of oratory, declared 
that he was too intemperate in the use of the figures which he 
had invented; and again, that he was over fond of such like 
ornaments, and abused them by immoderate profusion: and, 
finally, that Aristotle indirectly expresses the opinion (Rhet. 11. 
1. p. 114. 4) that such poetical prose could please none but the 
ignorant vulgar. 

We will now proceed to collect some particular notices and 
examples of these defects from ancient authors. The fragment 
of the funeral oration of which a portion has been quoted, has 
not even the interest which striking expressions or metaphors, 
however exaggerated, might convey: it is a mere string of the 
most ordinary commonplaces forced into unnatural combinations, 


&e. ‘fin which Gorgias and his school style, which Thucydides affects. Out 


most abounded,” from Thucydides, are 
to be found in Dionys. Ep. u. ad Amm., 
c. 17, de Thue. Jud. cc. 24. 29. 39. 46. 
In the first of these 
passages he observes with great justice 


48, and elsewhere. 


that they are eminently unsuitable to 
the character of composition, viz. the 
avornpa ékts, the rough, harsh, stern 


of the many instances cited I will only 
gpaiverar yap } viv ‘EXXas 
Kadounévn ob mddae BeBalws olxoupévn, 
2uue.. 1, 2 


quote two: 


and an example of false 
antithesis conveyed in a clumsy and in- 
tricate sentence, év@iunua tovnpdy xal 
oxoiias ammnyehuévov, Dion. op. cit. 
c. 39, from the Melian dialogue, v. 95. 
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so that if it is not poetry, the author has at any rate suc- 
ceeded in making it as unlike good prose as possible. We 
must therefore look elsewhere for the exemplifications of which 
we are in quest. 

In the third chapter of the Rhetoric, Book 1. Aristotle 
distinguishes four kinds of yu xpa “ frigidities” in prose composi- 
tion, the misuse of compound words, of yAérra (explained above, 
Vol. 1. p. 141), of epithets, and metaphors: the fault in each 
case consisting in the introduction into prose of words and 
figures which are adapted only to poetry; dma dvépata being 
most suitable to dithyrambic, yAérra to epic, and metaphors to 
iambic poems. Compare Poetics, c. 22.1 These four kinds are 
illustrated from the speeches of Lycophron (already quoted), of 
Gorgias, and especially of Alcidamas, a follower of Gorgias and 
exaggerator of his peculiarities. As examples of dda dvopara 
he gives the phrases rrayopovcos xdhaf2, “a beggar-witted flat- 
terer,” and émopkxjcavras kai xarevopxncavras®, which he quotes 
without the context, as if they were notorious cases and already 
well known to students of rhetoric. The two next kinds of 
wWuxpa he illustrates almost exclusively from Alcidamas, but in 
exemplifying the misuse of metaphor he returns to Gorgias’ 
writings. Instances of pompous (ceyvdv) and farfetched (76)j0- 
éev) metaphors, only fit for tragedy, are, xAwpa kcal evaa ta mpay- 
para 4, and aicypds perv éomeipas xaxds dé ebépicas, “thou hast sown 
To this he adds Gorgias’ 


” 


with shame and reaped with sorrow °. 


1 The same subject is treated by the precise force of the expression. 
C'cero de Orat. U1. 37—48. AumrAG _Xdwpd denotes fresh, green, and vigor- 
évouara are called verba novata, yAG7- ous, as a tree with the sap in it; and 
Tat inusitata, and werapopal translata, gvauais a corresponding metaphor from 
$ 152. a body in which the life-blood still cir- 

2 Schol. 6 wévyns xara 7d Néyew kai culates. The entire phrase seems to 
KoNaKevew. signify a state, or constitution, still 

3 Schol. 7d émiopxjoa Néyerat emt vigorous and flourishing, untouched by 
Tod Wevdas dudcavros, ox apudse rov decay. Scholiasts and commentators 
ams Wevoduevoy eixeiv érvopxjoavra’ desert us, as their manner is, like a 
kal 7d Karevopxjoat Aéyerat érl ddn9Gs London policeman, when we most want 
éuscavros’ ovx apudfe 52 h A€Ets airy their aid. 
pnOjwar ert rod adrdGs elrdvros TO GXy- > The allegation of this phrase as an 
Ges, olov bre brép yiv bvros Tod lov example of pompous or farfetched meta- 
nuépa éoriv. phor, indicates a considerable difference 

4 As wedo not know what the mpdy- of taste between Aristotle, at any rate, 
para are to which Gorgias applied these and ourselves. The severest modern 
two epithets, it is not easy to determine critic would, I think, see nothing objec- 
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address to the swallow, when xar’ airoi meropévn adijxe 1o mepitrapa— 
or as Plutarch in telling the same story expresses it, dgeions én’ 
airdv axérarov—which he says is of a “ first-rate tragic character.” 
“ For shame, Philomel,” aicypév ye 3d @iAounAa, exclaimed he. “ For 
it was no shame for a bird to do it, but in a virgin it was inde- 
corous. He did well therefore in abusing her to call her what 
she was rather than what she is.” Two other instances of what 
were considered faults of taste in the use of metaphor by the 
Greek critics, are supplied by Longinus (ap. Spengel, p. 70). 
Gorgias, according to him, was ridiculed for calling Xerxes, 6 rév 
Ilepodv Zevs, and describing vultures as guyuyo rapa, neither of 
which probably would be thought a very heinous offence in a 
modern rhetorician. 

This vice of Gorgias’ style soon became proverbial, and long 
compound words and forced metaphors passed under the names 
of Yopyeia fjyara. Xenophon, writing most likely before the 
Sophist’s death, makes use of the phrase, Sympos. 11. 26, jy de 
Hpiv of maides puxpais KvAcEw emupexafwow, Wa Kal eyo ev Topyteiots pyypacw 
eirw—compare Dion. Hal. Epist, ad Cn. Pomp. c. 2; and Synesius 
(ap. Ern. Lex. Techn. Gr. v. Popydgew) employs Topyaioy as syno- 
nymous with wuypor. 

Gorgias used to boast that he was never at a loss for topics 
on which to exercise his talents for fine speaking: his art of 
providing materials is explained by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 17, 
p. 146. 17, “for if he has to speak of Achilles, he eulogizes 
Peleus, then acus, then the god (founder of the family), and 
in like manner valour, or! he does so and so” [i.e. invents such 
It appears that Isocrates, the worthy disci- 
ple of Gorgias, had recourse to the same practice for enlarging 
the range of his subjects. Arist. 1. c. 

One of the rhetorical precepts of Gorgias recorded by 


and such topics]. 


tionable in the employment of such a __ riation of MSS. is duolws dé kal dviplar, 
But the sentence 
hangs so ill together, and the 7 has so 
little meaning, that I think we ought to 


change it into the relative pronoun 7: 


metaphor in any prose ofa moreelevated 7 7a kal ra move? 
and ambitious character than a treatise 
on the differential calculus or an act of 


Parliament. Another instance of a si- 


milar character, with which use has 
made us perfectly familiar, is quoted 
with censure from Alcidamas, who called 
the Odyssey, kaddv dvPpwrivov Biov Kd- 
torrpov, ‘fa mirror of human life.” 

1 The received reading with no va- 


and then the sentence will run ‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such 
and such feats,” i.e. he first praises 
valour generally, and then proceeds to 
enumerate different acts of prowess; 
which may be multiplied ad infinitum. 
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Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 18, p. 149, 4, supposing it to be a fair speci- 
men of his method of teaching, may give us a better opinion of 
his practical dexterity than of the scientific value of his lessons; 
but indeed this was the general character of the sophistical art 
of Rhetoric. He recommended his pupils to spoil, or destroy 
the effect of (d:apbeipev), an antagonist’s earnest by jest, and his 
pleasantry by seriousness. There is no doubt much acuteness 
shown in this precept. To put a serious observation in a ridicu- 
lous light, and, on the other hand, by assuming a solemn face 
and manner to convey the impression that your opponent has 
treated a serious subject with ill-timed levity, are when skilfully 
employed amongst the most effective weapons of debate or 
argument. They are, however, é tod mpayyaros; and belong 
rather to the “art” than to the “science” of rhetoric. 

The only other notices of Gorgias which occur in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric are neither of them of much importance. In m1. 14, 
p. 138. 7, he quotes the opening of Gorgias’ ’Odvpmixds Adyos as 
an illustration of the rule he had just laid down; that the 
mpooimov Of an emdecxtixds Adyos should consist of encomium or 
censure: and at the end of the same chapter, he finds fault with 
his panegyric upon the Eleans because it wants a preface, and 
starts at once with the main subject, "Hiis wddis eddaipov. 

Of his method of instruction we have already quoted Aris- 
totle’s unfavourable criticism from the de Soph. El. (Vol. 11. 
p. 159). He compares the communes loci, and declamations— 
such as the laudationes et vituperationes, attributed by Cicero 
to Gorgias, Brutus, x11. 47—which the Rhetoricians wrote for the 
use and exercise of their pupils, to a stock of ready-made shoes; 
and the instruction which the Sophists gave to the offer of such 
ready-made articles as a substitute for teaching the art of shoe- 
making. From this we may form a judgment as to the scientific 
value of the Sophistical instructions so far as Rhetoric was con- 
cerned, and the probability of their pupils’ deriving moral benefit 
from them; and it throws a further light upon Meno’s avowal on 
behalf of his master, Gorgias, Men. p. 95, c, that he only un- 
dertook to make his disciples expert in speaking, dewods Aéyew, and 
laughed at those who made any higher profession. 

Whether he wrote an art of rhetoric or not is doubtful, 
though the balance of probability seems to incline to the aflirm- 
ative. Spengel argues the question, pp. 81—84, and comes to 
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the opposite conclusion, although all the decisive passages which 
he adduces are in favour of the former supposition. He wrote at 
any rate epi xapov, in which he gave precepts for the observation 
of propriety in respect of the speaker himself, the audience, and 
the subject of the discourse. Dionysius, who makes the state- 
ment, adds that there was nothing worth mentioning in the 
work, and, in fact, that the subject itself is incapable of being 
comprehended under any scientific system. Spengel with great 
probability supposes that his rule for the treatment of jest and 
earnest was taken by Aristotle from this treatise. 

Dionysius further says that he had met with no forensic 
speeches of Gorgias at all; some political discourses, but very 
few, as well as certain réyvac or treatises; but that most of his 
writings were declamatory compositions (the laudes et vitupera- 
tiones of Cicero): and he then quotes the fragment of the 
funeral oration as a specimen of his ordinary style. 

So far we have been employed in collecting the opinions of 
ancient authors, referring where it was possible to the testi- 
mony of Aristotle—a witness of unimpeachable authority and 
undoubted impartiality—upon Gorgias’ style, method of instruc- 
tion, and the services he rendered to the development of the art 
which he professed; and we have seen that in the main they are 
highly unfavourable: we must now add a few words upon the 
moral tendency of his teaching and the effect it was likely to 
have upon the minds of his pupils. 

On this head we shall be obliged to have recourse to the 
authority of Plato; and this may be done with the less hesitation, 
since we have already seen by the comparison of Agathon’s 
speech with Gorgias’ own writings, and again in the case of 
Prodicus, that, in respect of style and manner at least, Plato’s 
representation seems to be perfectly faithful. 

From Plato then we learn that he adopted the famous Sophis- 
tical definition of Rhetoric, the art or instrument of persuasion, 
Gorg. 453, a, 465, a, Phileb. 58, a, with its natural consequences, 
and practised and taught in accordance with it. He taught his 
pupils that probability was to be preferred to truth, and how by 
force of rhetoric to make the small appear great and the great 
small (that is, in plain terms, to pervert and distort the truth in 
order to serve the purpose of the moment); to give the old an 
appearance of novelty, and the new an old-fashioned air; to 
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speak with conciseness, or spin out a subject to infinity, Phaedr. 
267, a. The art of rhetoric was according to him the highest 
of all arts, because it made everything subservient to it, volun- 
tarily anc not by compulsion, Phileb. 58, 1. The object to be 
aimed at by those who practised it was the acquisition of power: 
not, be it observed, to serve the state, but to serve themselves 
by means of the state, Gorg. 452, p, Meno, 73, c. He did not 
teach virtue, or real knowledge of any subject, but he habituated 
his associates to reply “fearlessly and in the choicest language” 
to any question proposed to them, as he himself undertook to 
give an answer to all comers on any subject on which people 
chose to inquire, Men. 70,8. ‘Such was Gorgias’ notion of his art 
and its object, and such his method of instruction. If this 
account be true—and I have not intentionally exaggerated or 
“set down aught in malice”—it appears that he taught the young 
men who placed themselves under his charge to mould language, 
in which truth and justice were entirely disregarded, in a style 
so vicious that it became proverbial, with the sole object of self- 
aggrandisement: he taught them likewise to assume the profes- 
sion of universal knowledge with the same shameless ostentation 
which he himself displayed: and finally he made them get his 
own declamations by heart. No man, as Mr Grote has observed, 
openly inculcates immorality, that is, in direct and undisguised 
terms recommends what is accounted vicious by the society in 
which he lives; and for this plain reason, that even if the society 
itself did not step in to prevent it, such an outrage upon the 
feelings of the respectable classes of the community would 
prevent any but the most abandoned from resorting to his com- 
pany, and so would entirely defeat the very object he had in 
view. But men may be corrupted in other ways than this: and 
one can hardly conceive any system of instruction which would 
have had a more mischievous and demoralizing tendency than 
that which we have just described!. 








1 Though Gorgias was certainly sans 
peur, he was not altogether sans reproche 
as to his personal character, as the fol- 
lowing bit of scandal in Plutarch, Conj. 
Pree. c. 43, witnesses. Topyiov rot 
piropos dvayvévros év ’OXvpria Adyov 
mept duovolas Tots “EXAnow, 6 Médavéos, 
Oiros huiv, pn, ocupBovdever wept dp0- 





voias bs a’rév kal Thy yuvatka kal rhv 
Oepdraway dia rpcts bvTas duovoeiv od 
mérexev, “Hy yap ws toxé tis épws Tod 
Topyiov cat ¢mdorumia rijs yuvaixds mpds 
7) Oeparrawidiov. 

The only references to Gorgias in 
Aristophanes are, I believe, Vesp. 429, 
where he is introduced merely as the 
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Before we take our final leave of Gorgias we must add one 
word upon his philosophical creed, contained in his work zepi 
dicews, a subject which we have already touched upon, Vol. 1. 
p. 173. Mr Grote in his History of Greece, vii. p. 507, adopts 
a novel interpretation of his thesis oi« gorw oidév: which he says 
does not mean a denial of the existence of everything, as the 
words seem to imply, but only in the Eleatic or super-sensual 
signification of the term “existence.” Mr Grote argues no doubt 
from the extravagant absurdity of such ultra scepticism; for he 
has nothing else to rest his interpretation upon. The language 
of the ancient authors who notice it is, as we have seen, consist- 
ent, and as explicit as words can be. Let any one read over 
the 5th chapter of the treatise (printed in Aristotle’s works, but 
now supposed to be by one of his school) de Xenophane, Zenone, 
et Gorgia, and he will see that the description of the way in 
which he arrived at his strange conclusion necessarily presup- 
poses the literal interpretation of the phrase ovdev éorw. Amidst 
the obscurity and corruption of the text we can discern at least 
so much, that he used two arguments in support of this thesis; 
the one, derived from the conflicting and irreconcilable opinions 
of the preceding schools of philosophers, dy oi pév dre év Kai ob odd 
drodaivovra, ci dé drt moAXA kal ody Ev, Kal of pev Ste dyévynta of Sé ds 
yevopeva émideixvevra whence it follows, pire év pyre modda eivar, pyre 
dyévynta pyre yevopeva, and consequently that ovdey ay eiy!: the other, 
worthy of a Sophist of his order, is based upon a quibble, the 
confusion of ésri as a copula, and as the predication of exist- 
ence; for we say 1d pi) dv éore (Or gore) pw) dv, and therefore 76 pw) 
dv “exists” just as much as 7d év, and no more—for, reversing 
the order, if 76 py evar * is,” TO eivat pH) eivat T™poonKel, “ existence 
and non-existence must be the same,” or in other words, 
“nothing is.” 


Again, if Gorgias had merely 


father of Philip; and Av. 1701, where 
he and his son Philip are taken as 
” 


the representatives of the ‘knavish 


“barbarian” rhetoricians who were 
then reaping such a harvest in Athens 
by means of their tongues. 

1 This is the way in which he em- 
ployed the arguments of Zeno and Me- 
lissus in arriving at his conclusion. 


“Following in the steps of Z. and M.” 


meant to deny existence in the 


is a phrase which leads to a misappre- 
hension, for Gorgias followed equally in 
the steps of the philosophers of the op- 
posing schools, such as Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Leucippus, and others who 
denied the unity of existence, and main- 
He 


used the arguments of Zeno and Me- 


tained the plurality of phenomena. 


lissus so far as they served his pur- 


pose. 
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Eleatic sense of the word, Isocrates, Helen. § 3, would never in 
speaking of his doctrine have used the very strong expression, 
“who had the audacity to maintain os ovdév rév dvtorv gor,” for 
many other philosophers had ventured to do the same without 
incurring the charge of irreverence ; indeed the Eleatic doctrines 
were not only not popular, but they must have been absolutely 
unintelligible to all but a few of the initiated in the higher 
mysteries of philosophy. 

True it is that if we could regard Gorgias as, in earnest, it 
would be inconceivable that he ever could have arrived at so 
monstrous a conclusion; and we must then have recourse to 
some supposition like Mr Grote’s to extricate ourselves from the 
difficulty. But I do not think that there is anything to lead us 
to suppose that Gorgias really believed in his own doctrine: it 
seems perfectly evident that he had no more a serious purpose 
in view when he maintained his thesis than the rest of the 
Sophistical “wranglers,” é¢psorxoi, who abused their dialectical 
powers by arguing in the manner which we have illustrated in 
the preceding number of this series of papers; and incurred the 
unfeigned contempt of the great master of logic by so doing. 
The thesis of Gorgias was no doubt maintained as a mere exer- 
cise of dialectical skill, a specimen of his power of defending 
the most apparently untenable position, or making the worse 
cause triumph over the better; and may fairly be classed with 
the rest of his declamations, the laudes and vituperationes, by 
which he exercised his pupils’ memory and supplied them with 
topics of discourse. We need no longer therefore be surprised 
that a declaimer and rhetorician like Gorgias should have 
appeared as a philosopher, since the exercise of his ingenuity in 
order to dazzle and confound was the sole object of his attempts 
in this kind; by this view we obtain a harmonious and consistent 
character instead of the combination of heterogeneous elements 
in one; and we are now in a position to decide with what jus- 
tice he rejected the designation of coqiorjs, whilst he claimed 
the appellation of j77ap from his admirers and the public at large!. 

E. M. Cope. 
(To be continued.) 

1 Aristotle, Pol. 1. 13. p. 21. 23, suchlike, happens to say that it is better 

(Bekk.) in speaking of some insufficient to do as Gorgias did, and simply enu- 


definitions of virtue, such as ‘‘a good merate the several virtues than define it 
habit of the soul,” “right action,” and in this way. From this the singular con- 
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bo 


3. 


Many theologians, who delight to dwell on analogies, have seen 


in the lives and characters of the three Apostles, who stand out 
most prominently in the history of the foundation of Christianity, 


clusion has been drawn by writers who 
are willing to make the most of the 
statements of classical authors (Wester- 
mann, Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, § 31. 4. 
Foss. de Gorg. Leont. p. 47. sq.) that 
Gorgias was a moral philosopher, or car- 
ried on inquiries in the science of ethics. 
In the same treatise, 111. 2. p. 61. 1. 
Aristotle refers to an ingenious evasion 
Whilst he 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have 
spent a considerable time, at Larissa, 
some Thessalian, who had no doubt 
heard his boast that he was able to an- 
swer any question upon any subject, 
took him at his word, and asked him, 
what constituted a citizen. 


of an awkward question. 


Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really 
at a loss, Ta ev lows drropady Ta 8’ elpw- 
vevouevos, he replied that citizens were 
made by citizen-manufacturers—for as 
the vessels made by mortar-makers were 


Vou. III. March, 1856. 


mortars, so those that were made by 
the manufacturers were Larisszans; 
for there were such people as Aapioc- 
corool. The joke here arises from the 
double meaning of Adpiooa, which be- 
sides the Thessalian city, signifies also a 
kettle or some cooking utensil. [Adpioca, 
not Aapicoatos, as Schneider, and Liddell 
and Scott in their Lexicon, say: for 
then the word would be,Aapiooaomacol. | 
It is much as if some one being asked 
what made a citizen of the good town of 
Sandwich, were to reply, a cook, for he 
was a sandwich-maker, and is no bad 
specimen of the way in which Gorgias 
fulfilled his promise of solving any pro- 
blem proposed to him. Whether 6n- 
psoupyés has also a double meaning, as 
Schneider thinks, viz. manufacturer, and 
a magistrate in Dorian states, may be 
doubted’; more especially as Larissa is 
not a Dorian state at all. 


6 
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types of three successive ages in the subsequent development 
of the Church. In St Peter, the Apostle of the circumcision, 
they discern the representative of the epoch before the reforma- 
tion—in its fearless and uncompromising zeal, in its ceremonial 
observances and its rigid discipline. In St Paul they recognise 
the more liberal character of the Church in its later stage, when 
a larger spirit of inquiry has taken possession of men’s minds, 
and a more advanced view prevails of the duty of toleration. 
Lastly of all, they seem to see in St John the type of that third 
and happier age, when the doctrine of Christian love, which the 
last of the Apostles taught at Ephesus, shall be practically 
recognised throughout the Church—an age, of the dawn of 
which some sanguine spirits have discovered traces in the signs 
of our own times. 

It is not intended here to contest the general correctness of 
this view. Those who have a deep conviction of the continued 
presence of Christ in His Church will see nothing unnatural in the 
progressive development thus attributed to her, while such as 
have made Ecclesiastical History their study, will probably recog- 
nise the substantial truth of this account. But is it not hasty to 
assume that we are already on the threshold of this third age? 
So far as our own times have any counterpart in the character 
of either of the Apostles, is it not rather in St Paul than in St 
John that we are to look for a type of the spirit—the better 
spirit—of the age? If a period of fifteen centuries is to be 
assigned to the first stage in the history of the Church, surely 
three or four will be but a meagre allowance for the develop- 
ment of those many phases of the Christian character, which are 
exhibited in the life and teaching of St Paul. May we not be 
laying hold of some one prominent feature in the portrait of the 
great Apostle, and vainly fancying we have reproduced the whole 
man ? 

The teaching of St Paul may perhaps be contrasted with that 
of St John, as breadth with depth. The doctrine of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles presents so extended a surface to view that it is 
impossible to comprehend it at one glance. Hence individual 
minds seize on this or that feature with which they have the 
greatest sympathy. Allsects and parties alike appeal to him, and 
none perhaps without some show of reason. Few, if any, are 
capable of appreciating the largeness and many-sided character 
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of the Apostle’s mind: but meanwhile, there are not wanting men 
who, as expositors of detached points, have shewn themselves 
deficient neither in ability nor in clearness of view. The writings 
of the beloved disciple have fared otherwise; we feel that there 
is a depth in them, which those only shall be able to fathom who 
have learned to love as he loved. Those who best feel his 
meaning are often least able to express it. We must wait for a 
very different state of Christian society, before the doctrine of 
St John will find a school of teachers able enough to expound it, 
and of hearers capable of appreciating it when expounded. Much 
indeed has been done within the last twenty years towards the 
criticism of the text and the illustration of the external features 
of St John’s writings, but it is no disparagement to those, who 
have devoted their energies to this great work, to say that there 
are depths beyond depths still to be penetrated. The language 
of the Apostle is so transparent, that one is easily deceived in 
any attempt to estimate what lies below the surface. At all 
events, whether this account of the difference between the writ- 
ings of the two Apostles be accepted or rejected, the theology 
of the press, as well as of the pulpit, seems to shew the truth of 
what has been stated, that the teaching of St Paul is gencrally 
better understood and appreciated, though it be only piece-meal, 
than that of St John. 

The list of books on the criticism of St Paul, which heads 
this article, is an illustration of what has been said. It is a 
cheering sign to see so many works of a superior cast issuing 
from the theological press of England, within the short space of 
a little more than a year. And after making every allowance for 
whatever defects any of these volumes exhibit, it may be fairly 
questioned, whether the amount of ability, intelligence and learn- 
ing, brought to bear on a single New Testament writer, and 
given to the public within so short a time, has had any parallel 
in the annals of theological literature in England. 

It may perhaps be necessary to say a word by way of caution 
before entering on this review. The task of a reviewer is, under 
any circumstances, an invidious one. To read in a few weeks, 
and pass under examination in as many days, a work which has 
cost the writer several years of labour, is a course which may 
seem to savour of impertinent presumption. The reviewer is 
supposed to place himself in the position of a judge, and so to 


6—2 
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assume a sort of superiority over the object of his criticism. In 
publications, in which the articles are anonymous, the incognito 
maintained by the writer in some degree shelters him from such 
imputations, but in this Journal it has been thought advisable to 
make each contributor responsible for his own production, and 
a writer is therefore exposed to the full force of a charge of 
arrogating a superiority to which he has no claim. It is hoped that 
in the present instance the extravagance of any such assumptions 
on the part of the writer of this article will be a sufficient safe- 
guard against their being imputed to him, and that it will not be 
necessary to abate any of that freedom of language which the 
interests of criticism and of the truth itself require—rodpnréov 
yap ovv 76 ye adnbes eimeiv, GAXws Te Kal mepi adnOeias Aéyorra. 

A thoughtful and popular writer justly complains of that 
‘tyrannous desire for uniformity, which confounds the judgment 
of men, when they are commenting upon each other. ..; so that 
you often find that a long criticism upon a man, or his work, is 
but a demand that he should be somebody else, and his work 
somebody else’s work!.’ In fact, a reviewer should in most cases 
confine himself to two questions; first, whether the work which 
the writer has undertaken was worth doing; and secondly, whe- 
ther it is well done. It is rarely that he has any right to inquire 
further whether the author might not have expended his labour 
more advantageously in some other direction. 

It would be most extravagant in the present instance to fall 
into that false conception of a reviewer’s task, which Mr Helps 
thus condemns. No three writers could well be named, who, 
having chosen kindred subjects, ‘have displayed more striking 
contrasts in their manner of treatment, than the three editors of 
St Paul, whose names stand at the head of this article. It would 
be unfair to complain that Mr Stanley has not given us any 
metaphysical disquisitions after the manner of Prof. Jowett, or 
that Prof. Jowett has not rivalled Mr Stanley’s historical pictures, 
or to condemn Mr Ellicott because he has omitted both the one 
and the other, and confined himself to grammatical criticism. 
Let each be tried by his own standard. Where a writer attempts 
a task for which he has shewn himself unequal, he condemns 
himself; where he has succeeded he deserves our gratitude, 


1 Spanish Conquest in America. Vol. 1. p. 275. 
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which should be proportional to the magnitude of the work he 
has assigned to himself. 

Mr Ellicott, in his preface to the Galatians (p. xi.), has stated 
his reasons—based on the principle of the division of labour— 
for confining his commentary to the province of grammatical 
criticism. So far as success is a test of the correctness of a 
view, Mr Ellicott has certainly justified his opinion. 
not be difficult indeed to discover minor faults, 


It would 
The frequent 
Latinisms in his prefaces, the profusion of technical terms in his 
notes, the attempts to supply definite phrases for ellipses which 
are in their very nature indefinite ', the inconsistency with which 
he gives some various readings and omits to give others more 
important *, might be dwelt upon by any one disposed to criticise 
severely. But, on the whole, Mr Ellicott’s Editions of the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians * stand at the head of the New Testament 
literature of England for patient and accurate scholarship, and 
will not suffer from a comparison with the best works of Ger- 
many. Mr Ellicott’s work is not built on a foundation of hay or 
stubble. If he has not attempted any high flight, he has at least 
accomplished his task substantially and well. 

The editions of Mr Stanley and Prof. Jowett proceed upon 
one plan. We find in both the same apparatus of introductions, 
critical notes, translations and essays. But in the execution there 
is a wide difference, and, some common sympathies excepted, 


1 e.g. on Gal. i. 20, ii. g, v. 13. 


St Paul’s ellipses seem to have caused 


Gal. v. 13 see below, note 2, p. 106. 
After a comparison of these passages, 


as much trouble to ancient transcribers perhaps there will seem nothing harsh 


as they have to modern critics. 

e.g. 1 Cor. iv. 6. wa év quiv udOnre 
7d wn [ppovety] Urep a yéypamra. 

1 Cor. v. I. 
ovdé év Tots Oveow [dvoudferac]. 


ToavTn mwopvela HTis 


1 Cor. xi. 24. 7d cGua 7d brép buav 
[kAwpevor al. aliter]. 

The words in brackets are found in 
the Text. Rec. with more or less MSS. 
authority. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. évdecxvimevor [Text. 
Ree. évielZacbe]. 

Gal. v. 13. un Thy édevdeplay [F. G. 
suppl. dare]. 

See also 2 Cor. ix. 7, Rom. xiii. 7. 

Of Mr Jowett’s interpretation of 


in supplying the ellipsis in Gal. ii. 3, 4 
(ov6é Tiros...qvayxdoOn mepirunOiva. 
dia 5¢ robs mapecdxrovs Wevdasérgous), 
as the sense seems to require, thus: ‘‘ But 
on account of (i.e. to satisfy) the false 
brethren (the attempt was made) ;” and 
the words ols o¥5é in the following clause 
may have been omitted merely on gram- 
matical grounds by a transcriber ill ac- 
quainted with St Paul’s usages. 

2 e.g. of the omission of ofs of6é in 
Gal. ii. 5. 

3 Of the commentary on the Ephe- 
sians I speak less confidently, as I 
have not examined it so carefully as the 
other. 
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these companion volumes present only a marked contrast, Mr 
Stanley is essentially a historian, Prof. Jowett a metaphysician. 
The one is external, positive, definite to the verge of superfi- 
ciality; the other is subjective, negative, profound even at the 
risk of obscurity. The one delights in discovering inobtrusive 
resemblances, the other in unmasking false analogies. The notes 
of the one teem with illustration, those of the other are singu- 
larly deficient in this respect. Few can paint a historical pic- 
ture with more faithfulness and vigour than Mr Stanley. Few 
can rival the depth of thought of Mr Jowett in portraying a 
mental phenomenon. 

Mr Jowett, indeed, seems to regard a fondness for that kind 
of descriptive painting, in which Mr Stanley excels, as a dan- 
gerous snare. These are his words: 


It is not one of the objects of the present work, to enter minutely either into 
the history of the cities to which the Epistles were addressed, or into the local 
features of the country in which they were situated. To fill the mind with historical 
pictures or descriptions of scenery, will not in any degree help us to feel as the 
Apostles felt or think as they thought, any more than the history of the reign of 
George the Third, or a description of the scenery of Somersetshire or Cornwall, 
would enable us to understand the life and character of Wesley or Whitfield. 
Interesting as such pictures may be, they tend to withdraw us from a higher 
interest, which is to be found only in the private character of the Gospel narrative 
itself.—(Vol. I. pp. 27, 28). 


And yet, I think, most people feel that they know the Apostle 
better, and are placed in a more advantageous position for 
appreciating his words and actions, by having travelled with him 
through the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, and caught a 
glimpse at proconsuls and legates as they passed, under the 
guidance of such a cicerone as Mr Howson for instance, in the 
‘Life of St Paul.’ 

In fact, the question is not simply ‘ What impression did the 
beauties of natural scenery make on the Apostle’s mind?’ or, ‘ How 
far did the history of this or that place affect the fortunes of 
the Church?’ Even if the most unfavourable answer be given 
to these questions, the plea for such descriptions is not ex- 
hausted. The traveller would still look down with intense inte- 
rest on those swelling Thuringian forests from the castle of the 
Wartburg, though he were told that Luther scarcely vouchsafed 
them a second glance, too intently busied in translating his 
Bible, or hurling defiance at the Pope, and his ink-stand at the 
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devil. Nor does any one think of blaming Scott for introducing 
the description of fair Melrose into ‘the Lay,’ though he can- 
didly tells us that his hero ‘ Little reck’d of the scene so fair.’ 
The justification is substantially the same in all these cases. Any 
description, which enables us to realise those in whom we are 
interested, demands our gratitude. We are in danger of viewing 
the characters of past history as vague abstractions, and we want 
to be recalled to the sense that they were real, living, acting 
men, In the case of an Apostle there is more than common 
danger of falling into this error, as popular conceptions will 
testify. While we view him as the penman of the Spirit, we are 
apt to forget that he was also one of ourselves, and our under- 
standing of his writings is materially impaired by this. Any 
description, which places him in connexion with outward scenes 
and events, however little they may have affected him personally, 
gives a reality to the portraiture, which we cannot afford to 
dispense with. 

Still Mr Jowett’s assertion, if a little too sweeping, is proba- 
bly true! in the main, that, ‘of that sensibility to the beauties 
of scenery, or of that romantic recollection of the past, which 
are such remarkable characteristics of our own day, there is no 
trace in the writings of the New Testament, nor any reason to 
suppose that they had a place in the minds of their authors.’ 
And we may accept this as a protest against the extravagant 
tendency to impute such impressions to the Apostles, which is 
often observable in books of a descriptive character. We may 
well believe that St Paul’s spirit was too deeply moved at the 
idolatries of Athens, to allow him, as he stood on Mars’ Hill, to 
gaze dreamily on the clouds sailing athwart the sky from Lyca- 
bettus: that he was too far absorbed in stemming the torrent of 
vice and profanity in the camp, to watch from the rampart of 
the Praetorium the tips of the Sabine hills rosy with the setting 
sun, and the thick veil of mist rising slowly from the plain below. 
Even if his work had not been of this engrossing kind, we may 
question whether it would have been otherwise. We know how 
Socrates, in language which must have seemed shocking and 


1 True, that is, as regards the im- ‘recollection of the past,’ when we re- 
pressions of natural scenery, but we can member the character and influence of 
scarcely allow its correctness of the the national history of the Jews. 
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almost profane to Wordsworth, declared that he confined his 
walks to the city, ‘because the fields and trees had nothing to 
teach him, while the people in the city had!’ And there is no 
reason for supposing that the details of scenery would have 
made a much more vivid impression on the Apostle than they 
did on the ancient mind generally : though he would have viewed 
them in a purer and a different light from his heathen contem- 
poraries, as the tokens of God’s goodness, and not merely as the 
sources of physical enjoyment. 

But to return from this digression. Both editors have adopted 
the text of Lachmann, and, if the alternative lay between this and 
the ‘Textus Receptus,’ no objection could be made to their choice. 
The text of the fourth century has every likelihood of being less 
corrupt than that of the sixteenth. Still Lachmann did not pre- 
tend that his readings always proceeded from the sacred writers 
themselves, and in many cases, true to his principle of giving the 
text as he conceived it to have stood in the fourth century, 
he retained those the genuineness of which he must have con- 
demned in his own mind. To accept Lachmann’s text as final 
therefore would be to use it for a purpose, which the great critic 
himself would probably have been the first to reprobate. 

Prof. Jowett and Mr Stanley have ventured, it is true, to 
speak in favour of a departure from Lachmann’s readings occa- 
sionally in their notes, but generally they are far too ready to 
accept his text as final. The following is perhaps the most 
flagrant instance of a passionate fondness for Lachmann’s text 
at any cost. It may appear to some a reductio ad absurdum 
of this extravagant admiration. 

The passage 1 Cor. vii. 32—34 stands thus in the received 
text: 6 dyapos pepipra ra rod Kupiov, mas dpéoet TH Kupigr 6 5€ yaunoas 
HEeptuvG Ta TOU KdcpOU TAs apécet TH yuvatki. pepwepiotat 7H ‘yury Kal 7) Tap- 
Oévos. 1 Gyapos pepiva Ta Tov Kvpiov, iva f dyia Kai copate Kal mvevpate 
4 8€ yapjoaca pepyra Ta Tod Kdcpov, mds dpeoe: tH avdpi. ‘Tischendorf 
reads kai pepepiora xai, in other respects agreeing with the 
Received Text?. Lachm. with A, B, has rj yuvatxi, cai peuépeorat. 


1 Phedr. p. 230 D. If the real So- the mouth of Socrates immediately be- 
crates is speaking here, as seems pro- fore, p. 230 B,C. 
bable, we must recognise the disciple 2 Yet we are told that ‘Tischen- 
rather than the master, in the descrip- dorf has substantially the same text as 
tion of scenery which Plato puts into Lachmann, but punctuates differently.’ 
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kal yur)  Gyapyos Kal 7 mapOévos 4 dtyapos pepyva ta Tov kupiov, iva, 
x.t.A. Now it seems not improbable that Lachmann gave the 
reading thus, because he found it in his authorities, not because 
he believed it to represent the original words of St Paul. Indeed 
the sense is completely shattered by adopting this reading; and, 
even if it were otherwise, the repetition of d@yayos would raise 
a suspicion against its integrity. Yet Mr Stanley not only 
retains it, but even considers that ‘the sense is in favour of’ 
Lachmann’s reading. It is no easy matter indeed to find any 
interpretation whatever, but by a remarkable diversification of 
the meaning of d@yapos and a little juggling with particles the 
following sense is elicited by Mr Stanley: ‘The unmarried man 
has indeed anxiety, but it is for the cause of Christ: but the 
married man has the additional anxiety about worldly matters, 
and the gratification of his wife, and is thus divided between the 
interests of Christ and of the world. In like manner with regard 
to women, both the married wife and the unmarried woman have 
an anxiety to please Christ, and be ready for His coming ; but the 
married woman has besides the additional anxiety to please her 
husband.’ Does Mr Stanley intend to apply the lucus a non 
lucendo principle to the interpretation of dyayos in one clause 
and not in the rest? If so what authority has he for this sense, 
and on what ground does he vary its meaning in the two clauses? 
or do his words signify something quite different from what they 
seem to signify ? 

Both editors have pursued the plan of excluding direct 
reference to previous commentators, whose views they adopt 
or combat. Much may be said on behalf of this plan; for, as 
the value of an opinion generally depends on other considerations 
than the names by which it is supported, little is lost by the 
omission, while reparation may be made for obligations to others 
by a general acknowledgment. But Prof. Jowett goes a step 
further: he not only omits to mention his secondary authorities, 
but as frequently as not neglects to give any reference to primary 
sources. Thus the reader is told that Strabo gives such and such 
an account of a certain locality, or that St Jerome expresses 
himself in a particular manner with regard to a certain sect, 
There is another error in Mr Stan- misconstrued Tischendorf’s note “‘c E 


ley’s account. ‘The common reading is _(? si ita habet, falsus est scriba exscri- 
based on the reading of D.’ Has he bens D)’’? 








. ments either absolutely incorrect, or so loosely worded as to 
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without being allowed any opportunity of testing the accuracy 
of the statement. This is likely to be injurious both to the 
author and his readers: for the necessity of revising references 
is a wholesome check on the fallibility of the writer: while the 
omission of authorities places his readers in a position of reliance 
upon him, which interferes greatly with their independence of 
judgment. 

The two editors have wisely chosen their respective portions, 
in the division of labour. As there is no Epistle which would 
afford greater scope for Prof. Jowett’s metaphysical speculations, 
than that to the Romans, so the letters to the Corinthians 
present a fairer field than any others for historical illustration, 
in which Mr Stanley excels. Yet, notwithstanding this, we rise 
from a perusal of Mr Stanley’s volumes with an impression that 
he has taken upon himself a task for which he was unfitted either 
by his intellectual constitution or by his previous training. His 
edition of the Corinthians is far from being without merit. His 
illustrations are felicitous, his historical pictures are vigorous and 
striking. He is peculiarly happy in tracing the alternations of 
feeling as they surge through the Apostle’s mind. He catches 
and notes down each shadow of emotion with great quickness 
and sagacity. There is besides a freshness and geniality run- 
ning through the work. Lastly, if he is not always profound, he 
is always interesting. 

Indeed Mr Stanley possesses so many noble qualities of heart 
and head, that it is painful to have to charge him with vital 
defects as a commentator, To speak plainly, he seems to be 
entirely wanting in that habit of strict accuracy, which is the 
first and second and third requisite for a successful critic. That 
this charge is not unfounded, I trust the following instances will 
shew, though they might have been multiplied many times over. 

Mr Stanley in his preface (Vol. I. p. xi.) gives an account, 
which professes to be extracted from the Prolegomena of 
Wetstein and others, of the MSS. on which the text of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is founded. The whole occupies a 
little more than a page and a half. Accuracy is the only merit 
to which a list of this kind can lay claim, and the absence of this 
is scarcely pardonable, where the materials are so easily attain- 
able. Unfortunately Mr Stanley’s account is made up of state- 
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mislead others. The lacune in C are wrongly given, the most 
important of all (from 2 Cor. x. 8, to xiii. 13,) being omitted. 
D, we are told, is called Claromontanus, ‘ from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais.’ This indeed is true as far as Beza is 
concerned; but if it was necessary to say so much, misappre- 
hension would have been avoided by mentioning also that there 
are grave reasons for believing that Beza was wrong in specify- 
ing the locality as ‘apud Bellovacos,’ and that the MS. (if indeed 
he did not confuse it with another) was procured from the more 
famous place of the same name in the Auvergne. The lacunz 
in F and G are wrongly given, 1 Cor. iii. 8—16 being ascribed to 
F, and 1 Cor. vi. 7—14 to G, whereas the two are common 
to both. E is said to have been once ‘at St Germain’s.’ What 
Mr Stanley understood by this is not clear; but I think few of 
his readers would discover, from his language, that the locality 
which gave its name to the Codex Sangermanensis is not the 
town of that name in the neighbourhood of the royal palace, but 
the monastery of St Germain des Prés in Paris. G, Mr Stanley 
says, is called ‘ Boernerianus from its first owner, Prof. Boerner of 
Dresden.’ Wetstein tells a different tale (Tom. 11. p. 9): ‘ Hune 
codicem nescio unde sibi acquisivit Paulus Junius... Post mortem 
Junii...fuit P. Francii,...deinde C. F. Boerneri Professoris Lipsien- 
sis.’ Of J we are informed, that it is called ‘Angelicus Romanus,’ 
‘from Cardinal Angelo Mai.’ It really bears this name, as being 
deposited in the Angelican Library at Rome, founded by Cardinal 
Angelo Rocca some two centuries before Mai saw the light. Add 
to this list of errors three wrong references, and Mr Stanley’s 
account of the Uncial MSS. will not appear very trustworthy. 
After a loosely-worded-statement about the versions, Mr Stanley 
proceeds—‘ Of the cursive MSS., between the 9th and 15th 
century, there are 300 containing St Paul’s Epistles, all of them 
doubtless with these two Epistles.’ This was a rash conjecture 
to hazard when the probabilities were so strongly against it ; 
but at all events a glance at Scholz’s list will shew its incorrect- 
ness, 

All these mistakes are crowded within the narrow compass of 
a little more than a page and a half. Still, if Mr Stanley’s errors 
had been confined to this passage, they might have been over- 
looked. And indeed in a work covering so much space, and 
embracing so many details, the plea of human fallibility might 
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well have been allowed for an occasional misstatement. But 
unfortunately errors are sown broadcast through the two 
volumes; and these often of the most palpable kind, and such 
as might have been avoided by less than ordinary care, and 
reference to the commonest and most accessible sources of 
information. 

Mr Stanley’s account of dyazy (I. p. 287) is a sample of his 
habitual inaccuracy. ‘ The word dyazy is in this sense (i. e. of the 
christian virtue of love) altogether peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment; and in the New Testament to the writings of Paul, Peter 
and John.’ He should perhaps have added St Jude (v. 2, ayarn 
mAnbvvbein), and certainly the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vi. 10, x. 24), unless the view seemingly held with regard to its 
authorship in the ‘Sermons on the Apostolical Age’ has been 
since abandoned. ‘ The verb dyamay, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the sense only of acquiescence and contentment, 
or of esteem and value.’ This I believe to be a wrong account 
of the classical usage of this word. In their earliest sense 
dyandw and its derivatives (dyarafw, dupayarat{w) almost invariably 
denote the outward expression of affection or respect. They 
are used for instance of welcoming a stranger (Od. vii. 33, xiv. 
381, xxiii. 214), or fondling a child (Il. xvi. 192). And even in 
passages where one might be disposed to interpret them other- 
wise, they will still bear this meaning, (e. g. Od. xxi. 289). 
Indeed we may question whether the Homeric ayamnrés in the 
phrase vios dyamnrdés ought not to be explained ‘fondled', caressed,’ 
rather than ‘ beloved.’ Even so late as the age of the Trageedians, 
the notion of an external act is still prominent. ‘Ayardw and its 
derivatives appear to be found in Euripides alone of the great 
trio; and in the only three passages where they occur in this 
writer, they always refer to paying the last honours to the dead, 
(Hel. 937, Suppl. 764, Phoen. 1327). How or when the transition 
in meaning from the outward expression to the inward feeling 
was effected, we have not data to determine; but it is clear that 
dyamdm was commonly used in the latter sense at the commence- 


1 A passage in the Odyssey (xvi.17)  €\Odv7’ e& dalns yalns Sexdrw én.aurg, 
seems to point to this as the proper jodvoy tyd\vyerov, TG ém’ ANyea Torr 
meaning of dyamnrés: poy7non’ 
ws 6 rarhp bv maida pita ppovéww dya- ds rére Tyr\éuaxor Beoerdéa dios UpopBds 

wafer, mwdvra Kicev Tepipls. 
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ment of the 4th century B.c. But to return to Mr Stanley’s ac- 
count of dyazn. ‘ The substantive dyarn only occurs in Cant. ii. 4, 
v. 6, viii. 6, 7, for sexual love, and there probably suggested by the 
Hebrew feminine from 278 [‘ form TIN ?’)’ This is loosely 
worded, but in no sense true. There are no less than fifteen 
instances given in Trommius of the occurrence of dydrn in the 
LXX. In another passage (11. p. 290) Mr Stanley in discussing 
the same word is equally unfortunate. ‘ In many passages the 
Apostle speaks of love....it is a new virtue. Its name first occurs 
in his Epistles.’ This last statement is ambiguous and, if taken 
literally, is false. ‘ In the first three (Gospels) the word (dyérn) 
itself is not used.’ Would Mr Stanley expunge Matth. xxiv. 12, 
Luke xi. 42? 

Here are other specimens of the same carelessness. 

1 Cor. viii. 13, eis rév aidva, ‘for ever.’ ‘ It occurs frequently 
in the Gospels, but only here in the Epistles.’ The phrase is 
found twice in St John (1 Joh. ii. 17, 2 Joh. 2), once in St Peter 
(i. 25 from LXX), and frequently in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
sometimes as cited from the Old Testament, and sometimes in 
the writer’s own words. 

1 Cor. xi. 2. ‘ From this (trado) was formed the barbarous 
”? Yet Cicero and Livy, Pliny and Tacitus, 
are vouchers for the respectability of this barbarous intruder. 

1 Cor. xvi. 16, cuvepyoivre cai komavrt. *§ The force of the ov 
is, as it were, carried on to xomavri, there being no Greek com- 


substantive “ traditio. 


pound of [omit?] ovyxomaw.’ The word ovyxomde, which is unob- 
jectionable in itself, is given in the common lexicons, and in fact 
occurs in Ignatius ad Polye. ec. 6. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. ‘ decks is both in the New Testament and in 
the classical writers always used for a “a strong,” “a decisive” 
proof. Perhaps Mr Stanley was thinking of drddeés. The word 
évdecéis in classical Greek is an Attic law-term for a peculiar kind 
of information lodged against an offender. 

Akin to this is Mr Stanley’s error in his account of émripia, 
2 Cor. ii. 6. ‘The word émmia occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament; but its meaning in classical Greek is in favour 
of the sense of “fine” or “rebuke.”’ This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a discovery ; émriia in classical Greek generally means 
‘the possession of the franchise’ as opposed to dria. The 
fullest lexicons do not recognise Mr Stanley’s sense of ém:ripia as 
classical. 
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In Vol. 1. p. 297, Mr Stanley says, that ‘ the word ordinarily 
used in sacred as in classical Greek for the language of a nation 
or country, is diadexros and not yAdcoa.’ St Luke is the only 
sacred writer who uses d:ddexros. Of classical Greek the assertion 
is still more incorrect. av; is perhaps the word oftenest used 
in this sense, but yAéooa is of far more frequent occurrence 
than d:adexros. For instance, there are eleven examples given in 
Schweighzeuser’s Lexicon to Herodotus of this sense of yAécaa, 
not one of d:ddexros. 

In other cases Mr Stanley’s errors involve more important 
questions than those of a merely critical interest. For example 
on 2 Cor. xi. 27, &v Ame Kai dipper, ev vnorelas modddxis, he has the 
boldness to say: ‘Not voluntary “fasts,” of which there is no 
instance in the Apostle’s life, unless it be Acts xiii. 3, and of 
which the mention would be out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from natural causes; but “days with- 
out food,” as in vi. 5.’ This interpretation may be the correct 
one, but the statement which I have italicised and by which it is 
supported, is certainly false. ‘ When they had ordained them 
elders in the church,’ says St Luke, ‘they (Paul and Barnabas) 
having prayed with fastings (pocev§dpuevor pera vnotredv) Commend- 
ed them to the Lord on whom they had believed,’ Acts xiv. 23. 

Even in the domain of history, in which one might have 
looked for more exactness from Mr Stanley, the same inaccu- 
racy prevails. Here is an instance: ‘Such (i.e. a Macedonian 
Christian) in all probability was the author of the Acts, who 
must have joined him from Philippi and also accompanied him 
to Rome (11. p. 146),’ and later on he speaks of St Luke as a 
Macedonian, ‘ if the view be correct which supposes the author 
of the Acts to have joined him (St Paul) from Philippi,’ (11. p. 160). 
Strangely enough the authorities referred to in both places in 
support of this theory, are the very passages of St Luke (Acts xvi. 
10, 40), which are generally believed to shew that the writer 

joined St Paul at Troas before he visited Macedonia the first time. 
How Mr Stanley can have put any other construction on the plain 
language of St Luke, passes comprehension. At all events an 
explanation was needed. But for Mr Stanley’s mistake, it would 
have been unnecessary to state that the first person appears first 
in the narrative during St Paul’s stay at Troas before crossing 
over into Macedonia for his first visit, Acts xvi. 10, that it is 
dropped at xvi. 40, where the Apostle leaves Philippi, and that it 
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is resumed again xx. 5, after his subsequent visit: thus seeming 
to shew that St Luke had remained there during the interval and 
was taken up by St Paul on the latter occasion. In fact there is 
no sufficient reason for departing from the common tradition that 
St Luke was a native of Antioch!, supported as it is by slight 
circumstantial evidence, and not invalidated by a single con- 
sideration of importance. But I think it would give a significance 
to St Luke’s use of the first person, and explain his silence about 
the time and circumstances of his joining the Apostle, if we were 
to suppose that Theophilus, to whom the history is dedicated, 
was himself a native of Philippi, and had made the acquaintance 
of the Evangelist during his protracted stay there, between the 
two visits of St Paul. 

Nor does Mr Stanley redeem his character for scholarship in 
matters purely grammatical. Let us look for a moment at his 
treatment of tenses. On 1 Cor. i. 17, Mr Stanley has this note, 
‘ Unbelievers are regarded by St Paul as already dead,—believers 
as already saved. “ Asweet savour...in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish,” 2 Cor. ii. 15.2. These present tenses, cafo- 
pévots, drodAvuevis, it Appears, are to be considered as pasts: but, 
as if this were not enough, we have only to turn to a later note, 
and we discover that these same tenses are treated no longer as 
pasts but as futures. On 1 Cor. xv. 2, Mr Stanley says, ‘ The means 
by which you are to be saved at the last (cw¢ecée being used in 
a future sense, as in the phrase “ The Lord added to the Church 
such as should be saved,” (rots cwfopevovs), Acts ii. 17, and 


In con- 


1 j, e. Antioch in Syria. 
jecturing that there is some confusion 
with the Pisidian Antioch in this legend, 
Mr Alford has allowed himself to be led 
astray by an illusive interpretation of 
Acts xiv. 22. Speaking of the preach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas, St Luke uses 
the words mapaxadoivres eupévew TH 
miorec kal Sre Set Huds eloehGeiv eis riv 
Bacwreiav rod Oeod. Here de? quds eiced- 
Ociv x.7.d. is the language of the preach- 
ers themselves, as the word dr: shews ; 
and this abrupt transition from the 
oblique to the direct narrative is espe- 
cially characteristic of St Luke's style, 
and one subsidiary proof of the unity of 
authorship between different parts of the 


Acts, and between the Acts and the 
third Gospel. WinerGramm. §64. 111. 2. 
gives only a few instances out of many. 
Mr Alford in his note on the passage, 
and in his prolegomena (II. p. 7), wrongly 
takes this language as indicative of the 
writer's presence at Antioch in Pisidia 
He rightly rejects 
the ‘common’ explanation that judas is 
used by the writer ‘as a Christian and 
of all Christians.’ 

2 Nor is Mr Jowett’s language more 
satisfactory on this expression ; ‘ all cal- 
culations respecting the future were to 
them lost in the fact that they were 
already saved—oi cwidmevor and ol ow6n- 
odmevot indifferently.” Vol. 11. p. 458. 


on this occasion. 
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compare 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 3... Of the same chameleon-like 
complexion seems to be Mr Stanley’s conception of the aorist. 
On 2 Cor. v. 15, he remarks, ‘ dwééavoy may either be “ died” or 
“are dead.” It has the full indefiniteness of the aorist.’ But in 
a later passage (11. p. 213) we read, ‘It is true that the aorist 
occasionally bears an indefinite signification, which cannot be 
rendered as applying to any special past time. Thus in 1 Cor. 
vii. 28. Perhaps also “are dead” in 2 Cor. y. 15, should be the 
reading of darééavov. But these perhaps are the only instances in 
which the rendering by the past tense is not admissible, and in 
most it is required.’ What again is Mr Stanley’s view of the force 
of the perfect, may perhaps be gathered from the following 
note (on 2 Cor. xii. 9). ‘ eipnxév pou. The perfect tense seems to 
indicate that this was the constant reply, “ Thrice I besought 


Him, and each time His answer has been this.”’! But the treat- 


1 Yet a reference to Winer would 
have set Mr Stanley right ; ‘dieses Per- 
fectum steht von einer Eréffnung (des 
Herrn) die nicht blos als damals gesche- 
hen sondern als fortdauernd giiltig (er 
hat mich beschieden, und dabei muss ichs 
bewenden lassen) bezeichnet werden soll.’ 
Gramm. § 41. 4. note. 

A Quarterly Reviewer (No. cxcv.), 
who otherwise shews an exemplary re- 
gard for the rights of grammar, still 
feels obliged to confess that the strict 
force of the tenses is not always ob- 
served in the N. T. His only reason 
for this concession appears to be the 
necessity of sometimes rendering an 
aorist by a perfect in English. But this 
difficulty occurs constantly in classical 
writers, (see Vol. I. p. 317 of this 
Journal) who yet escape any charge of 
inaccuracy, and is to be referred to a 
difference of idiom between Greek and 
English—a difference not greater than 
may be found in the use of tenses 
between two modern languages, as for 
instance, between English and German. 
The Germans frequently use a perfect, 
where we should use an aorist. 

More of the nature of an ‘experi- 
mentum crucis’ is the usage of the Greek 
perfect. Ifin a single instance it were 


impossible to assign to this tense its 
proper force, as preteritum in presenti, 
the defence of the accuracy of the N. T. 
writers in this respect would be con- 
siderably weakened. But this appears 
not to be the case. Winer has satis- 
factorily explained elpnxe in 2 Cor. xii. 
g as above. He seems to give up elAnde 
in Apoc. v. 7. Yet I think the perfect 
here has a peculiar force. St John’s 
words are xal 7\Oev Kal elAngdev [ro 
BiBrlov] éx ris dekvas Tod KaOnuévov émt 
Tov Opovod. Kai bre é\aBev 7é BiBrlov 
... mega... Kal ddovew @div Kawny ré- 
yovres "Aktos ef NaBeiv ro BiBriov. Here 
it is obvious that the ‘taking of the 
book’ is the central fact, round which 
the others are grouped. The change 
from the aorist to the perfect marks this 
emphasis—‘ He has taken the book—the 
event long looked for has taken place.’ 
The effect of this transition is similar to 
that which is produced in many passages 
in classical writers by the change from 
the aorist to the present, when the 
principal event is spoken of. See Jelf, 
Gramm. § 401.6. Another perf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 13. "ENOdy 5é els tiv Tpwdda... 
ovk Eoxnka dvecw TG mvevpari pov Te 
pr evpev pe Titov... dd\d\d drorakduevos 
atbrots é&p\Oov els Maxedoviay, presents 
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ment of tenses in these volumes is so hopelessly confused and 
contradictory, that any attempt to analyse it would be vain!. 

Nor do we find more success in the exegesis of words. Two 
instances must suflice :— 

2 Cor. xi. 8, ‘ dywnor, “ pay, as of a soldier,” so used, because 
the soldier’s pay was originally paid in what the Greeks called 
éyonov, grain, meat, &c. Cesar, B. G. 1. 23.1; Polyb. vr. 39. 
12. Polybius here distinguishes between the soldier’s ration of 
corn (ovroperpeicda) and his allowance (éyeuov), which was, at 
least in theory, to enable him to procure éyov for his bread. 
So too Dionys. Ant. Rom, 1x. 36. 

On 1 Cor. v. 10, we have an account of mdcovexrns, in which 
Mr Stanley accepts the view that m\coveéia often signifies ‘ sensu- 
ality’ in the New Testament”. This view seems to be without 
foundation, and to have arisen from the common but mischievous 
practice of assigning to words, as their independent meaning, 
significations which they derive in special cases from connexion 
with a particular context. Mr Stanley’s instances do not bear 
out this sense. Few, I think, will see this meaning in 2 Pet. 
In 1 Thess. ii. 5, 
there is no more reason for assigning the meaning ‘sensuality’ 


ii. 3, €v mreoveEia mAacToIs Adyos bpas eumopevoovra.. 


to ev mpopace: mreovefias in the one clause than to év Ady@ Kodakeias 


in the other. The position of mdcoveEia in its ordinary sense in 


the catalogues of sins, Eph. v. 3—5, Col. iii. 5, is as natural 


as in other instances (e.g. 1 Cor. v.10, 11, vi.10). In Ephes. 


iv. 19, eis épyaciav dxabapoias raons év mreoveéia, and in 1 Thess. iv. 6, 
TO py) UmepBaivew Kai mAcovexteiv ev TO mpaypatt, the notion of sensu- 
ality is contained in the context, not in the word itself. In the 
latter instance, for example, why assign this special sense to 
more difficulty, though unnoticed by ingeniously suggested that oxyKa in St 
Winer, and passed over by the commen- Paul isa 1st aor. formed from ox7ow like 
tators generally. The explanation seems  @@yxa from @jow ; but one would desire 
to be that St Paut views his distress some confirmation befure accepting this. 
during that anxious period as a lasting 1 See for instance the notes on 1 Cor, 
lesson, for this is his tone throughout xiv. 20, 2 Cor. i. 13, ii. 13, xii. 1, viii. 
the first chapter, and especially v. 9: 17 (compared with 1 Cor. v. 9); and 
avrol év éavrois 7d drsKpyua To0 Oavaroo contrast Mr Stanley’s professions (Vol. 
éoxnkapmev iva un werordsres Wuev 
é€p éavrois. 


Il, p. 312, 3) with the manner in which 
In a later passage, 2 Cor. the tenses are actually treated in the 


vii. 5, ovdeuiay éoxnxev dveow 4 capt translation which follows. 


quay, the word écxnxev has probably 
crept in from the earlier passage, (ii. 
13,) and we should read écyev after 
Lachm. with B, F, G, K. <A friend has 


Vou. HT. Mareh, 1856. 


2 Mr Jowett too seems disposed to 
make the words mXeovecia and dxaBapoia 
convertible. See notes 1 Thess. ii. 2, 
Gal. v. 19, Rom. i. 29. 
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mdcoverreiy and not to imepSaivew? Is it thought that ddicia is used 
in classical Greek with the meaning ‘ sensuality,’ because in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (v. 4) potxeia is viewed as a species of ddiia? 
Mr Stanley’s passages only shew that St Paul sometimes contem- 
plated the sin of sensuality as a sort of mheovegia, not that he 
assigned the special meaning of ‘sensuality’ to the word itself: 
and this is all that the language of the Greek commentators im- 
plies!, One of Mr Stanley’s solutions of his phenomenon is this: 

‘It may be from some accidental connexion of the word m)eovetia with 
‘‘ idolatry,” whence its use for the sensuality which so often accompanied idolatry. 


This last view is confirmed by the use of the word Y$2 (which usually means, 


and is translated ‘‘ covetousness” or “ rapine”) in Ps. cxix. 36, ‘‘ Incline my heart 


unto thy testimonies, and not to covetousness,”’ Where the context would rather 
require the sense of ‘‘ idolatry,” as in v. 37, and by the fact that the same word 
in Ezek. xxxiii. 31, is by the LXX. translated widcuara, as though they had read 
ASY “idol.” So also Col. iii. 5.’ 

What does this note mean? Is Mr Stanley’s argument from 
the passage in Ezekiel this? Because the LXX. translators were 
led either by their own carelessness or ignorance, or by a wrong 
reading, into a confusion between Y32 and AY, or because 
generally by a slight transposition of letters these words might 
easily be confused, therefore an ‘ accidental connexion’ was 
established between their respective meanings ‘ covetousness’ 
and ‘abomination’ or ‘idol,’ and hence between ‘ covetousness’ 
and ‘ sensuality ;’ and therefore the Apostle, on the strength of the 
connexion thus established, used m)eoveéia indifferently for the one 
or the other? If not, what is the argument ? 

If our belief in Mr Stanley’s efliciency as a commentator has 
not received its death-blow already, it will scarcely survive his 
self-contradictions. Any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the translation at the end of the second volume with the 
notes, will find how numerous these are. Meanwhile let two 
instances suftice. 


1 Cor. ii. 13. rvevparixois mvevpatixa ovykpivovtes. 


mv. TY. cvykp. (not ‘comparing’ but) ‘Interpreting spiritual things to spi- 
‘enterpreting and explaining (asin LXX. ritual men.’ 
ete.) spiritual things by spiritual.’ If (Translation, 11. p. 318.) 


Mvevu“aTixois were masculine, and so 

formed the connexion with what fol- 

lows, it would be, not puxiKds dé, but yap. 
(Commentary, I. pp. 65, 66.) 


' See the passages from Chrysostom, Theophylact and Theodoret in Suicer, 
s. vv. [\eovexréw, I\eovezia. 
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1 Cor. xv. 1, 2. 
pny vpiv, 


*“Tremind you of the Gospel, i.e. of 
On 
the phrase ri: Noy therg is no peculiar 
it is the 
dancy as in the expression Aéyos codias 
etc., and merely calls attention to the 


the way in which I preached it.” 


stress : same kind of redun- 


manner, as distinct from the subject of 


his preaching.’ (1. p. 345.) 


yropi{a ipiv rd evayyéAov....tie Aéy@ einyyediod- 


A few pages later Mr Stanley refers 
to this passage in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ He had recalled also the very 
words in which he had announced it 


(rim NOyy).” (I. p. 363.) 


Indeed Mr Stanley seems so far to forget what he has written 


at times, as to conclude a note in a manner quite inconsistent 


with its commencement. 


For instance, the conclusion of the 


remarks on adda viv overt yerooxonev (2 Cor, v. 16), is quite irre- 


concilable with the interpretation of dz rod viv (v. 15) given on 


the same page!, 


l We might almost conjecture that 
Mr Stanley had written the greater part 
of his note, before he became aware of 
Mr Jowett’s deductions from this pas- 
sage (see Jowett, I. p. 7), and that the 
clause ‘But the words lead us to infer 
that something of this kind had once 
been his own state of mind etc.’ was 
added in consideration of these specula- 
tions. But the result is a complete in- 
congruity. Desinit in pristin. 

With regard to Mr Jowett’s specu- 
lations, though we may allow a certain 
growth and spiritual progress in St Paul, 
as both reasonable in itself and in ac- 
cordance with the Apostle’s own lan- 
guage (Phil. iii. 13), still any such dif- 
ference between his earlier and later 
teaching as Mr Jowett’s opinion in- 
volves, is directly contradicted by his 
strong assertion of the unchangeableness 
of the Gospel, Gal. i. 6 (remarked by 
Mr Jowett’s Quarterly Reviewer); for 
occurring as it does in the very Epistle 
in which Mr Jowett finds the strongest 
proof of the Apostle’s change of doctrine, 
this language could have excited nothing 
but ridicule in the Galatians, to whom 
it was addressed, from its monstrous 
incongruity, if his view of St Paul’s 


And in Vol, 1, p. 129, the second hypothesis is 


earlier teaching were correct. Nor does 
this view seem to be borne out by the 
passages adduced in its support, if right- 
ly interpreted. 

As an answer to Mr Jowett it might 
be sufficient to say that his interpreta- 
tion of these passages depends on a re- 
cognition of the distinct value of every 
word, and that after so low an estimate 
of the precision of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage as he has given elsewhere, we 
might reasonably refuse, on his own 
grounds, to follow him, when he asks 
us to recognise the integrity of meaning 
But this would 
be an argumentum ad hominem, and the 
Let 
us therefore examine the passages them- 


of ére or viv or ef Kal, 
truth would gain nothing by it. 


selves. 

Mr Jowett’s interpretation of 2 Cor. 
v. 16, wore quets ard Tov viv obddva 
olSauev kara cdpKa’ el 6é Kal éyyvwKapev 
kata odpxa Xpicrdv, adda viv ovxére 
ywookouer, depends on two points, (r) 
that jue?ts and éyrwxauey refer to the 
Apostle himself and that he is not 
‘speaking in his own person of Chris- 
tians generally :’ and (2) that the phrase 
ei kal éyvdxamev implies that the thing 
had taken place. But of (1) we cannot 
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one which he has himself excluded in a former part of the same 


note. 


Typographical errors are innumerable. Words are inter- 


changed; lines or parts of lines are sometimes transposed ; the 


Hebrew points are almost as often wrong as right; the Greek 


accents are strangely abnormal. If one may judge by the 


accents of yAdoca, ykooou, yAdocar, five times on the same page, 


(Vol. 1. p. 297) compared with yAdcoas of the text, or those of 


dvranWis, KuBepyjnors Compared with avradywes, KuBeprices (1 Cor. 
xii. 28), the corrector of Mr Stanley’s sheets seems to have 
regarded the accentuation of oblique cases as following the 
nominative independently of the quantity of the final syllable. 


allow that there is ground for confining 
queis and éyvdxauev to the Apostle him- 
self. It is very rarely that St Paul 
uses the plural when he speaks exclu- 
sively of himself—perhaps 1 Thess. iii. 
I, 2 is the only indisputable instance, and 
here the plural is further defined ver. 5, 
Kayo pnkére oréyw ereuya,—whereas 
it is his constant habit to identify him- 
self with the faithful. As regards (2) 
another passage, 1 Cor. vii. 21, ef Kai dv- 
vaca éhevepos yevérOat, uaddov xphoa, 
shews that ef kal may introduce a con- 
dition which is hypothetical, and that 
we cannot there assume that e/ cal... 
éyvekauev describes what had actually 
taken place. These qualifying circum- 
stances considered, no more definite 
sense can be safely attached to the pas- 
sage than this: ‘Though you or I or 
any faithful brother at any previous 
time have known Christ according to 
the flesh, yet now we know Him (not 
‘TI shall know him,’ as Mr Jowett) so 
no more.’ This foundation will scarcely 
bear Mr Jowett’s superstructure. 

The explanation given of Gal. v. 11, 
éya 5é, adeApol, ef meprouhy ere Kypic- 
ow, Ti ért didxoua, falls to the ground, 
if the second ért does not refer distinctly 
to time, though it is far from established 
if this be conceded. But the usage of 
St Paul is distinctly in favour of those 
who consider @ri as ‘logical.’ Like 75y 


or viv 6é in Greek, or ‘tandem’ in Latin, 
or ‘now’ in English, this temporal ad- 
verb sometimes passes over to a logical 
sense. The phrase ri é7e only occurs 
twice besides in St Paul (Rom. iii. 7, 
ix. 19), and in both cases with this 
logical meaning. It is worth remarking 
too that both these instances occur in 
the Epistle which most strongly resem- 
bles, and is perhaps nearly coincident 
in point of time with, that to the Gala- 
tians. There is a strong probability 
therefore that the second ére is logical, 
and signifies ‘this being the case.’ For 
the first érc see Gal. i. 10, ef @re dvOpu- 
mos npesxov, where ére evidently refers 
to the time before his conversion. 

How much force Mr Jowett attri- 
butes to a third expression cited by 
him is not clear. His words are, ‘It is 
remarkable also that long afterwards, 
in writing to the Philippians he should 
have described this very time, the time, 
that is, of his writing the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, though more than four- 
teen years after his conversion, as the 
beginning of the Gospel, iv. 3.’ If this 
implies that St Paul considered what he 
had taught for thirteen or fourteen years 
to be no “Gospel at all, or only the 
Gospel in a rudimentary form, it would 
have been as well to state this plainly. 
If so stated, I think it would strike but 
few minds as a probable explanation. 
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But Mr Stanley should have seen to this himself. It is impossible 
not to contrast this neglect with the scrupulous exactness with 
which the late Archdeacon Hare revised his works for the press, 
described appareutly by an eye-witness!, as an “ elaborate 
minuteness which to the bystanders was almost wearisome to 
behold,” and to ask whether a little such labour would not have 
been well expended on these volumes. 

Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus 

Consistit sumptus ? 
No one can afford to dispense with the brooms and sawdust of 
criticism— neglectis flagitium ingens, —at least so thought Hare, 
and perhaps he was right. : 

If this review of Mr Stanley's critical defects has already 
occupied more space than the subject might seem to demand, 
my apology must be, that it was impossible to make a grave 
charge without sustaining it by examples; and, that some pro- 
test was necessary few will probably deny, who have seen the 
laudatory notices bestowed on Mr Stanley’s scholarship in more 
quarters than one. When at length a writer in an important 
and influential review 2, not content with praising the book for 
the merits which it really possesses, goes out of his way to 
recommend it as ‘not inferior in careful execution of the exe- 
getical portion to the best German commentaries,’ it becomes 
necessary to speak out on behalf of English scholarship, no less 
than of common truth and honesty, however disagreeable the 
task may be. 

Of Mr Stanley himself it is impossible not to speak with 
respect. When we consider how much we owe to his previous 
literary labours, it would be ungenerous and ungrateful to con- 
demn him for a mere error of judgment in mistaking his strength 
in a single instance. There are not a few, probably, who are 
able to trace a distinct stage of their intellectual and spi- 
ritual growth to the influence of the ‘ Life of Dr Arnold.’ The 
‘Sermons on the Apostolical Age,’ if they have no great claim 
to originality, are still full of noble sentiments nobly expressed. 
The ‘Memorials of Canterbury’ present a vivid and faithful 
picture of past times, such as few living writers could equal. Of 
‘Sinai and Palestine’ it would be premature to speak confidently, 

1 Quarterly Review. No. cxcill. p. 2 Quarterly Review. No. cxcv. p. 
9. 151, note. 
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one which he has himself excluded in a former part of the same 
note. 

Typographical errors are innumerable. Words are inter- 
changed; lines or parts of lines are sometimes transposed; the 
Hebrew points are almost as often wrong as right; the Greek 
accents are strangely abnormal. If one may judge by the 
accents of yAdcca, ykdoooa, yAdocar, five times on the same page, 
(Vol. 1. p. 297) compared with yAdcoas of the text, or those of 
avranyes, KuBeprnors Compared with dyrAjWes, KvBeprices (1 Cor. 
xii. 28), the corrector of Mr Stanley’s sheets seems to have 
regarded the accentuation of oblique cases as following the 
nominative independently of the quantity of the final syllable. 


allow that there is ground for confining 
qucis and éyvdxauev to the Apostle him- 
self, It is very rarely that St Paul 
uses the plural when he speaks exclu- 
sively of himself—perhaps 1 Thess. iii. 
I, 2 is the only indisputable instance, and 
here the plural is further defined ver. 5, 
Kaya pnkére oréywv éreuya,—whereas 
it is his constant habit to identify him- 
self with the faithful. As regards (2) 
another passage, 1 Cor. vii. 21, ef Kai dv- 
vaca éevepos yevérOat, uaddov xphoa, 
shews that ef xal may introduce a con- 
dition which is hypothetical, and that 
we cannot there assume that e kal... 
éyvekauev describes what had actually 
taken place. These qualifying circum- 
stances considered, no more definite 
sense can be safely attached to the pas- 
sage than this: ‘Though you or I or 
any faithful brother at any previous 
time have known Christ according to 
the flesh, yet now we know Him (not 
‘I shall know him,’ as Mr Jowett) so 
no more.” This foundation will scarcely 
bear Mr Jowett’s superstructure. 

The explanation given of Gal. v. 11, 
éya 5é, adeXgol, ef mepirouny ere Kypio- 
ow, Tl ére didxoua, falls to the ground, 
if the second érz does not refer distinctly 
to time, though it is far from established 
if this be conceded. But the usage of 
St Paul is distinctly in favour of those 
who consider éri as ‘logical.’ Like 76y 


or viv 6é in Greek, or ‘tandem’ in Latin, 
or ‘now’ in English, this temporal ad- 
verb sometimes passes over to a logical 
sense. The phrase ri ére only occurs 
twice besides in St Paul (Rom. iii. 7, 
ix. 19), and in both cases with this 
logical meaning. It is worth remarking 
too that both these instances occur in 
the Epistle which most strongly resem- 
bles, and is perhaps nearly coincident 
in point of time with, that to the Gala- 
tians. There is a strong probability 
therefore that the second ére is logical, 
and signifies ‘this being the case.’ For 
the first érc see Gal. i. ro, ef ere dvOpu- 
mos noetkov, where ére evidently refers 
to the time before his conversion. 

How much force Mr Jowett attri- 
butes to a third expression cited by 
him is not clear. His words are, ‘It is 
remarkable also that long afterwards, 
in writing to the Philippians he should 
have described this very time, the time, 
that is, of his writing the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, though more than four- 
teen years after his conversion, as the 
beginning of the Gospel, iv. 3.’ If this 
implies that St Paul considered what he 
had taught for thirteen or fourteen years 
to be no “Gospel at all, or only the 
Gospel in a rudimentary form, it would 


have been as well to state this plainly. 
If so stated, I think it would strike but 
few minds as a probable explanation. 
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But Mr Stanley should have seen to this himself. It is impossible 
not to contrast this neglect with the scrupulous exactness with 
which the late Archdeacon Hare revised his works for the press, 
described apparently by an eye-witness!, as an “ elaborate 
minuteness which to the bystanders was almost wearisome to 
behold,” and to ask whether a little such labour would not have 
been well expended on these volumes. 

Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus 

Consistit sumptus? 
No one can afford to dispense with the brooms and sawdust of 
criticism—‘ neglectis flagitium ingens,’—at least so thought Hare, 
and perhaps he was right. f 

If this review of Mr Stanley's critical defects has already 
occupied more space than the subject might seem to demand, 
my apology must be, that it was impossible to make a grave 
charge without sustaining it by examples; and, that some pro- 
test was necessary few will probably deny, who have seen the 
laudatory notices bestowed on Mr Stanley’s scholarship in more 
quarters than one. When at length a writer in an important 
and influential review 2, not content with praising the book for 
the merits which it really possesses, goes out of his way to 
recommend it as ‘not inferior in careful execution of the exe- 
getical portion to the best German commentaries,’ it becomes 
necessary to speak out on behalf of English scholarship, no less 
than of common truth and honesty, however disagreeable the 
task may be. 

Of Mr Stanley himself it is impossible not to speak with 
respect. When we consider how much we owe to his previous 
literary labours, it would be ungenerous and ungrateful to con- 
demn him for a mere error of judgment in mistaking his strength 
in a single instance. There are not a few, probably, who are 
able to trace a distinct stage of their intellectual and _ spi- 
ritual growth to the influence of the ‘ Life of Dr Arnold.” The 
‘Sermons on the Apostolical Age,’ if they have no great claim 
to originality, are still full of noble sentiments nobly expressed. 
The ‘Memorials of Canterbury’ present a vivid and faithful 
picture of past times, such as few living writers could equal. Of 
‘Sinai and Palestine’ it would be premature to speak confidently, 

1 Quarterly Review. No. cxcill. p. 2 Quarterly Review. No. cxcv. p. 
9. 151, note. 
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but Mr Stanley has here chosen a subject congenial to his turn 
of mind, and we may look for much valuable instruction from 
this his latest work. The Edition of the Corinthians too has 
its own merits, and these are neither few nor unimportant, 
but they are perhaps more than counterbalanced by its grave 
defects. 

In Mr Jowett’s work the critical element is so far eclipsed in 
importance by the metaphysical and doctrinal discussions, that 
a review in a Journal, which excludes as far as possible all dog- 
matic questions, and is strictly Philological in its character, must 
necessarily be partial and imperfect. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, it may be as well to protest once for all against silence 
on any important subjects, which may have excited interest else- 
where, being construed into acquiescence, and to state that any 
general expressions of praise or censure occurring here, have no 
reference whatever to any doctrinal peculiarities which these 
volumes may exhibit. 

No one, probably, will deny that Mr Jowett’s greatness 
appears in the Essays, rather than in the commentary; and it 
would be most unjust to him to consider his reputation for ability 
as staked on the issue of an examination into the philological 
merits of his work. Even when we confine ourselves to the 
narrow field of grammatical criticism, we find ourselves unable 
to pronounce any satisfactory verdict on his general ability in 
this province, owing to the peculiar view which he takes of the 
language of the sacred writers. Mr Jowett applies entirely dif- 
ferent principles of interpretation to the language of St Paul, 
from those by which he would investigate Sophocles or Xenophon. 
He removes him beyond the pale of ordinary grammatical con- 
siderations. We cannot argue therefore from these volumes what 
treatment he would adopt with a classical writer. 

In Macknight’s Commentary on St Paul’s Epistles—a book 
which was once highly esteemed, and is not quite obsolete even 
now—a Preliminary Essay is given ‘On Translating the Greek 
Language used by the writers of the New Testament.’ After 
wading through much information sufliciently startling as to the 
usage of the sacred writers, as for instance, that the present 
tense is sometimes put for the preterite, sometimes for the 
future, sometimes for the imperfect, and that moods are confused 


‘ad libitum,’ and finding a wonderful flexibility of meaning 
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assigned to particles, we have ceased to be surprised when, 
attempting to follow this commentator in his highest and 
boldest flight, we learn that yap, ‘as Phavorinus tells us, is put 
for de, consequently it has all the different meanings of 8; ac- 
cordingly ete. ete.’ Little was to be expected from such indus- 
trious and systematic trifling; and accordingly this school of 
theological criticism has proved singularly barren of substantial 
results. It is strange that in the country of Porson and Elmsley 
the intrusion of such nonsense into the noblest sphere in which 
Philology can move, should have been tolerated for a single day. 
Yet it is but gradually that we in England have awakened to the 
conviction that it is more rational, as well as more reverential, 
to treat the language of the sacred writers with a little more 
consideration than the exercise of a boy in the lowest form of 
a public school would receive from his master. Philology has not 
yet firmly established her position as the handmaid of Theology, 
and we may well be excused if we look with extreme jealousy on 
any attempt to displace her. It will be time enough to take 
alarm when she threatens to dethrone her mistress. 

It is much to be regretted that Prof. Jowett has taken a re- 
trograde step. We are not warranted indeed in classing him 
with the school of critics above mentioned, from whom he is 
separated by a wide interval, but still by his assumption as to 
the language of the New Testament, and of St Paul in particular, 
he does to a certain extent play into their hands. He is not 
always consistent; his practice is better than his theory!; the 
rights of grammar are constantly asserting themselves in spite 
of wrong principles; Philology will persist in raising her head, 
notwithstanding all attempts to crush her. As consistency is not 
the highest merit, and truth is far more valuable, Prof. Jowett is 
rather to be congratulated than condemned for this. 

Still as Prof. Jowett’s views are calculated to depreciate the 
value of grammatical investigations, and to introduce an element 
of uncertainty into the criticism of the New Testament, which 
may be productive of incalculable consequences, it will be as well 
to inquire how far they deserve consideration. The recognised 

1 Those who care to verifythis state- Rom. viii. 20 (6a), xiii. 1 (bd, dz), 
ment, may refer to Mr Jowett’s notes, xv. 2 (e/s), which shew a zeal for gram- 


1 Thess. ii. 5 (the genitive), Gal. ii. 11 mar quite inconsistent with his ordinary 
(xareyvwouévos), Rom. iii. 22 (els, éri), language. 
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ability and well-earned reputation of their advocate, no less than 
the distinguished position he now holds, may dispose some to 
assign to them more than their due weight. 

It will be observed that Mr Jowett’s principles of interpreta- 
tion multiply the uncertainty of ascertaining the sense of a sacred 
author. It is the uncertainty compounded of the allowance to. 
be made for the supposed arbitrariness of a language in its 
decline, and the imperfect knowledge of the writer who employs 
it', It will be necessary to consider these two positions sepa- 
rately. 

With regard to the charge of vagueness brought against the 
Greek language of this period, Mr Jowett seems to start from 
a position fundamentally wrong. He proceeds, if I mistake not, 
on the ground that the degeneracy of a language almost neces- 
sarily involves its indefiniteness. But what reason have we, 
either from a priori considerations or from actual observation, 
for concluding so? I would wish to speak with some reserve, 
because confidence on such a question can only be founded on 
a larger induction of facts than I am master of; but the case 
seems to be as follows. A language after it has passed the turn- 
ing point of its life, displays its tendency to decay by the want 
of flexibility in its syntax, and by the loss of the power of evolving 
new words and forms of words. Old forms, old syntactic con- 
structions are lopped off, and the tree has no sap to enable it to 
put forth new branches in the place of those that have fallen 
away. It loses expression; it becomes more meagre, but not 
more vague. Nay, on the contrary, it would seem that there is 
in many cases a tendency to greater definiteness. The grammar 
and vocabulary become subjects of discussion. Rules are framed, 


1 Note on 1 Thess. iv. 7. ‘The ap- 
pearance of antithesis arises, partly from 
the love of variety natural to all lan- 
guage, partly from an awkwardness in 
the use of language, in a ‘late and rhe- 
torical age, by a writer who was imper- 
fectly master of it.’ Again on 1 Thess. 
v.27 Mr J. asks, ‘ Why does St Paul use 
such vehemence of language ?... is it that 
he is not complete master of his words ?” 

Even Mr Stanley (on 2 Cor. vi. 14— 
16) says, ‘The multiplication of syno- 


nymes implies a greater copiousness of 
Greek than we should expect from the 
Apostle’s usual language.’ The whole 
of the second Epistle seems to me to 
be a refutation of the charge implied 
here. Take, for instance, the climax 
2 Cor. vii. 11, crovdjv, dmodoyiay, aya- 
vaxTnow, PoBov, érimbOnow, fHrov, éxdi- 
know. It is only just to Mr Stanley 
however to say that he seldom holds 
such language. With Mr Jowett it is 
much more common. 
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principles of composition are laid down. Thus the value of 
words and expressions is stereotyped. On this however it would 
be unwise to insist strongly, as many incidental and local causes 
may tend to counteract this influence. 

Nor, when we come to the Greek language in particular, can 
we discover any special forces at work sufficient to reverse this 
general law. It would be unwarrantable indeed to assert that 
here and there local influences did not corrupt it, or that it was 
equally pure, wherever spoken. Still generally the wide diffusion 
of Greek, as a medium of communication, was no insufficient 
guarantee for its integrity. The deep-rooted and far-spread 
knowledge of this language throughout the civilised world at the 
time of the Christian era and subsequently is probably without 
a parallel. Neither the diffusion of Latin in the middle ages 
nor that of French in our own day will bear any comparison 
with it. The Greeks were the recognised masters of civilisation ; 
their colonies were spread far and wide: they were a most 
important item in the population of all the large cities, especi- 
ally of the capital. The most intelligent, though not always the 
most honest, portion of the humbler population of Rome was 
Greek. Their language was the language of art and literature, 
no less than of commerce!. Considering the increased facilities 
of intercourse, we are not surprised to find greater uniformity in 
the later language, than it exhibits in the classical period. The 
Greek spoken at Rome bore a much closer resemblance to that 
of Antioch or Alexandria, than had existed in an earlier age 
between the dialect of Athens, and those of Thebes or Sparta. 

It is probable that the general impression of the vagueness 
and arbitrary character of the Hellenistic Greek, which 
Mr Jowett has sanctioned, is to be traced, in great measure, 
to the practice of referring it to the standard of the Attic 
Greek of the fourth or fifth century before the Christian era: 
of referring it, that is, to the usages of a particular period and 
dialect, rather than to the general principles of the language. Yet 
this practice is obviously unfair. No one thinks of judging the 


1 Bunsen says of Hippolytus, ‘He intercourse.’ Hippol. 1. p. 496 (2nd ed.) 
wrote in Greek, but not merely as our On the Greek character of the Christian 
fathers wrote in Latin, as the medium church at Rome, see Milman, Latin 
of learned intercourse. Greek was at Christ. 1. p. 28 sqq. 

Rome the living organ of international 
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language of Homer by the standard of Archilochus or of Solon, 
or of requiring the latter to conform to the usages of Plato or 
Xenophon. If this were done, we should find numberless excep- 
tions to our preconceived rules. We should leave the study of 
Homer especially—impressed with the idea that he was a most 
incorrect and arbitrary writer. The landmarks of a language 
are always changing. At any two periods widely separated in 
point of time the difference will be appreciable. Yet the change 
is so gradual, and there is so much of stability at any one given 
epoch, that we may consider it for that epoch as fixed and 
definite., Let us only endeavour to explain the later language by 
itself, and we shall probably find it as little arbitrary and as much 
amenable to law, as it was in its earlier stage. 

Indeed when we come to compare the language of the New 
Testament writers with that of the age and country of Pericles, 
our surprise is rather that it should have undergone so small 
a change, and that the earlier dialect should throw so much 
light on the later. The general structure of the language is the 
same. Even in particular usages there is seldom any variation. 
Moods and tenses! are employed with the same shades of mean- 


ing. Particles occur in the same combinations and with the same 
force. Sentences are attached together by the same connecting 
links. Exceptional usages there undoubtedly are, but these are 
neither many, nor, except in a few instances, important ”. 


1 The strict classical meaning of the 
tenses is, I believe, always preserved 
in the New Testament. A handful of 
passages which appear at first sight to 
be exceptions, have been considered in 
a former note (p. 96), but even if the 
explanations there given be deemed un- 
satisfactory, they will still sustain no 
charge against the New Testament lan- 
guage. No one accuses Thucydides 
with misuse or ignorance of the force of 
tenses on account of the difficulty of 
explaining the perfect in iii. 18, dpovpra 
éorw 7 éml r&v Kaprepay éeyxaTwKodd- 
wnrast Critics despair of the text ; per- 
haps it may be justified if we suppose 
that the forts were found there by the 
Athenians and were still standing when 
Thucydides wrote, so that éyxaryx. = 


éornxe. @xynrae and éxriora are fre- 
quently so used, but the nearest parallel 
that I can find to Thucydides is in St 
Luke iv. 29. éf’ ob % més @Oxoddunro 
av’réyv, ‘had been built,’ i.e. stood. 

2 The most striking deviation from 
classical usage, that occurs to me, is 
the New Testament use of uh with a 
participle, which has a much wider range 
than in the earlier language. Yet this 
is no violation of principle, but rather 
an extension of a particular mode of 
looking at the subordinate event con- 
tained in the participial clause. It is 
viewed as an accident or condition of 
the principal event described by the 
finite verb, and is therefore negatived 
by the dependent negative ui and not 
by the absolute ov. Rom. iv. 19, Kal 
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But supposing it to be granted that there is no sufficient 
reason generally for imputing a want of precision to Greek in this 
later stage, still, it may be urged, ought not some allowance to 
be made for the imperfect knowledge which St Paul may have 
possessed of it? 
we draw any inference from his antecedents as to the probable 
What do we know of his birth, his 


Before examining his language in itself, can 


extent of his knowledge ? 
education, his life, bearing on this question? These a priori 
considerations are of some value in this case at least, because 
they depend on a few simple facts, and the clearness of our 
judgment is less likely to be clouded over by a complication of 
details, than in a subsequent inquiry into his language as we 
find it. 

St Paul was born in a city, thronged indeed with a mixed 
population, but in which Greek was the general medium of com- 
munication—a city, too, second not even to Athens or Alex- 
andria for its schools of literature and philosophy. He was 


wn adcbevncas TH wicTe [ot] Karevinoew 
7) é€avTod gua 76n vevexpwdvoy, is a 
case in point, whether we retain od or 
omit it with Lachm. In the latter case 
the sense will be, ‘he so considered his 
own body now dead, as not to be weak 
Yet Mr Jowett takes uh 


with xarevéncer, and translates, ‘he con- 


in the faith.’ 


sidered not as being weak in faith his 
own body now dead,’ which would be 
ot’ xarevinoey. Mr Jowett seems to 
hold some heresy with regard to u%. 
There can surely be no authority for 


“ 


his interpretation of Gal. v. 13: ‘Tuets 
. +. MOVOY LH THY 
€NevOepiav els dpopunyv TH capKl ddAG Gia 
‘The 


best way of explaining the construction 


éx’ éNevOepla exAHOnre * 
THs aydwns SouNevere GAAHAoLs. 


is to take ri éXevOeplay as an accus. in 
apposition with the previous sentence : 
Not to 
mention any other objection we should 


The E. V. is 


’ 


= that calling unto liberty.’ 


expect od in place of 47. 
right, ‘only use not (your) liberty,’ and 
this is an example of St Paul’s ellipses 
mentioned in a former note (p. 85). 
On a third passage, Rom. iii. 3, uh 7 
amiorla abra&v thy rlorw rod Geot Karap- 


yinoe ; uh yévoro, Mr Jowett remarks 
‘u7 is used in the New Testament indif- 
ferently in questions intended to have 
either an affirmative or negative answer 
That in 
this passage the answer would have been 


(Luke vi. 39, John viii. 22). 


affirmative follows from si yévo:ro in 
the next verse, which deprecates the in- 
tended assent.’ Strangely enough in 
the two passages referred to in support 
of this view the sense clearly shews that 
The 


passage from Romans also is strictly 


a negative answer is required. 


in accordance with classical usage ; but 
Mr Jowett has made a difficulty by con- 
fusing the ‘answer intended’ (a suffici- 
ently ambiguous phrase in itself) and 
‘the 


. ” 
given. 


answer which would have been 
Mi? interrogative is only used 
when the questioner considers that the 
question ought to have a negative answer, 
i.e. when the person questioned would, 
if a rational man, return a negative 
The answer that he expects to 
The 
New Testament usage will be found in 
this particular neither wider nor nar- 
rower than that of classical Greek. 


answer. 
have is quite an ulterior matter. 
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taken, perhaps early in life, to Jerusalem ; yet even here he must 
have been almost daily thrown among people with whom he had 
no other language but the Greek in common. He was placed 
under a teacher who was honourably distinguished above his 
contemporaries for the attention he paid to Greek literature. 
After his conversion, he travelled about year after year among 
nations with whom he could hold no communication except in 
Greek. The communication he did hold was of the most trying 
and varied character—by letter, by conversation, by prayer, 
by preaching. Those friends, with whom he lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy—Barnabas, Luke, Sylvanus, Timotheus, 
Apollos, Titus, Tychicus, Trophimus, and many others—must all 
of them have spoken Greek with fluency, and few out of the 
whole number can have been able to converse with him in any 
other language. With every inducement, and, we may be sure, 
every wish to perfect himself in his knowledge of Greek, he 
must indeed have had a singular intellectual incapacity if these 
large opportunities were thrown away upon him. This is not 
quite impossible, but is it at all probable with one endowed at 
once with so much patience and so much energy ? 

It is probably no exaggeration to say, that during the last 
twenty years of St Paul's life, for every Hebrew or Aramaic word 
he spoke or wrote, he must have spoken or written forty or fifty 
Greek words. If he did not know Greek then, what language 
did he know? Certainly no other—neither the provincial 
dialect of Cilicia, nor the Aramaic, nor the old Hebrew, nor 
Latin—has an equal claim to be considered his familiar tongue. 
External evidence seems to leave only the alternative of Greek 
or nothing. 

Nor does the examination of St Paul’s language greatly dis- 
appoint expectations formed on these external grounds. There . 
is indeed at times a strong dash of Hebraism, especially in 
passages where the subject is peculiarly Hebrew in character. 
There is occasionally, too, a Hebrew phrase translated into the 
corresponding Greek. But generally speaking, what has been 
said above of the Greek language at this epoch is strictly 
applicable to that of St Paul. It would be impossible to enter 
into details here. The best test of the truth of the principle 
here maintained is the success of its application to the interpre- 
tation of St Paul. We need not be afraid of applying to it the 
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touchstone of Aristotle and of common sense, and trying its 
correctness by its consequences. I venture to believe that the 
strict grammatical method, as adopted for instance by Meyer, 
will commend itself to most minds by its consistency and the 
satisfactoriness of its results with a force, which a more lax and 
arbitrary criticism can never command. 

In one sense indeed St Paul is most ungrammatical, but only 
in the same sense in which the charge may be brought home to 
Thucydides. It is a defect, if it be not rather an excellence, 
which arises from a remarkable energy of mind and strength of 
feeling. ‘ There is,’ in Mr Stanley’s words (Pref. p. iv.), ‘a dis- 
proportion between the thought and language, the thought 
straining the language till it cracks in the process,—a shipwreck 
of grammar and logic, as sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out of and into 
each other, often to the utter entanglement of the argument, 
which is framed out of them.’ If by ‘logic’ here be meant 
logical arrangement, as distinguished from logical conception, 
this account of Mr Stanley’s is, I believe, as strictly true, as it is 
forcibly expressed. All this, however, does not affect St Paul’s 
knowledge of Greek; and there seems to be no ground for 
charging him either with ignorance of the temper of his weapon, 
or with want of dexterity in wielding it. 

It was impossible that Prof. Jowett’s views of the language 
of St Paul should not to a great extent vitiate the character of 
his commentary. And in spite of the honourable inconsistencies, 
before alluded to, we find this to be the case. We are told, for 
instance, that one word is used for another, as 8:4 for év (1 Thess. 


iv. 14) and cis for ms (Rom. ix. 10)!, that prepositions are 


1 On the first of these passages, ov- 
tws Kal 6 Beds Tods KounOvras id TOU 
*Inood die oly airG, Mr Jowett says 
that ‘the order will not allow us to 
connect the words 6a 7. I. with d£ec.’ 
It seems to me that the order is rather in 
favour of the connexion ; but this is a 
Judicent 
At all events the order is 
not so clear as to justify Mr Jowett in 
his assumption. 


matter for the ear to decide. 
peritiores. 


On the second, é& évds xolrny txovca 


*Ioadk Tot mrarpds nudv, we read, ‘ els 
here unemphatically for tis. To make 
a contrast between the one husband of 
Rebecca and the two wives of Abraham 
is ridiculous.” Mr Jowett is here set- 
ting up a man of straw in order to 
knock him down. St Paul dwells on 
the fact that they were both sons of the 
same father, and therefore had the same 
hereditary claim—that the election of 
the one rather than the other may ap- 
pear in a more striking light. 
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employed in a wrong sense (Gal. iv. 13)!, that the meanings of 
words are not to be scanned too nicely (Rom. viii. 38, xi. 15). 
We find perfect tenses treated as aorists (e. g. 1 Thess. ii. 1), and 
py taken for od. (See note 2, p. 106). The Apostle is accused of a 
want of point (Gal. ii. 5, iii. 19, Rom. xii. 11), of being led by 
sound rather than sense (Gal. vi. 10), of using rhetorical anti- 
theses. 

This last charge is repeated again and again in various forms. 
Sometimes it merely amounts to an assertion, that St Paul was 
fond of viewing the gospel truths in the light of antitheses, in 
which case it seems to be not only harmless but even true. In 
other cases it is preferred so broadly that it is equivalent to 
charging the Apostle with using a species of rhetoric which is at 
once meaningless and suicidal. We can easily conceive a kind of 
antithesis which deludes both the writer and the reader into the 
belief that the two antithetical clauses have some difference in 
meaning, and that they appeal to the mind as well as the ear. 
But when the whole stress of the antithesis is laid on a single 
word, as for instance in Rom. iii. 302, and when the opposition is 
brought out with singular force, we shall perhaps be more dis- 
posed to suspend judgment, in case we cannot satisfy ourselves as 
to its exact significance, than assume that it has no meaning at 
all. It would be little less than idiocy to venture on an antithesis 
of this kind, where the only possible result would be to shew the 
poverty of the writer’s thoughts and the hollowness of his 
language. 

To the same misconception probably is to be traced the 
tendency, which we find in Mr Jowett’s commentary, to reject a 
simple and obvious interpretation of a passage in favour of one, 
which calls in the aid of confused constructions, or double 
meanings of words, or anacolutha, and, at the cost of much 
ingenuity, produces after all only an obscure and unsatisfactory 


1.’ dcPévecay Tijs capkds ednyyediod- _— to the language, but to our ignorance 
mnv buiv. ‘The supposition that St Paul of the circumstances. Ellicott, in loc. 
was obliged, owing to some bodily weak- And such is the language of Meyer 
ness, to stay longer with the Galatians also. 


than he intended, neither appears so 
irreconcilable with the context, nor so 
antecedently improbable as to justify a 
departure from the correct translation. 
The real difficulty . . is not to be ascribed 


2 reptrouny éx miorews Kal akpo- 
Buoriavy 51a THs micrews. See also 
Mr Jowett’s notes on 1 Thess. iv. 7, Gal. 
i. 1, 6, Rom. i. 32, viii. 10, x. 10, re- 
garding St Paul’s antitheses. 
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result. As an illustration of this, Mr Jowett’s interpretation of 
Gal. i. 6, 7, is given below, side by side with that of Meyer. 
Those who care to have other examples of the same tendency, 
may refer to the notes on Rom. xiii. 2, 3, xv. 27, especially 
the latter passage. The words of the text in Gal. i. 6, 7, are, 
ovTas taxéws petarideabe...cis Erepov evayyéAtov, & ovK e€oTw GAdo, e 


A 4 > i , « = ‘ ’ id 4 > 
pn Tweés elow oi rapagcovtes buas Kai Oédovres peractpear Td evayyéALov 


Tov Xpiorov. 
Pror. JOWETT. 


6 ov orw dddo, which is not another. 
Either which turning aside is nothing 
else but certain troublers seeking to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ ; or which 
Gospel is not another (for there cannot 
be two Gospels), but only certain trou- 
blers of the Church. 

The last is the more probable ex- 
planation. It seems to have arisen, 
however, from a confusion of the former. 
What the Apostle meant to say was, 
‘which change of mind, or which Go- 
spel, is nothing else than the work of 
certain troublers:’ 5 ovk éorw &\X\0 7 
But the simi- 
larity of meaning in do and érepov 


Twes ol Tapdocorres vas. 


caught his mind in the act of framing 
the sentence, and led him to give a new 
sense to d\Xo, which occasioned the 
further alteration of 7 into ef uy. An 
additional confusion has arisen from the 
uncertainty whether 6 is to be referred 
to érepov evayyéuov, or to ebayyé\ov 
only. Comp. for a similar variation, 
without difference of meaning, in &\Xo 


and €repov, 2 Cor. xi. 43. 


MEYER. 


Paul seemed [in the expression eis 
érepov evayyé\cov| to assume the exist- 
ence of several Gospels, and therefore 
he proceeds at once to explain his mean- 
ing more clearly; 6 ot« ésrw dro, 
ei wh ete. which different (anderartig) 
Gospel, to which ye are falling away, 
is not another, not a second besides the 
one (d\Xo, not Erepoy as before) except 
there are certain persons, who lead you 
astray, etc. In other words: This érepov 
ebayyé\ov is another only in so far as 
there are certain persons who ete. It 
must be observed, that the emphasis 
lies on o’x, so that Paul, although he 
has before said els érepov ebayyédor, 
still guards the unity of the Gospel, and 
shews that by érepov evayy. he means 
only a corruption and perversion of the 
Ei wn 
retains its ordinary sense of ‘nisi:’ it is 


one (the evayy. Tod Xpicroid). 


not however to be taken with Matthies 
as a brachylogy for ei uh ddXo éori did 
Toro, dru Tiwés elow ol Tapdocorres etc. 
Rather comp. Mark vi. 5. 


This note of Meyer’s is not selected on account of any trans- 
cendent merit, but merely because it seems to treat the passage 


in a plain and intelligible manner. 


1 Tt is difficult to discriminate in all 
cases between dAdos and érepos, and 
Meyer's language in the note here cited 
is not altogether unobjectionable, though 
in the main his distinction is correct. 
The primary difference seems to be this: 
dos is another as not the same, &repos 


another as one of two. The sense of 


érepos is most clearly marked in its com- 
pounds, as érepdp0aduos, ‘one-eyed.’ 
When our attention is confined to two 
objects, we naturally compare and con- 
trast them; hence érepos gets to sig- 
nify ‘unlike, opposite,’ and we have 
Thus 


while d\\os is generally confined to the 


such phrases as repos daluwy. 
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Mr Ellicott complains ‘ That the synonyms of the Greek 
Testament, a most important subject, have been greatly neglected,’ 
(Pref. to Gal. p. xii.) Of Prof. Jowett, on the other hand, it 
was not to be expected, that with his views of St Paul’s language, 
he would pay much attention to this branch of Biblical exegesis, 
and we can only regard him as acting in perfect consistence with 
his principles of interpretation in dismissing attempts at nice 
discrimination between words as so much lost labour—addos pev 
Ta Toaira xapievra ryotpat Niav dé Sewvod Kai ememdvov Kal ov mdvu edru- 
xods avdpés, as he might say with Socrates. Perhaps the plea 
for synonymes, as against Mr Jowett, may be placed with advan- 
tage in the following light. 

There is a hexameter line in St James (i. 17) running, aca 
ddots dyabi) Kai wav Sépyya rédevov, which is translated in our version, 
‘Every good gift and every perfect gift.’ Now, I have no autho- 
rity for extending Mr Jowett’s principles of interpretation in all 
their length and breadth to St James. Indeed, the case is 
slightly different. The Greek of St James is considered ‘better” 
than that of St Paul; and this circumstance has been used to 
invalidate the authenticity of the Epistle, though rightly consi- 
dered it is only another evidence of a fact sufliciently established 
on independent grounds, the wide diffusion of the Greek lan- 
guage. Still, I think, there would be nothing extravagant in 
presuming that a disciple of Mr Jowett would not have greatly 
quarrelled with the English version, and that any attempt to 
discriminate between ddc1s and deépnua would have been gently 
but firmly put aside by him —dre povorxds dv mpadrepov—as a piece 
of misplaced subtlety. It would’ probably have been considered 
a sufficient explanation of the passage to dismiss it as a mere 


negation of identity, repos sometimes im- 
plies the negation of resemblance. This 
seems to be the case in this passage in 
Galatians, and also in 2 Cor. 1. c. d\Xov 
*Inoow.. . mvedua érepov. . . evaryyédov 


érepov, where, though d\Xos might have 
been substituted for érepos and vice versa, 
without destroying the sense of the pas- 
sage, still the words are more appropriate 
in their present position ; the personality 
is the prominent feature in’ Iyaobp (it is 
not Xpicrdv), the ethical character in 


mvedua and ebayyé\ov: the identity of 
the former is best negatived by dA)os, 
the resemblance of the latter by érepos. 

1 It should be remembered that mere 
grammatical correctness is no measure 
of the comparative acquaintance of two 
writers with a language. If it were so, 
Muretus might be said to know Latin 
better than Tertullian, though in com- 
mand over the language the Italian rhe- 
torician will bear no comparison with 
the African father. 
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‘ rhetorical antithesis,’ and it is not unlikely that the disciple in 
question would have added, that ‘no more reason can be given 
why the word should have been changed from dédcais to depnya, 
than if we were to say in English, “ Every good present and 
every perfect gift.”’ With this explanation he might have rested 
satisfied until his attention was called to two passages in Philo. 
He would there find a distinction between dépa, dapead on the one 
hand, and déois, dépa on the other, which might lead him to alter 
his opinion. In one passage Philo says: rév dvrav ra pév xadperos 
péons ikiwra, ) Kadeiras ddous, ra S€ dpeivovos js dvoua oikeiov Swped (De 
Cherub. § 25, M. 154). The second passage is even more re- 
markable: Sapa doparav diapépovar. Ta pév yap ushaow peyébous Tedeiwv 
ayabav Sndotow, & Tois tedeius xapifera 6 beds, ta S€ eis Bpaxvrarov 
oradrat, av peréxovow of edepueis doxytai of mpoxdmrovres (Leg. ‘All. iii. 
70, M. 126). He would thus see a contemporary of St James 
insisting strongly on the distinction of dapov and its derivatives 
from 8déo1s or déua, marking the former as something much higher 
and more excellent of which perfection may most truly be predi- 
cated. He would remark that in St James while ddo1s is only 
called good, the epithet perfect is applied to depyya; and he would 
at length, in all probability, be disposed to relent and to allow 
that the same distinction was present to the mind of St James, 
which Philo has strongly insisted upon; and that as réAeov is an 
advance upon dya6y, so is dépyyua upon décrs. Perhaps it would be 
taxing his patience too much to ask him to advance a step 
farther, and recognise the force of the termination -ya in 
depnya, contrasted with ddo1s, as signifying a consummation or 
result. 

But however the imaginary disciple might deal with St James, 
the master’s language regarding St Paul is plain. On Rom. xii. 2, 
kai pt) cvoxnuatiferOat t@ ald TovT@, ddAa perapoppoieba tH dvaxau- 
voce. tov vods, Mr Jowett remarks, ‘No mere reason can be given 
why the Apostle should have changed the word, than if we were 
to say, “and not to be conformed to this world, but to be 
transfigured by the renewal of your minds.”’ Perhaps it might 
be urged in reply that ‘ transfigured’ is distinguished in English 
from ‘ transformed, as being almost universally applied to the 
external visible appearance. But this will not assist us to dis- 
criminate oxjpa and poppy. I can lay no claim to having disco- 
vered the distinction which I am going to give. Indeed, it was 
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held more or less definitely by the Greek fathers'. But as it is 
important, and has not received the attention it deserves from 
modern critics, I may perhaps be excused for dwelling upon it. 
When ocxjfza occurs in the New Testament, it signifies that 
which is ‘external,’ ‘changeable,’ ‘ fleeting.” The ‘fashion of 
this world’ is, rd oxjpa rod Kéopov rovrov (1 Cor. vii. 31). * To fall 
in with the fashion of the world’ is, cvcynyariferOa 1G aide tovr@ 
(Rom. lc). ‘To follow the capricious guidance of our pas- 
sions’ is, cvoynpartiferOa rais émOupias (1 Pet. i. 14). Thus much 
seems to be clear. The sense of pop is not so obvious, and is 
to be traced chiefly from the passages in which it is contrasted 
with oxjza. The most important of these is Phil. ii. 6, 7, ds é& 
poppy Ocod tmdpyav...ddAdka éavrdv éxévwoev popdiv Sovdov dAaBov...€v 
Spowpare avOporav yevdpevos Kal oxpate evpebcis ws avOpwros. In the 
first of these clauses, I think, all will allow that é oynpari Oeod 
would be inappropriate. In the second, the word éxévwcer iinplies 
the assumption of a completely new nature. In the third, eipe- 
écis points to the appearance presented to the world. These 
considerations seem to shew that pop¢) is contrasted with oyjua 
as that which is ‘intrinsic’ and ‘essential’ with that which is 
‘outward’ and ‘accidental.’ The three clauses denote respect- 
ively the true divine nature of our Lord (ev popp9 cod izdpywr), 
His true human nature (uopP)y dovrAov Aa3ev), the externals of His 
human nature (cy7jpar: cipedcis). To the divine nature, popp) alone 
is applicable, and of this cyjyza would be out of place. The 
human nature has two aspects: it may be viewed either in itself, 
or in its outward fashion: the one is pop), the other cyjpua. The 
same distinction is marked in the passage from the Romans, out 
of which this discussion has arisen. yp) ovoynpariferOa «.7.X., 
‘Follow not the fleeting fashion of this world, but undergo a 
complete change (assume a new form, become new beings) 
in the renewal of your mind.’ In short pop¢) is used by 


1 The following extracts (taken di- 
rectly from Suicer) shew that the senses 
assigned in the text to wopdi, ocxjua, 
pdppwois were recognised by the Greek 
commentators. 

Chrysost. Hom. 2 ad Heb. p. 437. 
Gomep h wopph Tod Sov\ou ovdey Addo 
éupalve, 7 &vOpwrov amapd\Xaxtov’ ov- 
Tws | Loppy TOU Oeod ovdev GAXO Eudalver 
% Qe», So Theophyl. on Phil. ii. 6, 


Pp. 591, Hopdi) Oeod 7 ovaia Néyerar. So 
also Theodoret, and others. 

Chrys. Hom. viii. on Tim. iii. 5. 
pLbppwow, &puxov Kal vexpdy, kal oxjua 
pévov kal tumov Kal brdbxpisw Sydodv. 
Hesych. and Suidas too explain pipdwow 
by oxjjua. 

See Suicer s. vv. poppy, p5ppw- 
ois, oxjua; and the passages cited by 
Fritzsche on Rom. xii. 2. 
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St Paul in a sense, for which we are prepared by the position 
it occupies in connexion with ciios in the vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy'. Thus, that complete change which is elsewhere 
spoken of as ‘putting on Christ,’ or becoming one with Christ, 
is designated by the word, perapopoicba (2 Cor, iii. 18, rjv airny 
eixdva petapophovpeba. Cf. Gal. iv. 19, dypis of poppwb Xpioris ev 
ipiv. Phil. iii. 10, cuppoppifdpevos rG Oavat@ airot), Those who 
have followed this distinction of popp) and oc xjpa hitherto 
not unfavourably, will probably see only a confirmation of 
it in another passage of St Paul, Phil. iii. 21, peracynpation 1d 
Tapa Tis Tarewadoews jpav ovppopporv TH aopate tis ddéns aitod, * will 
alter the changing fashion of our vile body, so that it assume 
the abiding form of His glorious body.’ The capa Wvyexdr shall 
become a cépa rvevparixdy, They will at least remember that 
where the change is merely outward, fictitious, illusory, the word 
employed by St Paul, and thrice repeated, is not perapoppodcba 
but peracynuarifecOa, 2 Cor. xi. 13, of yap rowiro Wevdamdcrodoy, 
épydra Sdn, x.t.A. They will observe also that in two passages 
where St Paul does speak of that which is unreal or at least 
external, and does not employ cyxjya, he still avoids using poppy 
as inappropriate, and adopts pdépdeos instead (Rom. ii. 20, riv 
pippocw tis yvdceas, 2 Tim. iii. 5, péppoow evoeBeias), where the 
termination -wcis denotes ‘the aiming after or affecting the 
poppy.’ Had the word poppy occurred in either of these passages, 
it would have gone a great way towards destroying the distinc- 
tion I have given. These, as far as I know, are the only pas- 
sages in which cyfpa or poppy, or their derivatives, are found in 
the Epistles, with the exception of 1 Cor. iv. 6, pereoynuadrica cis 
évavrdy, Which is rather a confirmation than otherwise of what 
has been said, In the Gospels there is only an approximation 
to this sense of poppy; perapoppoicba is used of the transfiguration 
(Matth. xvii. 2, Mark ix. 2), and we have év érépa poppj of the 
appearance of our Lord to the disciples after the resurrection 
(Mark xvi. 12), In these cases, pop) refers indeed to that which 
is visible and external, but still definite and complete. There is 
nothing illusive in it®, 


1 See the note on popdh at the end note on Rom. xii. 2. I see no reason 
of this review, p. 121. however to modify any of my conclu- 

2 Since drawing out the distinction sions. His language seems stronger 
given in the text, I haveseen Fritzsche’s than his arguments, 
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Before leaving the subject of synonymes, I cannot forbear in 
regard to Mr Stanley’s opinion, that there is no essential differ- 
ence between ofda and yweoxw, (see 1 Cor. ii. 11), expressing a 
belief that an examination of the passages where these two 
words are found in the First Epistle of St John, shews most 
clearly that they were still used with the same precision of 
meaning as in the classical age. While oi3a is simple and 
absolute, ywoéoxw is relative, involving more or less the idea of 
a process of examination. Thus while oidu is ‘I know’ and is 
used of the knowledge of facts and propositions in themselves, 
ywaoro, ‘I recognise,’ implies reference to something else, and 
gives prominence to either the attainment of the knowledge, or the 
knowledge of a thing in its bearings. It surely cannot be by 
chance, that where St John wishes to place in bold relief the 
fundamental facts of our religious conviction in and by them- 
selves, he uses ofa}; (see ii. 20, 21, iii. 2, 5, 14, 15, and especially 
v. 18, 19, 20); that where he speaks of our knowledge not as 
direct, but as derived from something prior to it, he almost 
always employs ywocxe, both in the phrase év roir@ ywaoxew, which 
occurs repeatedly (ii. 3, 5; iii. 19, 24; iv. 2,13; v. 2. Cf. iii. 16, 
€v rovr@ éyvoxapev; NOt Once év rovre@ eidévac), and in other expressions, 
(ii. 18, GOev ywookoper; iii. 1, od ywooxer ras dre; iv. 6, ék tovrov 
ywooxouer, cf. iv. 7, 8); and that when the two words ywooxew 
and «idéva are found together, they stand to each other in the 
relation, which the distinction given above would lead us to 
expect (ii. 29, dav cidijre Gre Sixauds ori, ywooxere Ere was 6 Toy THY 
Sixacoovyny €£ airod yeyémnra; cf. Ephes. v. 5, (v. 1) tore ywooxortes, 
John xxi.17). If there are other passages in which the difference 
of meaning is not so plain, the induction seems still to be suffi- 
ciently large to establish the fact. 

I have already trespassed far more on the patience of the 
readers of this Journal, than I had intended at the outset, with- 
out having made more than a passing allusion to the most 

1 Sometimes ola may have more vuoxw the Greek commentators espe- 


force, as it is occasionally more emphatic cially dwell. (See Suicer s. v.) 
to state a thing in its simplest form, as Acts xxi. 37, “EAAquorl ywaoes ; 


in the passages in St John cited in the 
text. At other times ywwoxw will be 
stronger, as it dwells on the process, 
and so involves a notion of ‘thorough- 
ness’ ‘familiarity ;’ on this sense of y- 


is wrongly translated in the E. V. ‘Canst 
thou speak Greek?’ It is rather ‘dost 
thou understand Greek?’ Cf. Xenoph. 
Anab, vii. 6. 8. guvier 5¢ kal adrds ‘EX- 
Anueri 7a mheiora, 
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valuable portion of Mr Jowett’s work. Even if time had sufficed 
to note down such stray thoughts as the essays suggested, 
I should still have felt quite incapable of doing justice to their 
interest and importance. As it is, I must content myself with a 
few words, écov adoctoicba. 

Those who look only for positive results will be greatly dis- 
appointed with Mr Jowett’s Essays. For such not a few of Plato’s 
noblest dialogues could have no attraction. On the other hand, 
those who are satisfied with being made to think instead of being 
thought for, and are willing to follow out for themselves im- 
portant lines of reflexion, when suggested to them, will find no 
lack of interest or instruction in these volumes. Prof. Jowett is 
singularly happy in stating a problem for solution. He seizes on 
the salient points of a question with great clearness; he places 
the difficulties before his readers in such a manner that they 
cannot choose but attempt an explanation. Hume owes his 
importance in the history of Modern Philosophy not so much to 
what he has himself done as what he has made others do. 
Mr Jowett has little else in common with Hume, but he resembles 
him in the fearlessness with which he pushes a theory to its 
legitimate conclusion and in his pointed manner of stating 
a problem, which leaves a sting behind in the minds of his 
readers. The value of Mr Jowett’s labours is far from consist- 
ing solely in the definite results attained, which are fewer than 
might have been looked for. Indeed the perusal of one of these 
essays often leaves the reader strongly impressed with the con- 
trast between the perfect order and excellence of the machinery, 
and the comparative littleness of the work produced. We con- 
stantly find ourselves left in the lurch just when we were expect- 
ing to get at some positive solution of our difficulty. The recon- 
structive process in many of these essays bears no proportion to 
the destructive. But after every abatement which has to be made 
on this score, these volumes will still hold their position in the fore- 
most ranks of recent literature for depth and range of thought. 

Mr Jowett’s forte is mental philosophy. How has this or that 
metaphysical question presented itself to different minds, or to 
the same mind at different times? Under what contradictory 
aspects may a particular religious sentiment or moral truth be 
viewed? What phenomena does an individual mind exhibit at 
different stages in its growth? What contrasts do we find in the 
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ancient and modern world of thought? This is the class of 
questions Mr Jowett delights to ask and to answer. He is 
strongly negative. He is fond of dwelling on contradictions 
rather than resemblances. He is content with stating a difficulty 
without attempting a solution of it. 

To these negative tendencies are to be traced in great 
measure, two of the least agreeable features of Mr Jowett’s work. 
First, the habit of viewing great questions in their contradictory 
aspects without attempting to reconcile them, and of finding 
difficulties without solving them, is not unnaturally attributed by 
the reader to a despair of attaining or even approximating to 
objective truth. It seems to resolve the right and the wrong in 
any subject under discussion, into different phases in which an 
object presents itself to different minds. Doubtless Mr Jowett 
would be the first to repudiate this view; but he can scarcely 
feel aggrieved if his readers carry away an impression which he 
has taken so little pains to guard against. Secondly, the tone 
of these volumes is unhistorical. The historian strives to detect 
hidden resemblances : he traces the thread of connexion between 
different ages, and shews how the days of the world’s history are 
‘bound each to each by natural piety.’ Mr Jowett takes the 
opposite course. He seeks out the contrasts in different nations 
and ages. He violently dissevers one epoch from another, and 
seems to deny ‘that the child is father to the man.’ ‘ It is useless 
for us to attempt to think as they thought,’ is the constant tenor 
of his language. ‘ Old things are passed away. We move in quite 
a different sphere from these men. We may anatomise their 
life, but we cannot live it. We must be content with that cold 
soul-less conception of their modes of thought and feeling, 
which is all that the spectator ab extra can attain to.’ At times 
he even speaks as though the logical, historical, scientific facul- 
ties were an entire blank in the early Christian mind. Some 
protest indeed may haye been necessary against the common 
fault of making no allowance for the difference in the modes of 
thought and principles of action in different ages and countries; 
but still one cannot help feeling that Prof. Jowett is at least as wide 
of the mark on the one side, as popular views are on the other, 
and that the plain blunt saying, which Thucydides has put into 
the mouth of Archidamus, is even more true of nations and epochs 
than of individuals—rord diadépe od Sei vouiter dvOpwmov avOparov, 
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The longest, though not the most able or original, of Mr 
Jowett’s Essays is that on ‘St Paul and Philo.’ As this is the most 
accessible source of information on the subject in the English 
language, and will derive importance from that fact, it is to be 
lamented that Prof. Jowett has chosen Gfrérer for his hiero- 
phant, or at least, that he has trusted himself almost solely to 
his guidance. 

Mr Macaulay speaks somewhere of certain versemakers as 
the ‘turkey-carpet’ school of poets. There is also a ‘turkey- 
carpet’ school of critics, of which Gfrirer is one of the most 
distinguished disciples. It is a school which embraces a large 
number of adherents of the most opposite religious opinions. It 
has this singular advantage, that it can make anything out of 
nothing. The victims of its criticism are manifold. One prac- 
tises on the carly Fathers, another dissects the writers of the 
Reformation period, a third tries his hand on the Jewish doctors. 
The mode of procedure is this. Passages are disengaged from 
their original connexion, where they blend and harmonise with 
the context without striking the eye, and collected together. 
Thus large masses of the same colour are united and produce 
the most gorgeous and dazzling effects. By this means Gfrirer 
was enabled to boast, that he could find a parallel to every doc- 
trine in the New Testament from the Rabbinical writings!. This 
unfair treatment of course did not escape Mr Jowett, though he 
has perhaps understated it (1. p. 569), and he has consequently 
avoided Gfrérer’s extravagances, and given a much more faithful 
picture of Philo than his master. Still it is to be regretted that 
he did not more frequently consult other authorities. The few 
pages which Dorner has devoted to the question of the Logos, 
seem to me, I know not with what truth, to be of more value 
than whole chapters of Gfrérer. Mr Jowett would have deserved 
our deepest gratitude, if he had undertaken a thorough and 
independent examination of this subject *. In England, owing to 

1 See Dorner’s Lehre von der Person quite incorrect. The error in the case 
Christi, note p. 3. of Samuel is remarkable, for Philo 
? An important oversight of Mr speaks of him more than once, and at 
Jowett’s vitiates his account of Philo’s some length. (De Ebr. § 36, p. 379 M. 
canon. He says ‘neither Samuel, Da- Quod Deus Immut. §§ 2, 3, pp. 273, 4 M. 
vid, Solomon, nor Job, nor indeed any De Migr. Abr. § 36, p. 467 M. De 


one later than Joshua, is mentioned [by Somn. § 43, p. 658M). In all of these 
Philo] by name,’ (1. p. 375). This is passages the history of Samuel is refer- 
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the want of convenient and reliable sources of information, much 
erroneous opinion about Philo’s doctrine prevails', and_ the 
German works devoted specially to this question, though elabo- 
rate and in many respects able, are capable of great improve- 
ment both in tone and in the handling of the subject. 

I must now close, though I am fully conscious that these 
scanty remarks are far from doing justice to the importance of 
the Essays. It would cause me much regret if anything that has 
been said here, could fairly be construed into a want of respect 
for Prof. Jowett’s ability and character. Misstatements of facts, 
and misconceptions of views have, I hope, been avoided: but as 
a check against any possible errors and misrepresentations, I would 
ask my readers to turn to the Essays themselves, where, if they 
find much to dispute, they will at least find much which will 


amply reward them for their pains. They will be more than 


red to with the same deference as the 
books of Moses, and like these treated 
as a proper subject for allegory. In 
the first of them a reference to 1 Sam. 
i. 15 is introduced with the same ex- 
pression which he constantly uses of the 
Pentateuch, ws 6 lepds Noyos gyoly. In 
short I can find no sufficient reason for 
supposing that he considered this book 
of less authority than the Pentateuch. 
At all events Mr Jowett’s assertion that 
‘we cannot doubt that in the view of 
Philo the law was separated by a wide 
chasm from the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment’ will require some qualification. 
Neither is the statement true of Job. 
(Cf. De Mut. Nom. § 6, p. 585 M), nor 
yet of Solomon (Cf. Cong. Erud. Gr. 
§ 31, p. 544M). I have not been able 
to find the name of David, but the 
Psalms are frequently quoted. Of later 
names Jeremiah at least is mentioned, 
and that in a very remarkable manner, 
De Cherub. § 14, p. 147 M., a passage 
which ought not to have escaped Mr 
Jowett, inasmuch as Gfrérer lays great 
stress on it. (Phil. 1. p. 67.) 

Mr Jowett also writes: ‘No other 
books [besides the Pentateuch] form the 
subject of any of his separate works.’ 
There are two homilies of considerable 


length, the one on the history of Sam- 
son, the other on the book of Jonah, 
discovered by Aucher in an Armenian 
version, and translated by him into 
Latin ; the genuineness of these how- 
ever is doubtful. See an Article by 
Dihne, Stud. u. Krit. 1833. H. 4. 
They are reprinted in Richter’s ed. Vol. 
VI. pp. 351—407. 

1 Yet Mr Stanley ought not to have 
lent his countenance to the popular error 
of confusing the Logos of Philo with the 
Messiah, as he does, Vol. 1. p. 188. ‘ For 
the traditional comparison of the Mes- 
siah to the rock, see Philo, Alleg. p. 82 ; 
Quod detur potiori, p. 212.’ [The name 
of this tract is ‘Quod deterius potiori in- 
sidiari soleat’]. It is the Logos or copia 
in Philo, which the rock represents, not 
the Messiah. The two should be kept 
quite distinct. Even Mr Jowett’s ex- 
pression that ‘the idea of the Aédyos as 
the Messiah is but faintly indicated’ 
seems too strong for the facts. The 
Messiah is only alluded to once or 
twice, and always in a feeble and con- 
fused manner; and the Christian con- 
ception of the ‘Word made flesh and 
dwelling among us’ does not seem to 
have been contemplated for a moment 
by Philo. 
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compensated for the trial to which I have put their patience in 
dragging them through so many wearisome pages, if they are in- 
duced to explore this deep mine of thought for themselves. 


Note on the connexion of pophy 


For the sense in which Parmenides 
used pop¢h, see Karsten’s Parmen. pp. 
112, 113. For Plato’s usage compare 
Phed. 103 E. Wore yr) povoy atrd 7d 
eldos dévoboAa rod éavrod dvéuaros els 
Tov del xpdvov, dda Kal GAXo Tt, 5 Eore 
pev ovk exeivo Exec 62 Thy exeivou poppiv 
del dravmep 7 (with Wyttenbach’s note) 
and 104 D. In Aristotle the word is 
much more common in this connexion 
with eiéos, and in opposition to Ay. 
See e.g. Phys. ii. 1. p. 193 a (Bekk.). 
&dXov 6 rpdtrov H poppy kal 7d eldos, 7d 
kara Tov éyov. And the passages in 
Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. § 308. 
esp. De Part. An. I. 1. 7 yap xara rh 
popphy piais Kupwwrépa ris UNuKhs Pv- 
cews. ef piv oy TO oxjuate kal TE 
Xpwpare exacrév éore Tov TE Swwv Kal 
Tov popluv, 6p0Gs dv Anudxpiros déyor" 
gpalverar yap ot ws Urohaseiv. Pyai yoiv 
mavtl SHr\ov elvac oldy Te Thy poppy 
éstw 6 GvOpwros, ws bvTos abrod TG TE 
oximare kal TE Xpwuare yrwpluov. Kalror 
kal 6 TeOvews Exec THv avri Tov oxHUaTOS 
hoppy, GAN’ buws ov« Eotw dvOpwmos 
k.7.X. (i.e. the corpse has the poppy of 
the human cxjua or external conforma- 
tion, but it has not the wop¢y of a man), 
where the opposition of uopph and oxjjua 
well illustrates St Paul’s use. With the 
Neoplatonists the word uopp} was even 
more important. See esp. Plotinus, Enn. 
I. vi. 52 A, cited by Wyttenbach (l.c.). 
Nor was this use of “op¢) unknown to 
Philo. Cf. de Vict. Off. § 13, p. 261 M. 
7d yap TeO\acuévoy apnpyTra Tiw Totd- 
Tyra Kal Td eldos Kai obdév Erepbv éorw 
} xuplws elev duoppos t\n. And again, 


J. B. Ligutroor. 


with ci8os in Greek Philosophy. 


Tais dowudros Suvduecw, dv éerupov 
bvoua al ibéar, Karexphoaro [6 Oeds] mpos 
TO yé&vos Exactov Thy dpustrovoay \aBeiv 
popojv. See also Quis Rer. Div. H. 
§ 27. 492 M. and Dihne, I. p. 184 sqq. 

There seems then to be a strong case 
for the sense assigned in the text to 
Hopoy. For (1) Greek philosophers of 
various schools, both before and after 
the age of St Paul, used sopdi, in 
connexion with eldos, of that which is 
intrinsic and essential, (2) Even if we 
had no proof of it, there would be a 
strong probability that it was adopted 
into the vocabulary of the Jewish-Alex- 
andrian School; and as a matter of 
fact, we find it in Philo. (3) Whether 
directly from Alexandria, or indirectly 
through other channels, there is at least 
no improbability in St Paul’s being fami- 
liar with this use of the word. (4) This 
usage being not improbable in itself, we 
find that the passages where pop@i) is 
found in St Paul gain much in point 
and expression by assigning this mean- 
ing. And (5) the Greek commentators, 
the natural exponents of the N. T. lan- 
guage, so explain it. The point to be 
observed here is, not simply that they 
give this explanation (for they would 
naturally avail themselves of so formida- 
ble a weapon against heretics), but that 
they speak of it confidently as a mean- 
ing which would command a ready 
assent. They even appeal at times to 
the concessions of their adversaries. See 
esp. Chrysostom in Homilies vir. vimt. 
(VI. VII.) on Philippians. 

J. B. L. 














Adversariu. 


Lucian the Martyr on the Locality of Calvary and the Sepulchre of 
our Lord. 


In the discussions which have been carried on relative to 
the identity of the places known from the time of Constantine 
by the names of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, it seems 
to have been often assumed that we have no proofs that the 
spots were actually known to the Christians before the time 
of that Emperor. This silence has been relied on, and it has 
been coupled with the accounts of Eusebius, Ruffinus and others, 
of the discovery of the localities by Constantine or Helena, as 
though it afforded an answer to all that has been said, as to the 
probability that the memory of the places would not pass from 
the minds of Christians. 

But there is a passage which, as far as I remember, was 
overlooked in the discussion of the subject by all the writers 
whom I consulted, when my attention was particularly directed, 
some twelve years ago, to the geography and topography of the 
Holy Land. This passage has also been neglected I think by the 
more recent writers on the subject that have come under my 
notice. It occurs in the answer of Lucian the Martyr before he 
suffered. After speaking of the sufferings and the resurrection of 
our Lord, he continues :— 

‘Que autem dico, non sunt in obscuro gesta loco, nee testibus 
indigent. Pars pene mundi jam major huic veritati adstipulatur ; 
urbes integra: aut si in his aliquid suspectum videtur, contesta- 
tur de his etiam agrestis manus ignara figmenti. Si minus adhuc 
creditur, adhibebo vobis etiam LOctI IPsivs, in quo res gesta est 
testimonium. Adstipulatur his ipse in Hierosolymis locus, et 
Golgothana rupes sub patibuli onere disrupta: antrum quoque 
illud, quod avulsis inferni januis corpus denuo reddidit anima- 
tum; quo purius inde ferretur ad ceelum.’ Routh, Rel. Sac. iv. 
6, 7, e Ruffini Hist. Ecc. ix. 6. 

The cogency of this passage must depend on its genuineness ; 
as to which, however, there seems to be no reasonable ground of 
distrust. For though it might be said that this was probably an 
embellishment brought in by Ruffinus, yet on the other hand it 
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might be well argued that it contradicts Ruffinus’s own opinions 
relative to the discovery of the places. Had the answer put into 
the mouth of Lucian proceeded from Ruffinus, it would have at 
least been in conformity with his own opinions, 

The whole tone of this reply savours of the beginning and 
not the close of the fourth century: if it be Lucian’s own, it is 
decisive, that before the rule of Constantine the Christians 
supposed that the localities of the suffering and burial of our 
Lord were well known. If, however, any should argue that the 
statement proceeds from some one subsequent to Lucian, though 
prior to Ruffinus, even then it would shew that it was the opinion 
of Christians, that the localities were known before any investiga- 
tion on the part of Constantine. 

At all events, those who discuss the subject should not omit 
to mention this passage, and to consider its bearing. I bring it 
forward now, simply as a piece of omitted evidence ; for I am no 
partizan in the question, as I do not yet fully see whether there 
is a necessary conclusion to which the data ought to lead. In 
looking at the plan of Jerusalem it seems difficult to suppose that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre could be outside the second 
wall; and yet this difficulty might tell the other way; for why 
should a seemingly unlikely place be fixed on unless it were 
supposed to be the true one? I have had, however, enough 
experience with regard to Roman localities, to make me mistrust 
a judgment formed from ground-plans alone, without an actual 
examination of the ground, and without having ascertained how 
far the contour of the surface may have changed, so as to 
modify elevations and to alter the lines in which it seems likely 


that walls would run. 
SP: T. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Sir, 


It may not perhaps be unacceptable to your readers to have several 
omissions supplied in the list of Professor Gaisford’s works which 
appeared in your last number. 

The first time he appeared as an editor was in an edition of Davies’ 
Ciceronis Tusc. Disput. with the usual emendations of Bentley, but with 
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also, what makes this edition especially valuable, 33 pages of additional 
notes of Bentley, which were transcribed for it partly from MS. Nn. 3. 
40, in the Public Library, and partly from a MS. in Trinity College 
Library, in this University. Besides the editions of Euripides’ Alcestis, 
Electra and Andromache, published in 1806-7 for the use of West- 
minster School, in 1809 Dr Gaisford edited the Hecuba, Orestes, and 
Pheenissee, with Musgrave’s notes, and various readings from a MS. 
once in the possession of William Hunter: and in 1811 appeared his 
edition of Markland’s Supplices and the two Iphigenias, enriched with 
Porson’s MS. notes (which afterwards were for the most part published 
in the Adversaria)—and among others, a translation of part of Burney’s 
well-known article in the Monthly Review respecting the difference of 
metrical quantity in the comparative adjectives in cov, in the language 
of Athens and other parts of Greece. The edition contains also various 
tracts of Markland and his correspondence with D’Orville—it gave 
rise to Dr Elmsley’s famous article in the Quarterly Review for June 
1812. In 1825 he edited, very shortly after Dr Elmsley’s death, the 
Scholia in Sophoclem, from the transcript which that accomplished 
scholar had made from the Laurentian MS. when at Florence in 1820. 
And in 1844 appeared the Pearsoni Adversaria Hesychiana from the 
MSS. in Trinity College Library. I believe that these additions make 
the long list of his works given in your last number complete. 

I do not believe that Dr Gaisford ever contributed to the Reviews at 
any period of his life. Mr George Burges indeed, ad Asch. Eumen. 
710, quotes Gaisford in Monthly Review, March 1806: but this article, 
a review of Walpole’s Comicorum Fragmenta, I believe was written by 
Professor Dobree, then a Bachelor Scholar of Trinity College. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
H. R. Lvarp. 


TRINITY CoLiEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Feb. 15, 1856. 


Notices of New Books. 


A general Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the first four centuries. By Brooke Foss Westcort, M. A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1855. 


[Tums work satisfies a want long felt by the theological student, and 
seems to justify a hope that Englishmen will not always blindly wor- 
ship, or blindly condemn, the theology of other ages and other lands. 
That Mr Westcott has thus striven to avoid the sins, whether of omission 
or of commission, to which servility and arrogance are alike prone, is 
manifest from every line of his writings; the intelligent reader might 
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infer it from the list of authors whom he recommends (p. 26) to the 
student of the early Fathers, and by whose aid, to use his own words, 
“he has sought in every case to try and correct his own views;” they 
are Mohler, Schliemann, Dorner, Schwegler, Lechler. Learning, how- 
ever, and candour, rare as they are, are not Mr Westcott’s only merits; 
his learning, like his favourite Origen’s, is quickened by a philosophic 
spirit, while it is regulated by the grammatical precision which those 
who will may derive from our better public schools and from the univer- 
sities. The result is a treatise, which by its exhaustive fulness, by its 
calm confronting of all difficulties, by its logical order and deep rever- 
ence for truth, is, we believe (and we are not alone in our opinion), 
raised far above all its predecessors. Let the reader, for instance, 
bearing in mind the vast structure of hypothesis which has been raised 
upon the basis of Justin’s quotations of the Apostolic Memoirs, compare 
the rational and scholarlike treatment of the subject in Mr Westcott’s 
second chapter.» Or let him ponder the weighty conclusion: “ To the 
last, however, it will be impossible to close up every avenue of doubt, 
and the Canon, like all else that has a moral value, can be determined 
only with practical and not with demonstrative certainty. But to esti- 
mate the comparative value of this proof, let any one contrast the 
evidence on which we receive the writings of St Paul or St John with 
that which we regard as satisfactory in the case of the letters of Cicero 
or Pliny. The result is as striking as it is for the most part unnoticed. 
Yet the record of divine revelation when committed to human care is 
not, at least apparently, exempted from the accidents and caprices which 
affect the transmission of ordinary books. And if the evidence by 
which its authenticity is supported is more complete, more varied, more 
continuous, than can be brought forward for any other book, it is because 
it appeals with universal power to the conscience of mankind,—because 
the same Spirit in the Church which first recognised in it the law of its 
Constitution has never failed to seek in it afresh guidance and strength.” 

The author’s method is suggested by the turn which recent contro- 
versy has taken. The Tiibingen divines, observing the distinctive features 
which mark the teaching of the different apostles, inferred that the 
apostolic writings did but embody the special tenets of the contending 
parties of the time, and that the Canon was the result of a compromise. 
Mr Westcott, agreeing in the main with their premises, rejects the 
inference, which appears to him to confound the effect with the cause. 
He regards it (p. 3) as “an unspeakable advantage that the Books of 
the New Testament are now felt to be organically united with the lives 
of the Apostles—that they are recognised as living monuments, reared 
in the midst of struggles within and without by men who had seen 
Christ, stamped with the character of their age, and inscribed with the 
dialect which they spoke.” But he further shews (p. 250), “that the 
New Testament, in its integrity, gives an adequate explanation of the 
progress of Christianity in its distinct types, and that there is no reason 
to believe that at any subsequent time such a creative power was active 
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in the Church as could have called forth writings like those which we 
receive as Apostolic. They are the rule and not the fruit of its develop- 
ment.” Mr Westcott traces this development during three periods; the 
first, to the time of Hegesippus, including the era of the separate circu- 
lation and gradual collection of the Sacred Writings; the second, to 
Diocletian’s persecution, completing the history of their separation from 
the mass of ecclesiastical literature; the last, to the third council of 
Carthage, comprising the formal ratification of the current belief by the 
authority of councils. In his pregnant notes he gives at length the 
chief authorities and copious references to modern critics; he has paid 
especial attention to the language of the early fathers as proving their 
familiarity with the canonical books, and has interspersed not a few 
valuable emendations of their texts. The book concludes with four 
appendices: On the history of the word Kayav; On the use of Apocry- 
phal books in the early Church; the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon ; 
A collection of early catalogues of the books of the New Testament. 

In p. 5 Mr Westcott touches upon the supposed scarcity of manu- 
scripts at the time of the formation of the Canon, and refers to Mr 
Norton’s calculations, “ which seem to shew that as many as 60,000 
copies of the Gospels were circulated among Christians at the end of the 
second century.” The popular exaggerations on this matter are consi- 
dered at length by W. A. Schmidt, Professor of History at Berlin, in the 
5th chapter (headed Der literarische Verkehr und der Buchhandel) of his 
Geschichte der Denk- und Glaubensfreiheit im ersten Jahrhundert der Kaiser- 
herrschaft und des Christenthums (Berlin, 1847), a book which seems to 
be very little known in this country, though no more thoughtful and 
careful contribution has ever been made to the history of that most 
momentous period which it embraces, and though the style is as clear 


as the matter is solid.] 
J. E. B. M. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O. T. including the Biblical Chaldee. 
From the Latin of Gesenius. By Epwarp Rosrnson, Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. With corrections 
and large additions, partly furnished by the Author in manuscript, 
and partly condensed from the larger Thesaurus, as completed by 
Rédiger. Fifth edition, revised and stereotyped. London, Triib- 
ner & Co., 1855, pp. 1160. [Gesenius’ own corrections were sup- 
plied in 1842; and the first 1032 pages of the present work 
(excepting pp. 623—634) were stereotyped in 1849.] 


(Tue completion of the Thesaurus by Rédiger in 1853 has enabled 
Dr Robinson finally to revise the concluding portion of his translation 
of Gesenius’ Lexicon. ‘his portion includes from the word N2¥ to the 
end. How much has been added may be gathered from the fact that 
88 pages of the edition of 1844 have in the edition before us been 
expanded into 116 pages of somewhat greater capacity. In most of the 
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articles of any length we have observed enlargement and improvement; 
the meanings being in general more fully and accurately classified, and 
the etymologies being in some cases better illustrated. The articles on 
some of the unusual words are entirely new; being adopted or con- 
densed from the Thesaurus, and the views of Rédiger thus substituted 
for those of Gesenius; though the latter are often stated and criticised. 
Thus we observe that ONY is rendered to shut instead of to open; TW, 
an unused root, from which are derived mW, &c., is made to signify to 
connect instead of to gleam; under the head 12 a different rendering is 
given of Gen. xlix. 10; "Wis taken as a plural with the suffix of the 
first person, after the analogy of TIN; Tate is rendered a dithyrambic 
or erratic ode, from M3 to wander. Tt will of course be open to ques- 
tion, whether the whole of these alterations are necessarily improvements. 
The explanation of difficult words is not however the most important 
part of a lexicon. It is in the articles on the ordinary words, such as 
more peculiarly belong to the province of the lexicographer, that the 
real superiority of the concluding portion of this edition over the corre- 
sponding portion of the former editions consists. ] J. F. T. 
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Ewald’s Jahrbiicher d. bibl. Wissenschaft. Vol. 7. Géttingen, 1855. Explanation 
of the biblical primitive history (the Deluge). Further examination of the writings of 
Isaiah. The story of the demoniac of Gergesa, On the holiness of the Bible. Review 
of works in biblical criticism for 1854—65. 

Gerhard’s Denkmiiler 18°5. Nos. 79—81. Pelops and GEnomaus on sarcophaguses 
(by C. Friederichs and Gerhard).—Vienna Vases with scenie representations, by 
Wieseler.— Hints towards an improved method of studying vases, by Gerhard.— 
Aidoneus and Herakles, Rhesos and Arganthone, by Panofka.—Aperta Operta (on 
Keil’s paper in the Philologus ix. 3), by Mercklin.—1n the Archiol. Anz. Nos. 79—81 
are articles on Greek inscriptions from Athens (by A. von Velsen), and on a Roman 
inscription from Lamia by Papasliotis and Mommsen. 


Gott. Gel. Anz. 1855. No. 177. On Rith’s Die Proklamation des Amasis an die 
Cyprier, by H. Ewald.—Nos. 179, 180. On Renau’s Histoire générale des langues 
Sémitiques, by H. Ewald.—Nos. 181—184. On Ross’ Die Pnyx u. das Pelasgikon ; 
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Wieseler.—No, 184. On Thorpe’s Beowulf, by R. Pauli.—Nos. 191, 192. On Notice 
sur Daunou et Guérard, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 194, 195. On J. Huss Predigten $c. 
tibersetzt von Nowotny, by Holzhausen.—No. 196. On Simon’s Ludwig IV. genannt 
der Heiliye, Landgraf von Thiiringen und Hessen, und seine Gemahlin, die heilige 
Elisabeth von Ungarn, by Holzhausen.—Nos. 197—201. On Heyse’s and Rossbach's 
editions of Catullus, by Leutsch.—Nos. 202—204. On Uppstriim’s Codex Argenteus 
sive sacrorum evangeliorum versionis Gothice fragmenta, by Leo Meyer.—No. 204. 
On Rohrich’s Mittheilungen aus der Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche des Elsasses, 
by Holzhausen.—1856. No.3. On a Pheenician Inscription found near Sidon, by 
Il. Ewald.—Nos. 10, 11. On Lepsius’ Ueber eine hieroglyphische Inschrift am 
Tempe, von Edfu, by Unlemann.—No. 11. On Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, by 
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R. Pauli.—Nos. 183—15. On Kliefoth’s Liturgische Abhandlungen, by W. Miinchmeyer. 
—No. 15. On Cappe’s Die Miinzen der Stadt und des Bisthums Hildesheim, by C. G. 
Schmidt.—On Lepsius’ Beitriige zur thiiringisch-sichsischen Geschichte und deutschen 
Kunst und Alterthumshunde, by E. G. F.—Nos. 17—19. On Hengstenberg’s Christo- 
logie, by H. Ewald.—No. 19. On Schmidt’s La vie et les travaux de J. Sturm, by 
Holzhausen. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vols. 71,72. Part 11. On Friederich’s Praziteles und die Nio- 
begruppe, by Overbeck. On Suckow’s Wissensch. u. Kiinstl. Form der Platon. 
Schriften, by Susemihl. On Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 1. 6. 1, by Oppenrieder. On 
Lucian’s pntépwy dtddoxados, by Sommerbrodt. Notes on Horace, by Weil. On 
Halm’s Ed. of Cic. pro Sulla, by Hansing. Two emendationson Livy, by Freudenberg. 
On the battle of the Trebia, by Cron and by Binder. Metrical translation of a scene 
in the ‘Braut von Messina’ {with at least a dozen violations of Porson’s rule as to the 
Pause, and nearly as many lines without cesuras. How is this line scanned, «ai 63 
poatow aiwaros aid’ ai oréyar? Here is an anapest in the 5th, xawvotor mpocére Tots 
Kaxots éver\joate.], by J. Maehly. The 12th part is delayed. Vols. 73, 74. Part 1. 
On Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, by Vischer. On Pott’s Personennamen, by Kohler. 
On Curtius’ Jonier, by Classen. On Euripides’ Cyclops, by Hertlein. On the relation 
of Gorgias to Empedoeles, by Susemihl. On Plato’s Phedo, by H. Schmidt. On 
Westermann’s Demosthenes, by Mommsen. On Lorace Ep. 1. 20. 19, by Hertz. On 
Cesar Bell. Gall. vii. 23, by Eberz. On Livy viii. 12, 5, by Bormann. On Mone’s C. 
Plini Nat. hist. fragm., by Urlichs. Part 2. On Archeological literature, by Preller. 
On the Aorist and Imperf. and the Schema der xata\\étns, by M. Schmidt. On 
Cobet’s Varia lectiones, by Kayser. Epistola Critica ad C. Halmium, by Madvig. On 
Alciphron iii. 5, by Hercher. On Xen. Anab, iii. 4. 19—23, by Volbrecht. Supplt. 
Dec. 15. On the dialect of Plato, by Alberti. Gergovia (Cxs. B. G. vii. 35—51), by 
M. A. Fischer. 


Journal des Savants. Sept. 1855. Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-thsang et de ses 
voyages duns Inde, Art. 3 by M. Saint-Hilaire. [ Art. 4 in the Nov. number.]—Lez. 
etymol. linguarum romanvrum, italice, hispanice, gallice, &c..; La langue frangaise 
dans ses rapports avec le sanscrit et avec les autres langues indo-européens ; Grammaire 
de la langue d‘oil ; Guillaume d’Orange etc. ; Altfranzosische Lieder ete. Art. 4 by 
M. Littré.—Oct. Memoirs of the life, writinys, and discoveries of’ Sir Isaac Newton, 
Art. 1 by M. Biot [concluded in the Nov. number].—Jnscriptiones regni Neapolitani 
lating. Art. 4 by M. Hase [concluded in the Dec. number].—Dec. Maistre Pierre 
Patelin, etc. art. 1 by M. Magnin.—[{ Art. 2 in the Jan. number. |—Chirurgie de Paule 
d’E’yine, etc. by M. Litiré.—January 1856. Chants du peuple en Giece, etc., by 
M. Hase. 


Munchen Gel. Anz. Vol.41. Class i. Nos.11—13. On Orelli’s Cicero (conclusion), 
by Kayser. Nos. 14,15. On Burnouf’s Le lotus ete. 2nd Article by Spiegel. Nos. 
16—19. On De Ring's E’tablissements Romains du Rhin etc. Nos, 19 —21. On Sillig’s 
C. Plini Nat. Hist. by v. Jan. 


Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, 1853. Schott on the numeral in the Tschudi class of languages, 
as also in Turkish, Tungusian, and Mongoliau.—Panofka, Specimens of an archxo- 
logical commentary to Pausanias.—Bopp, on the language of the ancient Prussians. 
—Bockh, Hermias of Atarneus and his league with the Erythreans.—W. Grimm, 
Additions to the Cassel glosses.—Dirksen, on some legal cases in Roman history, 
reported by Plutarch and Suidas.—V. d. Hagen, on German orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, and usage.—Panofka, Divinities hitherto unknown as gods of refuge {| Artemis 
Ikaria, Ekbaterias; Apollo Ixias, Alaios; Hermes Pompaios; Aphrodite Alexias ; 
Zeus Aphiktor; Ikaros, Dedalos, Herakles; Ixion].—Schott, outlines of an account 
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cf Chinese literature.—Gerhard, on the Achwans; On the tribes of Greece and their 
national divinities. —Pertz, on the oldest Placentine chronicles.—V.d. Hagen, portraits 
of the Manesse MS. of German poets from the 12th to the 14th century. 


Reuter’s Repertorium f. d. theol. Litteratur. Berlin. 1856. Jan. On Wichelhaus’s 
Commentary on the narrative of the Passion, by Dietlein.—Feb. On Lechler’s Apo- 
stolic and post apostolic age, by Weizsticker, Various short notices, 


Revue archéologique. Paris, Leleux. March, 1855. On the seven cartouches in 
the tablet of Abydos ascribed to the 12th Egyptian dynasty, art. 2, by Ephrém Poitevin. 
—Restoration of the epitaph of M. Pomponius Bassulus, by Quicherat.—On the 
sculptures on religious monuments in the department of la Gironde, art, 2 by M. G. 
Brunet.—On the ruins of Scepsis, by Dr Mordtmann. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. x. pt. 4. On L'acropole d’Athénes par E. Beulé. 
Paris, 1853, By C. Bursian.—Contributions to the criticism and interpretation of 
ZEschylus (conclusion), by H * *.—On gladiatorial shows and beast-fights at Rome 
under the Emperors, by L. Friedlainder.—On C. Bursian’s Athenische Pnyzx, by F. G, 
Welcker.—Ancient temples on Mt. Ocha, by the same.—Gnostic inscription at Avol+ 
sen, by Otto Jahn.—On the Eleusinian inscription in Rhein. Mus. x. 386 seq., by W, 
Vischer.—Specimens of translations from the Comic Fragments, by G, Regis. 


Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschr. f, chr. Wissensch. u. Leben. Berlin. 1855. Sept, 
Oct. Nov. [Posthumous] Contributions to the exegesis and criticism of the ep. to 
the Phil., by Schneckenburger. 


Schneidewin’s Philologus. Vol. x. pt.1. Choriambus, by O. Meissner.—Herodotus’ 
mental growth, by A. Schéll.—Spartan song, by R. Rauchenstein.—Critical Remarks 
on Euripides, by F. G. Schéne.—On Que, by Dr Geisler.—Aristoph. Ran. 1364 seq. 
hy E, v. Leutsch.—Critical remarks on Cic. Parad., by O. Heine, —On Lysias, by P. 
Q. Muller and E. v. Leutsch.—Contributions to the juristical interpretation of the 
speech pro Quinctio, by Sam. Benfey.—On Asconius, by I.. Lange.—Emendations of 
some passages in Alkiphron, by Ch. P. Metropulos.— On the Syrian palimpsest of the 
lliad, by W. C. Kayser.—On the Nostoi, by R. Stiehle.—On Cicero, by L. Lange.— 
Varie lectiones, by R. Stiehle.—Greek inscriptions, by C. Bursian—On Esch. Pers. 
765, 780, by A. Schéll.—Platonica, by R. B. Hirschig.—On the aurum ovatum in Per- 
sius, by T. L. Ussing. 


Theol. Quartalschrift, hrsg. von Kuhn, Hefele, Welte u.s.w. Tibingen, 1855, 
No. 4. Historico-critical dissert. on Mal. iii. 23, 24 (iv. 5, 6), by Reinke. On John 
viii, 25, by Nirschl, On Exod. xxvi. 23 sq., by Welte. On Gfrirer’s Primitive history 
of the human race, by FJ, R. On Reinke's Contributions to the explan. of the O. T., 
by Welte. On Sehmidt’s Friends of God in the 14th cent. On Brunner’s Jncursions 
of the Hungarians into Germany till 955.—1856. No.1, Conrad of Megenburg and 
his age, by Héfler. On Krabinger's ed. of S. Cyprian [De ecc. un., De laps., De hab, 
virg.], by Nolte. On Gaisser’s Morality of the Gospel, by Ruckgaber. 

Theol. Studien u. Kritiken. Hamburg, 1856. No. 2. A letter to Ullmann on the 
Cod. Fuldensis of the N. T., by Ranke. On Umbreit’s Ep. to the Romans, by himself, 


Zeitsehrift f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft. vy. Cwsar. Nov. 12,1855, Contributions 
to the Criticism of Plautus, by Bergk. On certain passages out of the two first books 
of Tacitus’ Annals, by Stauder. Philological Miscellanies, by F. Osann. On Jahn’s 
Beschreibung der Vasensammlung Kénig Ludwigs, by H. A. Miiller, On Grotomeyer's 
Homers Grundansicht von der Seele. Kratz’s Questiones Homerice, by Ameis. On 
Breitenbach’s Xenophontis Hellen. 1, 11., by Hausdirffer. On Hartung’s Eumenides, 
by Lentz. 


Zeitsehrift ftir vergleichende Sprachforschung hrsg. von Dr Adalbert Kuhn, 
Vol. v. pt. 1. Oscan, by Sophus Bugge.—German shading of Romance words, -by 
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Max Miiller.—Etymological investigations into the most ancient art of medicine among 
the Indogermans.—’Idouat and mederi, by Kuhn.—Gothic and Old High German, by 
H. Ebel and Sophus Bugge.—Greek doctrine of sounds, by H. Ebel.—Review of G. 
Ascoli, studj-orientali et linguistici, raccolta periodica. Fascicolo primo, Milano 
1854. By H. Ebel —’Erds, #j, Eviot, by H. Ebel.— Vacca, by Kuhn.—Reply, by T. H. Key. 

Zeitschr. f. Protest. u. Kirche. Erlangen, 1855. May. On the Christian Basilica, 


by C.—June. On the ep. to the Rom.—1856. Jan. On the hist. of the origin of 
Scripture (S. Matt.). 


Zeitschr. f. d. hist. Theol. Gotha, 1856. No. 2. Abbot Alfric, by Dietrich. The 
colonies of the Roman Ch. in the states of the crusaders, by Heyd. 


Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Kathol. Theol. Vienna. 1855. No.2. On the hist. of the De 
tmitatione Christi and the authorship of the so-called 2nd book pub. by Liebner, by 
Nolte. On the right of asylum, by Teissel. 
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mundi I., regis Polonie et magni ducis Lithuanie. Per Stanislaum Gorski, Canon, 
collecte et in tomos xxvii. digeste. Tom. 1v. et v. (A.D. 1516-1521). Fol. pp. viii. 
and 855. Posnanie. (Berolini, Asher). 16 Thlr. 

Z£schyli Agamemnon. Recensuit emendavit annotationem et commentarium criticum 
adjecit Prof. Simon Karsten, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 335. Trajecti ad Rh. Kemink, 
1} Thir. ; 

Anonymi greci oratio funebris, nunc primum in Germania multoque accuratius quam 
usquam antehac factum est edita et adnotationibus illustrata ab Rect. C. H. Frots- 
chero. 8vo. pp. 81. Fribergee, Craz and Gerlach. 4 Thlr. 

Appianus. Wijnne, Dr J. A., de fide et auctoritate Appiani in bellis romanorum 
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Aristophanes, die Frésche. Griechisch u. Deutsch mit Einleitung u. Commentar vy. 
Dr Herbert Pernice, 8vo. pp. xi. and 212, Leipzig, Barth. 13 Thlr. 

Aristoteles. Fechner, Dr Herm. Adph., iiber den Gerechtigkeitsbegriff des Aristoteles. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der alten Philosophie. 8vo. pp. iii. and 120. Leipzig, 
Matthes, 20 Ngr. 

Baehr, Dr J. C. F., de literarum studiis a Carolo Magno revocatis ac schola Palatina 
instaurata. 4to. pp. 33. Heidelberge, J. C. B. Mohr. 8 Ngr. 

Beitriige zu den theologischen Wissenschaften, in Verbindung m. der theolog. Gesell- 
schaft zu Strassburg hrsg. v. Dr Ed. Reuss u. Dr Ed, Cunitz. Vol. 6, 8vo. pp. 268. 
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Bengel, Dr Joh. A., Gnomon Novi Testamenti. Secundum ed. 3 [1773]. Pts. 3, 4. 
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égypt. en écriture démotique. Svo. pp. 64 with 4 plates in 4to. and fol. Berlin, 
Schneider. 14 Thlr. 

Bucolicorum Grecorum Theocriti Bionis Moschi reliquie accedentibus incertorum 
idylliis, Ed. H. L. Ahrens. Tomus 1. Textum cum apparatu critico cont. 8vo. 
pp. Ixxxiv, and 280. Lipsi#, Teubner. 2 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Cesaris, C. Julii, comm. de bello gall. Erkl. v. Frdr. Kraner. 2nd ed. (with Kiepert’s 
map of Gaul in 4to.). 8vo. pp. vi. and 378. Berlin, Weidmann. 3} Thir. 

Cassel, Paulus, Aus der Hagia Sophia. 8vo. pp. 40. Erfurt, Villaret. 6 Ngr. 

Ciceronis, M. Tullii, orationes, Ad codd. ex magna parte primum aut iterum collatos 
emendaverunt J. G. Baiterus et Car. Halmius, Pars posterior. 8vo. pp. xxi. and 
753—1459. Turici, Orelli. 3 Thir. 4 Ngr. 

scripta que manserunt omnia. Recognovit Reinhold Klotz. Partis 1v. 

vol. 3. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 432. Lipsiz, Teubner. 18 Negr. 

Frankel, Dr C., Nachtrage u. Berichtigungen zu Frdr. Ellendt’s Com- 

mentar ub. Cic. de Oratore libr. 1. Pt. 1. Svo. pp.51. Dorpat, Glaeser. 8 Ngr. 

Pluyger’s, Dr W. G., Specimen emendationum in Ciceronis Verrinz actionis 
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Daniel, Dr Herm. Adalb., Thesaurus hymnologicus s. hymnorum canticorum sequen- 
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Danzig, Abr., Chochmat Adam, Neu hrsg. v. J. Fischl. 8vo. pp. xii. and 549 (with 
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Duncker, Max, Gesch. d. Alterthums. Vol. ii. 2nd ed. improved. 8vo. pp. v. and 674. 
Berlin, Duncker and Humblot. 3 Thilr, 


Ehrenfeuchter, Dr Frdr., Predigt zum Gedichtniss au K. F. Hermann u. F. W. 
Schneidewin gehalten zu Gottingen den 1 Sonntag nach Epiphan. am 13 Jan. 1856. 
8vo. pp. iv. and 17. Géttingen, Dieterich. 2} Negr. 

Elwert, Dr Ed., Annotationes in locum Gal. ii. 1—10 cum ad obscuriora quedam, tum 
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cedebat. 4to. pp. 21. Heilbronne. Tubing, Fues. } Thlr. 

Excerpta e Polybio, Diodoro, Dionysio Halicarnassensi atque Nicolao Damasceno, @ 
magno imperatoris Constantini Porphyrogeniti digestorum opere libri aepi éw:Bov- 
Awy inscripti reliquie, E cod. Escourialensi a se transscripta interpretatione latina 
et observationibus criticis comitatus ed. C. Aug. L. Feder. Pars iii. 4to. pp. viii. and 
125—250. Darmstadii, Leske. 1 Thir. 125 Ngr. 

Feuerbach, Anselm, der vaticanische Apollo. Eine Reihe archiologisch-isthet. Be- 
trachtungen. Ed. 2. 8vo. pp. 373. Stuttgart, Cotta. 2 Thir, 4 Ngr. 

Fon‘es rerum austriacarum. Div. ii. Diplomataria et acta. Vol. 8. Das Saal-Buch 
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Friedreich, J. B., die Realien in der Iiade u. Odyssee. 2nd ed. enlarged. Pts. 1, 2, 
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Geffcken, Dr Johs., der Bildercatechismus d. 15. Jahrhunderts u. die catechetischen 
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Gerhard, Ed., auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, hauptsachlich etruskischen Fun- 
dorts. Pts. 45 and 46. Taf. ecxv—ceevi, 4to. pp. 65—72. Berlin, G. Reimer!, 
2 Thir. 
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8vo. pp. 1—112. A'tona, Heilbutt. 4 Thir. 
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Geschichtsquellen, die, des Bisthums Miinster. Vol. 3. Die Miinsterischen Chroniken 
v. Rochell, Stevermann u. Corfey. Hrsg. v. Dr Joh. Janssen. Pt. 1. Réchell’s 
Chronik. 8vo. pp. 243. Miinster, Theissing. 14 Thlr. 

Gieseler, Dr J. C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Vol. vi. Die Dogmenges- 
chichte, hrsg. v. Dr E. R. Redepenning. S8vo. pp. xl. and 567. Bonn, Marcus. 

; 23 Thir. 
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